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Thb jdeasure with which I have, for several years, 
{mrsued the labor of collecting and arranging the matter 
of this Book, melts away, |U9 1 apptoach the tribmial which 
is to pronomice upon the result of that labor. The Public 
which an author fears most is, after all, very small — ^it is 
those of his own craft, who wiU easily discover his &ilure ; 
and it is precisely that small Public whose &vor I am 
most anxious to deserve. Cardinal De Rstz once said: 
"He who is in good repute among his own order, can 
not easily be overthrown." 

It is from intelligent Pomologists that I shall receive 
<^nsure with the most humility, and praise with the most 
gratification ; and it was in hope of earning the latter that 
I have begun and completed this work. 

There is so little that is really original in any work, 
that the unguarded and jealous critic, in reviewing some 
humble author, is in immiuent danger of launching his bolt 
at some great and standard authority. When charged, 
by a critic of such rank, with imperfections, I shall 
only be able to answer: 4' Sir, the best Pomologists 
have contributed the most perfect results of their investi- 
g^ions to this work; and the insensible plagiarism, by 
which ancfther^s idea is reproduced in my brain, ought not 
to create prejudice against the idea." So much of what 
is excellent in this work may, by long residence in my 
own brain, seem to have had its origin there, that it would 

(5) 
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be yain to attempt, at this late hour, a restitution of ideas 
to the proper owners. "When known or recollected, the 
authority whose matter has been quoted is noticed. in 
the body of the work. 

It requires to be distinctly stated, that the plan of this 
book does not admit of that extensive description of 
varieties which would be desired by an amateur of long 
experience in the cultivation of the Pear. Its design is 
to answer, in a clear and intelligible manner, the oft- 
repeated, questions of the novice : " What kinds of Pear 
Trees can I plant most profitably ? — and how shall I tpeat 
them, to insure a return of the investment ?" 

The Author has indulged no higher ambition than to 
answer these queries satis&ctorily — ^and does not clahn the 
ability to instruct those experienced Pomologists, whose 
lives have been spent in patient investigation of the most 
minute phenomena attending the Propagation, the De- 
velopment, and the Fruiting of the Pear Tree. 

In constant communication with Horticulturists, the 
want of a Manual of Pear Culture, so often suggested by 
them, originated in my mind the idea of collating the 
experience of the best cultivators ; and stimulated by my 
own hearty lov^of the subject, I have executed the work 
now offered to the lovers of that noble fruit. 

If it shall result in a more intelligent treatment of the 
beautiful but dumb companions of the Horticulturist, 
and thus obviate much of that disappointment which has 
flowed. from ignorance of t\^e peculiar requirements of 
the Pear Tree, and of the varieties to be selected, the Book 
will have, performed the office for which it was written ; 
and the Author will not regret his work. 
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INTRODUCTION 

While revolution and conquest were disturbing the 
equilibrium of the political worid, during the last 
twenty years, bringing dread and terror in their san- 
guinary train, another revolution was progressing, 
inore enduring — as it was productive of happiness, 
instead of misery. 

This was, the revolution in the culture and produc- 
tion of everything which the generous earth yields to 
man's cultivation ; but more particularly manifested 
in the propagation and perfection of fruits. 

Our fathers required the whole of their long lives 
to eat of the fruit of the tree they planted. But %y 
the new arboriculture, the youth may pluck fruit 
from the tree he planted when a child. 

In none of the fruits is this peaceful revolution so 
striking as in the culture of the Pear. From the long 
period of twenty or thirty years required for the fruit- 
ing of the tree, we have deducted more than four- 
fifths, and reduced the time to three or four. 

The introduction of the French method of propa- 
gation upon the Quince stock has given such an 
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impetus to the cultivation of the Pear, that the sales 
from a single nui^^ery in this country reach the enorm- 
ous number of half a million trees in one year. It is 
undoubtedly true that the propagation of the Pear on 
the Quince, by its early production of this noble and 
beautiful fruit, will be the source of more unalloyed 
pleasure, and more innocent and healthful gratifica- 
tion, than any discovery in the arts and sciences for 
the last twenty years. 

The origin of this method of propagating the Pear 
must not be looked for in very recent times — as trees 
more than a hundred years old, originally upon the 
quince stock, may be found growing in France. The 
history of its introduction into this coimtry would not 
be difficult to trace ; but I have been able only to 
ascertain sufficient to induce me to believe, that Mr. 
Perkins, of Boston, was among the first to introduce 
it, nearly forty years since ; soon after, Marsh a.ll P. 
Wilder, of Boston, and Mr. Manning, of Salem ; and 
later still, Mr. Hovey, of Cambridge, commenced the 
cultivation of quince-rooted pear trees, which may be 
seen in those places more than thirty years of age. 

Mr. Mantel, of Astoria, was for some years in 
opposition to Mr. A. J. Downing, the earliest advocate 
of its general cultivation ; but it was not until within 
the last eight or ten years that the planting of the 
trees had become very common. Indeed, it is only 
within a year or two that the theory was broached, 
which governs the whole constitution of the com- 
pound tree, viz. : that the office of the Quince is 
entirely as root, and not as a trunk. 

That we shall arrive at a point of excellence in the 
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propagation of tbe Pear which will enable us to dis- 
pense even with the Quince in great part, is not 
doubted by good pomologists. 

In the original introduction of the Pear as a fruit 
into this country, the French Huguenots bore a pro- 
minent part. In preparing for their exil^i, they doubt- 
less selected the seeds of their best varieties, and 
planted them around their homes in the New World. 
This is evidenced by the multitude of aged trees 
(many of them producing fi^e varieties) in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of their first settlements, par- 
ticularly on Long Island and at New Eochelle, in 
Michigan and Illinois. 

It is not a little curious to observe how the taste 
and preference for this fruit has survived in the coun- 
tries through which the Huguenots passed in their 
flight, or where they temporarily sojourned; Belgium 
and Holland have produced more fine varieties, and 
more eminent cultivators, of this fruit than all the rest 
of the world. 

There are many questions relating to the Pear, 
which are still little understood, although discussed 
for a long time by men of talent. Among these are : 
the decline of certain highly-esteemed varieties, which 
can no longer be grown in localities where they 
formerly ranked as the highest and best ; the excel- 
lence of many varieties in particular places, and their 
inferiority when grown in others; the refusal of 
some varieties to grow upon the Quince stock. 

These^ and many other mysteries, which have caused 
as much disappointment and chagrin to the cultivator, 
from his inability to account for them, as from his 
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failore to obtain the fruit, cannot, from the limited 
character of this work, be dificussed at length. The 
Pear has proved, by experience, to be adapted to as 
wide a range of territory in the United States as the 
Apple ; and on the lighter soils of the Atlantic coast, 
to be much more productive. We are beginning to 
learn, too, what varieties are adapted to special local- 
ities and soils; and amid the great multitude of 
excellent kinds, it will not be difficult to find some 
that wiU succeed, with ease, in the most unfavorable 
location. 

We are not confined now, as fonnerly, to a single 
variety, that ripened in August or September, whose 
evanescent excellence vanished in a day or two ; but 
by a skillful selection of varieties, we extend the enjoy- 
ment of this king of fruits over a period of eight 
or nine months — or from August to May. 

A great advance has also been made in the quality 
of the fruit ; for in place of the dry and mealy Sugar- 
Pear, the insipid Jargonelle, and the gi'iping Winter- 
Bell, we have obtained the Flemish Beauty, the 
Duchesse, and the Easter Beurr6. 

That we shall continue to make great progress in 
the knowledge of varieties, their propagation and 
improvement, can hardly be doubted, as long as such 
intelligent and enthusiastic men as Downing, Wilder, 
Bebckmans, Hovey, Babrt, Thomas, and Bjrinckle, 
continue to cultivate the Pear. To them the pomolo- 
gists of this country owe a large debt of gratitude ; 
and to them I am indebted for much that is valuable 
in this treatise. 



PART L— PEEPAEATION OF THE SOIL. 

To the tree-planter, the author would say, in the 
commencement of this treatise, as its most important 
and best fortified proposition : that the most complete 
and thorough preparation of the soil is by far the 
most economical and productive. 

Let none, therefore, be deterred from its performance 
by the labor of preparation, as its neglect will per- 
petually remain a* source of regret. Defects or 
neglect in this matter can never be entirely remedied 
by any future nursing or manuring. The thorough 
pulverization, deepening, and mixing of the soil before 
planting, will insure a healthy and vigorous growth, 
which the best subsequent system of manuring, trim- 
ming, and cultivation, can never equal. 

The satisfaction and delight that one feels in grow- 
inga beautifal tree, are enhanced by the knowledge 
of having been the instrument in supplying a soil and 
cultivation intelligently adapted to its perfection. 

The nurseryman is called upon to answer no ques- 
tion oftener than the vexatious query : " How large 
holes shall I dig for planting my trees?" It can only 
be answered wisely by saying: "K you have one 
hundred trees to plant, dig but one hole for them all — 
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in other words, dig the whole field as thoroughly as 
you would the space for a single tree. K tree- 
planters would observe this rule, few of them would 
suffer the disappointments which often attend trans- 
planting. So few persons, however, can find courage 
to invest this amount of labor in the mere planting of 
a tree, that it is a little to be feared that some will be 
disinclined to attempt anything, when so much is 
demanded for perfection. To such it can only be 
said : " Undertake less than you intended, but per- 
form that little in the best manner." 

The processes for the important work of thorough 
preparation of the soil are : first. Draining ; second, 
Plowing and Cropping the Ground; third, Trench- 
ing — ^fourth. Manuring. 

DBAININa. 

Thorough drainage has become so much a matter 
of faith with intelligent agriculturists, that it is con- 
sidered almost heresy to doubt its value or necessity 
in all soils. 

Without questioning the truth of this extreme doc- 
trine, it is sufficient for us to say : that all soils, pos- 
sessing any of the following conditions, must, to 
secure a healthy growth of the pear tree, be first 
thoroughly drained. 

1. Those composed principally of clay. 

2. Those which rest on an impervious subsoiL 

3. Those generally upon which water remains more 
than an hour after rains. 

4. Those in which springs, or springy ground ap- 
pears. 
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6. Those which lie at the base of a hill at some 
distance below the summit. 

6. Those which lie so nearly level that, although 
porous in their character, do not allow the water to 
flow off readily from the surface. 

On any of the varieties of soil mentioned, without 
draining, the pear tree is peculiarly subject to serious 
diseases. The winter or sap blight finds its most 
numerous victims upon them, while in the worst con- 
ditions of such soils -the growth of the tree is slow and 
stunted. In soils at all retentive of water, thorough 
drainage is the only safeguard against these evib, 
and many positions, not suspected of this defect, will 
be found upon examination to be sadly in need of 
this remedy. 

If tjie plot of ground lies at the base of a hill, or on 
its slope, at some distance below the summit, the 
water percolating through the boU from the higher 
groimd wiU find its way to the surface along some 
saturated strata ; and the least that can be done will 
be, to cut a ditch of from four to five feet in depth 
along the upper line of the ground, thus intercepting 
a part of the descending waters. 

This ditch should be laid with tile, or a rude but 
effective channel made of rubble stone, and in both 
cases should be half filled with the latter, when pro- 
curable ; upon which a thick layer of straw should be 
placed, and the earth pressed firmly in to fill up the 
ditch. 

For more minute directions relating to the condi- 
tions of soil requiring drainage, and the various 
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methods of effecting it, the reader is referred to the 
works upon that subject. It is sufficient for this place 
to say, that there are but few soils that would not 
deriye great advantage from thorough under-draining. 

PLOWINOh AND CROPPING THE GSOIJND. 

When the planting of an orchard can be anticipated 
for a year x>r two, the ground should be prepared by 
growing some hoed crop upon it ; as the proper treat- 
ment for a good crop of com, or potatoes, forms an 
excellent preparation for the growth of trees. By 
this plan, the soil is reduced to a fine tilth, the weedg 
are subdued, and if the crop has been well manured, 
the ground is rich enough for the first year. If the 
soil is clayey, or otherwise retentive of moisture, the 
plowing should be performed in the fall, an3 left 
in ridges ; but if at all sandy and light, it should be 
left as compact as possible at that time, and not 
plowed until Bprmg. 

The ground should be double plowed, by turning 
a deep furrow, and following in the bottom of that 
furrow either with a subsoil or common plow* " If 
there is such a thing possible as stirring the soil for 
eighteen or twenty inches in depth, it should by all 
means be accomplished, for this reason : a hole dug in 
a soil, more or less compact, is in effect a cistern. 
This, while it loses capacity, does not lose any of 
its power to retain water, by being filled with loose 
soil, in which a tree is planted. The invigorating 
effect of water upon the roots of plants is probably 
nearly exhausted in the first few moments of its con- 
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tact with them, and becomes l^ss and less valuable, 
the longer the same particles remam, nntil it is a cause 
of absolute injuiy. 

If the hole, therefore, is dug deeper tian the sur- 
rounding soil is loosened, the lower part of it will 
retain water for an unhealthy action upon the roots 
planted in it. But if the earth is loosecffed over the 
whole field, as low as the bottom of the deepest hole, 
the drainage from that hole is perfected, and the 
otherwise stagnant water will flow off, provided an 
outfall from the field is secured. 

An excellent plan for those who are pressed for 
time is, to plow five or six furrows, twice deepened, 
or subsoiled, in the line where the planting of a row 
of trees is intended, and omit the intervening spaces 
until^a later period. Let these furrows be run, if 
possible, in the direction of the slope of the ground^ 
to act as drains. 

Those horticulturists, however, who intend perform- 
ing their work in the most thorough manner, should 
take this rule as their standard. 

Pulverise the soil of the whole "field to a depth 
greater than the longest roots will be planted, and 
this can only be well done by 

TBENOmNG. 

As frequently performed, the best results of trench- 
ing are not attained. The true design of its perform- 
ance is, to add to the depth of the soil, witliout 
destroying its capability. 

When the fertile earth near the surface is thrown 
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to the bottom of the trench, and covered ten to twelve 
inches deep with sterile soil, which has never been 
aerated by frequent stirring, in contact with the 
atmosphere ; either a very large quantity of manure 
must be applied, or, with ordinary treatment, some 
years must elapse, before the soil can become fertile, 
or capable of sustaining trees in a healthy condition. 

A trench, two or three feet wide, should be dug to 
the proposed depth, across the end of the ground 
designed for trenching, and the earth deposited on 
the side of the .ditch opposite to the space intended 
for treatment. The soil thrown up should now be 
dressed into an easy slope, so that other earth cast 
upon any part of its face will not fall to the bottom 
of the trench, but remain where it is placed. 

A single spade's-width should now be taken from the 
surface soil, and scattered evenly over the sloping 
breast of loose earth, forming a layer of three or four 
inches in thickness, from the bottom of the trench to 
the top of the bank. Over this should be thrown the 
next spade's-depth of subsoil, forming a somewhat 
thicker layer ; tfd this again is to be covered with 
part of the adjoining surface-earth; and lastly, over 
this is placed the third spade's-depth of subsoil. The 
bottom of the trench may now be simply loosened by 
the spade, without throwing up the earth, unless it is 
determined to trench deeper than two feet. The 
manure to be used should now be spread evenly, so 
as to form another layer from the top to the bottom 
of the sloping bank, and the alternate strata of fertile 
earth, bairen subsoils, and mgjijirej continued to the 
end. 
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The object to be attadned is, so thoroughly to mix, 
as well as pulverize, the two soils thrown together, as 
to dilute the good earth with the inert ; but it will be 
perceived, that they have only interchanged positions, 
without commingling. 

The layers of soil and manure declining at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees, and which now exhibit 
their edges at the surface, may be thoroughly inter- 
mingled by one or two deep plowings. It will at 
once be seen, that a soil deepened in this manner will 
demand much more manure than when cultivated to 
the ordinary depth. 

When the trenching of a plot of ground is finished, 
a ditch will remain, which must be filled with the 
earth first thrown out at the other extremity of the 
field. • 

The *cost of trenching an acre of groxmd will de- 
pend greatly upon the character of the soil, and the 
depth it is worked. 

The trenching of my own ground may not afford a 
fair criterion, but it will furnish a basis by which calcu- 
lations may approximately be made o£ the expense. 

The soil was a sandy loam, deepened to an average 
of nearly three feet, with the surface earth of the adja- 
cent streets, and though very free in its composition, 
had been very much hardened by the passage of the 
carts in filling. 

LABOR ON ONI ACRl — TRKNCHID THIRTT INCHU DSXP. 

Plowing, one day $8 00 

Seyenty-two days' labor, at $1 •?& 00 

One day carting soil from the first trench to the last one, 2 men 8 00 

Bemoving stones thrown out 1 00 

|79 00 
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From some comparison of the amount of labor upon 
other grounds, I am convinced that the above would 
prove nearly an average cost, although the trehching 
of heavier and more stony lands would cost as much 
as $100 per acre. Where the labor of preparing an 
acre at once, appeared too formidable a task, a number 
of amateurs have practiced the following plan at my 
recommendation with good results. 

The ground intended for planting is divided into 
four equal parts ;'andif the whole plot contains an acre, 
and is a square, each fourth will contain almost 11,000 
superficial feet, and its four sides be each 105 feet in 
length. A more convenient plot, for spacing the trees 
accurately, would be, 100 by 110 feet. Extending these 
lines to 220 feet by 200 feet would inclose but a trifle 
more than an acre. 

One of these quarter-acre plots should be thoroughly 
trenched and manured, to receive all the pear trees 
intended for the entire acre. None of these trees need 
be removed before the end of the second year, when 
another plot has been prepared for the reception of 
every alternate tree in each alternate row* At the 
end of the third year, another square having been 
trenched, remove every alternate tree from the rows, 
which at the last removal were untouched. The origi- 
nal square will now contain one half of the whole 
number of trees, or double its quota ; and the removal 
of every alternate complete row to the fourth unoccu- 
pied square, in the fourth year, will place the trees at 
equal distances throughout the entire ground. Some- 
what more than the exact number of trees necessary 
to complete the plan should be planted in the first 
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year, in order to be able to compensate for the loss of 
any, by substituting trees of equal size and vigor. 

This plan presents advantages which will be more 
largely discussed, but of which the following is a 
synopsis. 

1. It divides the labor into practicable portions which 
do not discourage the planter by their magnitude, and 
the work is better performed than if more were 
demanded at once. 

2. Manure, which would be difficult to obtain in 
sufficiently large quantities, for preparing the whole 
ground weU, may be easily procured for one-fourth the 
area. 

8. In the best selected lot of trees, there will, from 
various causes, be some that fail in the first two or 
three years, and if planted in an orchard, would leave 
an unsightly blank — or require the planting of a tree 
that will always break the harmony of the ground, by 
its smaller size. But trees taken from the near supply 
will scarcely lose any vigor, by a careful second trans- 
planting, and not one fai a thousand should be lost. 

4. The root-pruning occasioned by removal hastens 
the bearing of pear-trees, on both pear and quince 
stocks, many years. 

5. All the nursing which young trees especially 
require is brought within a small compass, and the 
labor is materially lessened. The mulching, the hunt 
for insects, and the washing of the trees, are all per- 
formed in a small area, and without the fatiguing labor 
of travelling long distances. The pear tree, above all 
others, is especially fitted for frequent removals, and 
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is, indeed, benefited by them in acquiring capacity 
for early fruiting 

ICANURING. 

Undoubtedly, the most thorough preparation for an 
orchard or fruit ground would require the enriching 
of the whole soil nearly as well as most cultivators 
do the space immediately around the tree. As it is 
intended that the entire body of earth withio the 
limits of the fruit ground shall be occupied by the 
roots, it is important that it should contain sufficient 
nourishment for their sustenance. During the first 
few years, it is true, they would be supplied with 
the pabulum they find immediately around the tree, 
and that in a light soil much of the nutriment at 
first supplied would hare escaped before the trees 
were fitted by age and growth for its appropriation. 
But for such a soil, the manure should be adopted to 
its peculiar condition, and be composted with a large 
bulk of clay, or swamp-muck, or other organic matter, 
which will enable a hungry Soil to long retain the 
fertilizing agencies applied to it. A soil, however, 
which has been naturally supplied with but a moderate 
proportion of vegetable mould or clayey loam, will 
not forget for many years the influence of a manure 
which has been deeply deposited. Used in this manner, 
manure will exhibit its influence upon the growth and 
fruiting of the pear tree in a much greater degree than 
in any subsequent application. It not unfrequently 
occurs, that sufficient manure for the whole space of 
ground to be fertilized is not readily obtainable at the 
time of planting. 
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To economize the quantity for present use as much 
as possible, a partial application, that will serve tem- 
porarily, may be made along a line of five or six fmv 
rows in width, thoroughly plowed in^ and inter- 
mingled with the soiL After the holes are dug along 
this line, well-rotted manure should be strewn in them, 
and covered with soil. Occasionally, as the hole is 
being filled over the roots, more manure should be 
well pulverized and shaken in, but in all cases, in such 
a manner as to prevent its direct contact with the roots. 
In deepening a soil for any purpose, it must be remem- 
bered, that as the quantity of earth to be enriched is 
greatly increased, a much larger amount of manure 
will be required. If it be desired to increase the 
depth of a soil of nine inches to eighteen, and the 
manure is thoroughly intermixed to that depth, it will 
require more than double the quantity of the latter, 
which would be needed to fertilize the first nine inches 
of depth, as the subsoil is nearly devoid of nutritious 
matter. But, as the escape and loss of this is upward 
into the atmosphere, the deepened soil will retain the 
volatile constituents of manure much longer than a 
shallow one. 

HANUBB FOB FEAB-TSEES. 

It is a general truth, that the manure that will 
produce a good crop of com or potatoes will perfect 
a crop of fruit ; but while special manures are to be 
jealously criticised and tested by experiment, still 
something should be learned from the special demands 
of the plant. In the ashes of the pear and apple wood 
or fruit, and in the potato stalk and tuber, a very 
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lai^ amount of potash is foand, aad the theoretical 
deduction from that fact^ that potash or ashes would 
add largely to the growth and fruiting of these varie- 
ties of trees and plants, is found true in practice. 
But in the ashes of wheat, comparativelj little potash 
is discoverable, while in its place is seen a large 
amount of phosphates ; and, accordingly, we find the 
various salts, of which phosphoric acid is the base, 
exercise a great influence in mcreasing the wheat crop. 
Kow it would be blindness or muUsh obstinacy to 
neglect these facts, and apply manures without atten- 
tion to the special wants of a plant or tree. Farmers 
and gardeners who scout contemptuously the teachings 
of science in regard to manuring, daily practice the 
most scientific and special theories for manuring plants, 
to produce perfect vegetables and flowers. 

WeU-rotted stable-manure is without doubt the 
safest, and ordinarily the most convenient, form in 
which nutriment can be conveyed to trees, but it ia 
not always attainable in sufficient quantities, nor does 
it alone produce the highest result. Guano is a con- 
venient manure, though temporary in its action, unless 
combined with twenty times its bulk of charcoal-dust, 
plaster, or partially, dried muck. From two ounces to 
half a pound may be applied to each tree at planting ; 
varying in quantity according to the area and depth 
of ground in which it is distributed. But in no case 
should it be placed so that the roots will have less 
thaji three to six inches of earth, protecting them from 
its caustic influence. Guano affords an admirable 
liquid*dressing for trees (especially when exhibiting a 
languid growth) applied at the rate of an ounce or 
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two in a pailM of water, distributed for a space of 
three or four feet around the tree. 

Of the more conoentrated forms of manure, ground 
bones, horn shavings, etc., are decidedly the best, 
especiallj when dissolved in sulphuric acid. 

When used without this treatment, the bones should 
be a mixture of the finely-ground bone-meal and the 
crushed half-inch bones in equal quantities. The first 
will decay rapidly, and afford inmiediate nutriment to 
the roots, while the latter will last longer, and yield 
their virtues when the finer bones will be completely 
exhausted. But even these generous and excellent 
manures have a better effect mixed with coarser 
manures, such as stable-litter, horse-dung, swamp- 
muck, and other decomposing organic matter. 

Summer applications of stimulating manures have 
a tendency to produce late succulent growth that does 
not ripen, and which the winter blights or kilb down, 
endangering the life of the whole tree with its poisoned 
sap. Late spring applications of manures also stimu- 
late wood-growth to such an extent in midsummer, as 
to induce the tree to throw off the young and half- 
grown fruit. 

In the grounds of the author, during the last season, 
a Barilett Pear tree, three years from the bud, set $20 
pears. When the fruit had acquired the size of mus- 
ket-balls, the tree was supplied with guano and super- 
phosphate of lime, dissolved in large quantities of 
water, in order to ascertain how great a number of 
fruits a tree six feet high, and one and a half inches 
in diameter of body at the ground, would i.^^^m. A 
barrel was filled with the solution, and set so as to leak 
slowly about two quarts daily around the roots. 
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Aft the Bitmmer adyanced, fine thrifty shoots, two 
and throe feet in length, covered the tree, but all the 
frnitSj except about thirty, fell before ripening : while 
on trees not stimnlated by snch unnatural nutrition, 
and which made little or no wood-growth, more than 
fifty fine pears were matured. 

Ko tree of that size should haye borne one-quarter 
of that number, but it was an experiment in which the 
good of indiyidual trees was not regarded. Nature 
usually refuses to perform the double labor of wood- 
growth and large fruit production during the same 
period ; and we cannot, with all our skill, induce her 
to disregard the laws which goyem her delicate and 
wondrous processes. 

When rich stimulants are applied to bearing trees 
during the growth of the fhiit, the latter is almost 
certain to fall prematurely, as soon as the unusual 
nutrition is exhibited in more thrifty production of 
wood-growth. 

The proper time for the application of such highly 
organized manures as haye been mentioned, is in the 
fall or in early spring, during the hibernation of the 
tree. They should always be well and deeply worked 
into the soil. The cost of manuring yaries much with 
the locality and price of stable manures. If thoroughly 
manured for the reception of 400 to 800 pear trees — 
an acre should receiye from twenty to fifty double 
wagon-loads of stable or compost manures. Thirty- 
fiye wagon-loads, at two dollars each, would fix the 
cost of manuring an acre at $70, which would be a 
• very moderate sum.^ 

In tiie grounds of Prof. Mapes, at Newark, Kew 
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Jersey, may be seen pear trees of luxuriant growth, 
producing great quantities "of the finest fruit, which 
have been manured^ as he assured me, only with super- 
phosphate of lime. 

COMPOST. 

There is nothing in his range of labors that gives 
the genuine lover of fruit and vegetable growth such 
complete satisfaction as the increase in size and excel- 
lence of his compost-heap. In it the cultivator is 
storing up his chemicals for Nature's laboratory, and 
18 thus prepared to furnish to her the elements which 
shall come forth the purest gold. Untold wealth lies 
hidden in its dark and unseemly mass, and at the 
magic touch of the great enchanter, shall burst forth 
in forms of wondrous beauty. In it his imagination 
sees hidden the subtle essences which will ripen the 
golden pear, color the cheek of the melting peach, 
give lustre to the gi'een foliage and beautiful growth 
of the trees on which his care is bestowed ; and thus 
he cheats his senses of the loathsomeness which 
appears to others. 

No single substance or kind of manure contains all 
the virtues or manurial requisites for tree or fruit 
growth ; and a compost which contains all or most of 
the fertilizing agents, will be always found in practice 
to produce the finest growth and fruit 

Excellent results in the growth and fruiting of pear 
trees have been obtained from a compost formed in 
the following manner : Feat or swamp muck, and the 
tough sods of an old headland, were laid down in a. 
layer about six inches thick, and twenty-five feet 
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square, and on this a layer of old leather Bhavlngs, 
three to four inches, and an inch of refuse lime were 
placed. These layers were repeated until the heap 
was five or six feet in height. . To every second layer 
of sods or peat was added one inch of bone-meal, 
amounting to one hundred bushels in the aggregate, 
and twice on the top of the sods a layer of six inches 
of horse manure, that aided in starting the fermenta- 
tion. The whole was encased and topped off with sods. 
A narrow rim waa turned upon the edge, forming a 
basin, and five hundred poimds of potash, dissolved 
in water, poured upon the heap. If ashes had been 
obtainable, one hundred bushels of unleached, or three 
hundred to five hundred of leached ashes would have 
been applied. The heap contained one hundred cubic 
yards, was turned twice before spreading on the soil, 
and was intended more as a medium of distributing 
the potash, lime, and five hundred pounds each of 
guano, and superphosphate of lime, afterwards added, 
and for forming with the peat and leather shavings a 
good retainer of ammonia in the soil. 

Let every fruit-raiser, each spring and fall, prepare 
such a con^post as the following, and the results of its 
application to trees will astonish and delight him. 

A heap of leaves, leaf or swamp muck, peat, or 
rubbish of any organic matter, should be placed at a 
convenient distance from the house (for no offensive 
smell need be apprehended, if properly trei^ted), to 
receive the wood-ashes, the soapsuds, the kitchen and 
chamber slops. 

Another heap should be formed at the stables, or 
rather, a pit should be dug, and half filled with tlio 
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abeorbing materials, in which should be thrown all 
the bones and spoiled meat, the carcases of fowls and 
animals, all the old fish and meat brine, the night* 
soil from the privies, and the liquid manure from the 
stables. Even the coal-ashes should be preserved for 
the small per-cent of alkaline salts thej contain ; and 
to the whole, iron should be added in some shape, 
either as cinders from the blacksmith's shop or the 
foundry. 

All this mass is effectually deprived of offensive 
smell, by covering with a fresh supply of muck, when- 
ever an escape of nitrogenous matters is perceived. 
The effect of such a compost, applied to fruit-trees, 
is almost startling, in the rapidity and hardiness of 
growth it induces, and in the luscious and highly- 
colored fruit a soil so fertilized will bring forth. 

As the dark and loathsome mass swells in its pro- 
portions, the cultivator (who knows it is but the 
ungraceful form which covers a beautiful soul) -sees 
gorgeous flowere and fruits emerging with colors no 
mortal hand could bestow. 

DIOOma HOLES. 

If the soil has been, trenched or deeply plowed, the 
digging of holes for trees is a work of comparatively 
small labor, and they need be made but little larger 
than sufficient to accommodate the roots without 
bending or crowding. When, however, the soil has 
not been thus deeply prepared, the holes should be 
dug as deep and as large as the most generous views 
of the planter would dictate, taking care, only, that 
they shall not be a less width than twice the diameter 

2», 
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of thd spread roots to be planted in them, nor of a 
less depth than six inches below the bottom of these 
roots. 

When it is intended to prepare the ground only in 
the immediate vicinity of the tree, the holes should 
not be less than four feet in width, by two feet in depth. 
But no plan can be more defective than digging 
deep holes in retentive clayey soils, "vHbere water will 
collect without freedom of passage. Filling this hole 
with loose earth does not alter its character for retain- 
ing water, and the roots must soon decay. When it 
is only intended to dig such holes without connecting 
them one with another in the form of a trench, having 
an outlet fall, the planter had far better dig but a 
shallow hole, and prepare himself for very indifferent 
results without more pains than mere hole-digging. 

DIGOnfa TREBS. 

The disappointment and chagrin which the treo* 
planter feels at seeing a sickly tree linger feebly 
through three or four seasons of yellow leaves and 
dwindling branches, would often be averted if some 
person interested in the life and growth of the tree, 
and with skill to direct, were present at its digging. 

It is just at this point that the care of the cultivator 
should begin, for it is too late for skillful management, 
when the tree has been ruined in the digging, 

Ko disappointment can be more exasperating thiin 
that experienced by one who waits with feverish 
impatience, year after year, for the fruiting of his trees, 
and sees them struggle, almost like living sentient 
things, to preserve a sickly existence, and ultimately* 
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die from the violence and abose they received in dis- 
placing them from the nursery. Many a person has 
retired care-worn from business, to the farm he has 
labored half a life-time to obtain the means of purchas- 
ing, only to be driven back into the old mill-track 
again, by disappointment at the result of his labor in 
planting the imperfect, rootless trees sent to him from 
some famous nursery. The nurseryman is usually 
sincerely desirous that his trees should be taken up 
caiefuUy, and arrive in good condition; but petty 
questions arise regarding the expense of increased 
labor in digging or packing carefully, and his refiec* 
tion usually is : that he ^^ guesses they will do pretty 
well." . In pressing seasons, too, he is glad to engage 
the most ignorant foreigner who offers; to be em- 
ployed in digging up a tree, about whose necessities 
the laborer knows no more than he does of the con- 
stitution of the country of which he is, or expects to 
be, a voter. Pat or Heinrich, with no higher idea than 
that he is to take out a good spadeful, sets in his spade 
close to the body of the tree, and by lifting, and pry- 
ing, and twisting, brings out a living thing from the 
earth, which although mangled, and torn, and cut, he 
cannot conceive is hurt, because it does not groan. 

It is not only stupidity and ignorance with which 
the purchaser is obliged to contend, but an utter 
indifference on the part of the laborer to the success 
or failure of the tree ; and his desire to exhibit a good 
day's work induces him to hasten that part of his 
labor in which he should exercise most care. 

In all cases, one should begin with the intention of 
hastening no part of the digging of a tree which can 
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be better done with more time. K the tree is more 
than two jears old, commence at a distance not less 
than two feet from the body, and increase the dist- 
ance one foot for every inch in thickness of the tree at 
the earth-collar. Set the spade into the ground with 
one edge of the npright blade always tnmed towards 
the tree, and bending back the spade, raise the earth 
with a shaking motion, that will free it from the roots 
raised by the blade. If the flat side of the blade and 
the face of the digger were turned towards the tree, 
every root would be cut ojff clean, where the spade 
enters the ground. But by the first method, in addi- 
tion to the two feet of roots in the solid ball, there 
will remain rootlets and fibres to the width ^of the 
spade. 

In this manner proceed around the tree, with the 
edge of the spade turned towards it, and you will cut 
very few of the roots which extend into the trench. 

Let a sharp cutting spade be provided, which should 
never be used for digging, and with this cut smoothly 
all tlie roots that extend beyond the trench until the 
lowest layer of roots is reached, and proceed to dig 
under them, by laying the spade nearly flat, and 
parallel with the ground, and thrusting it under the 
ball to cut the tap-root. Having cleared away the 
loose dirt, shake the tree gently back and forth, until it 
is ascertained where the tree is held by the remaining 
roots; and then, with a digging-fork, dislodge the 
earth in the ball from them, and only lift it when you 
find that the tree will not strain, or the roots break. 

A gentle shake will now free it thoroughly from 
earth without dashing it against the ground, as most 
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laborers will do tmlese watched. From this time, the 
sooner it is in the ground the better; but if replanting 
is delayed, Nature must be imitated as nearly as pos- 
sible, by hiding the roots from the light and air, in 
the best manner, and as soon as yon can. An old rug, 
pieces of matting, wet straw, or, when these are not 
convenient, a light, but complete covering of pulver- 
ized soily should be thrown over the roots. 

Even in a rainy or cloudy day, injury is received 
by exposure to the chilling atmosphere or light. 

When the soil is sufficiently adhesive, and the trees 
to be planted are near their destination, a ball of earth 
may be left around the roots, and the whole carefully 
lifted in the arms of two men, and set in the hole. 

There is in plants a condition somewhat analogous 
to animal heat, though hardly sufficiently well defined 
to be pronounced vegetable heat. But it is certain 
that the temperature of plants must be maintained 
within a limited range, to preserve their juices from 
destructive change; and this limit is much re- 
stricted, when the roots are deprived of their natural 
protection, and exposed to chilling atmosphere. It is 
not necessary that the temperature of the air should 
even be lowered to the freezing-point, to accomplish 
great injury to the naked roots, which, while protected 
by earth, could endure an absence of heat indicated 
by thirty degrees below zero. There is something in 
this analogy of condition of plants to living beings 
which, while it excites our wonder, reveals to us how 
little we have yet learned regarding their mysterious 
processes. 

I have seen some of the roots of a pear tree, stand- 
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ing upon a bank, exposed on one side entirely nnpro- 
tested, to a severe winter, without injury. The 
requisite condition, or heat being maintained by their 
connection with the larger body of roots, which were 
protected in the soil — just as we daily expose a part 
of the person to the cold with impunity, while the 
naked body would not endure a temperature many 
degrees higher, without perishing. 

There is an equal danger in exposure to the opposite 
extreme of temperature, though not so rapid in its 
consequences. A cold bleak wind is far more efifective 
in drying up the sap than a moderately warm tem- 
perature, exerted for the same length of time. The 
effects of both extremes of heat and cold are the same. 
The si^ is inspissated to such a degree, that the 
empty cells close up, and become incapable of again 
exerting the mysterious endosmose action by which 
their functions are employed. Gould the lungs of a 
drowned person be once more inflated, the blood would 
commence its flow; or could the blood be induced to 
move by friction, the empty air-cells of the lungs 
Would fill, and the vital functions of life once more 
commence. Could we fill the collapsed sap-vessels of 
the dried tree, we should gain one point in its recovery, 
and in the appropriate place the means for this will 
be discussed. 

S0IIJ3 FOB PEABS. 

It is somewhat mortifying to the promologist, after 
twenty years of careful study of the laws which 
govern the growth and fruiting of trees, to feel con- 
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Btrained to acknowledge, tbat not only what he has 
leamed from others, but much of whiat he has gathered 
from his own experience, is to be distrusted-^perhaps 
nnleamed. 

In nothing is he likely to be more disappointed 
than in the soils which analogy and theory wonld 
indnce him to point out as superior. So many influ- 
ences and conditions afiect; the results of horticultui'al 
effort, that disappointment often follows the selection 
of what appear the finest soils. The Newtown Pip- 
pin, on the soil of Long Island, where it originated, 
refuses to yield the exquisite juices and rare perfumes 
which distinguish this king of apples ; and from the 
same island which once sent forth sloop-loads of the 
rarest Vergalieu- Pears, scarcely a bushel of perfect 
fruit of that variety has been gathered in one season 
for the last fifteen years. Neither the richest soil, nor 
the most careful cultivation, any longer produce good 
fruit of these varieties ; while on the rugged farms 
along the Hudson, the Newtown Pippin preserves its 
superiority with scarcely an attempt at cultivation 
bestowed upon it; and through the central and north- 
em counties of New York, the Vergalieu continues 
to produce its unrivalled fruit. Most of the other 
varieties of Pear are produced on Long Island and in 
New Jersey in great excellence and abundance. Vari- 
eties of pears are pronounced excellent in the vicinity 
of Boston, which are worthless when raised in other 
localities with equal care in cultivation. These anom- 
alies prevent us from declaring with certainty upon 
the fitness of any soil for all varieties of pears, when 
that particular locality and soil have not been tested 
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by experiment. No pmddht man will, therefore, plant 
a very large number of trees, of varieties which have 
not been proved in his neighborhood ; at least, not 
without having made careful inquiry regarding those 
that have succeeded or failed. 

Still, general rules that should govern in the choice 
of soils may be given. No soil, however rich, that 
allows water to remain on its surface more than a day 
after it has fallen, or to rise in holes dug not more 
than four feet deep, is fit for plantations of the Pear, 
or, indeed, of any other fruit tree. And no light, thin 
soil, which is not susceptible of deepening, can be 
relied on. 

The soil for the Pear must be dry, and either deep, 
or capable from the nature of its subsoil of deepening 
without destroying its excellence, and of a looseness 
of texture sufficient to allow the free extension of the 
tender rootlets. 

A peaty or alluvial soil, or one too rich in vegetable 
mould, may induce a luxuriant and beautiful growth 
in appearance, the succulent shoots of which a rigor- 
ous winter would certainly blight. A free loam 
having a large preponderance of sand, without being 
light, is preferable, as it is easily worked, at times 
when a clayey soil would be nearly a bed of mortar. 
With proper manuring the first would produce a 
stocky, well-ripened, but comparatively short growtii, 
while the latter, if in good condition, would induce 
one morer vigorous, but frec|uently unripened. 

A noticeable instance of tMs difference is seen in 
the fact, that the winter blight of the Pear has never 
been known on the rich, but Hght soils of New Jersey 
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and Long Island, which seem pecaliarlj adapted to 
the growth, productiveness, and longevity of the Pear ; 
while the winter of 1855 destroyed many thousands 
of pear trees on the strong soils of the counties of 
Central New York. In the neighbiurhood of Syracuse^ 
this was especially remarkable. 

Nothing ean be more fatal to the hopes of the pear 
grower than the selection of his trees from an alluvial 
flat. Blight at some period of their existence is sure 
to manifest itself in a great number of them. Free 
soils, however, it must be granted, are subject to 
balancing evils, in affording shelter to innumerable 
tribes of insect depredators, in .fostermg the produc- 
tion of equally innumerable varieties of weeds, and 
in more readily parting with moisture imd manure. 

A more nearly perfect soil as a base, for the cultiva* 
tion of the Pear, is a somewhat heavy loam, composed 
of three*fourths of coarsely granulated sand, fifteen to 
twenty per cent of clay, and the remainder of vege- 
table matter. This should rest upon a subsoil of sand 
and clay, extending to the depth of three or four feet. 
A bed of gravel should underlie the whole, thus afford- 
ing perfect under-drainage. It would be well for the 
planter, before engaging largely in the business, to 
ascertain the longevity and productiveness of such 
pear trees as are growing in his neighborhood. Many 
of the old Dutch residences of Brooklyn, erecibed long 
before the Bevolution, bearing evidence of the mili- 
tary violence of that period, are surrounded by trees 
older than themselves — ^trees that have outlived two 
or three generations of houses, each of which may 
have seen as many generations of men pass away* 
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Mr. Downing' certainly made a great mistake when, 
in writing a description of the soils suitable for the 
Pear, he pronounced a sandy loam mifitted for the 
permanent growth of the tree. Two or three hours' 
ride through the western end of Long Island would 
have convinced him that there were, in that locality, 
more pear trees, from fifty to one hundred years old, 
than in all the rest of the United States. The number 
of pear trees, more than forty years old, in Song's and 
Queen's counties alone, must be greater than fifty 
thousand. At Greenpoint, L. I., now the Seventeenth 
Ward of Brooklyn, may be seen an orchard of more 
than one hundred pear trees,- which the oldest resi- 
dents remember to have been of full size, and in full 
bearing, in their boyhood. Three of these trees I have 
found to measure respectively nine feet, ten and one- 
half, and eleven feet in circumference. These last 
cannot have been in existence less than one hundred 
and fifty years. 

These were the offspring of seed planted by the 
Dutch and Huguenot exiles, about the time of the 
settlement of the town in 1648 ; and are certainly good 
evidence of the longevity of the Pear, on compara- 
tively light soils. I do not assert, however, that trees 
planted on thin, sandy soils, eepeciaUysuch as overlie 
an impervious, or a poisonous subsoil,* would not be 
liable to blight. On such soils, the roots, compelled 
to keep near the surface, are exposed to the sudden 
and extreme heats of summer, by which their sap is 
so highly heated as to destroy the more newly-formed 

* As is the case, to a Umited extent, in some districts of New Jersey, wbero the 
fArf4mclde oi iroft— so ii^vrioits to Yegetatloii:-preyaiI& 



and tender spongioles and sap-veBsels. In snch casd^ 
the roots are said to be scalded; because, at their 
shallow position, they are nnable to obtain sufficient 
moisture for the supply of the leayes, which, by their 
abundant evaporation, lower the temperature of the 
gap — vapor being so perfect a conductor of heat . The 
frozen sap-blight has not, within the memory of man, 
been known to visit the localities above-mentioned, 
except under the circumstances noted relating to 
subsoils. 

TRAKSPOETING, 

Trees ought always to be packed, when the distance 
from the nursery to their destination is greater than 
can be accoinplished in three or four hours ; and, even 
in the latter case, their roots should be well protected. 
Packing is a labor that most nurserymen would avoid, 
as the charge seldom covers the bare cost of labor and 
material ; but no man who values health and vigor in 
bis trees will grudge five times the usual charge, if its 
payment was necessary. Indeed, it ought to be a • 
standing rule with nureerymen to charge such a price 
for trees as would cover the cost of packing ; and then 
to pack them would be a matter of course, which the 
ndstaken economy of the customer would not induce 
him to avoid. 

Unless the purchaser has bought only a small num- 
ber of trees, he should order them to be packed in 
boxes, that will endure the rough handling of freight- 
men, and protect them from bending, breaking, and 
exposure. 

K trees are to be removed long distances in tight 
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eases, they should be moderately dry, as if wet, or 
packed with very damp moss, or straw, they are liable 
to grow or to heat, and mould. 

Straw and other coarse material should be distri^ 
buted among the tops, and moss among the roots, 
separating not only the layers of trees, but, as far as 
possible, the individual trees and roots from each 
other. When the transit is by water for a long diB, 
tance, the moss should be dried, as sufficient humidity 
will be gathered on the passage ; and the roots should 
be first dipped in a mortar, composed of clay and 
water, by which they wiU receive a coating of earth, 
which will protect each rootlet from the atmoq^here. 



PART IL— THE SEEDLING, AOT) PROPA- 
GATION OF VARIETIES. 

THB SBBDUNO. 

It is BurprisiDg that 8o little attention lias been paid 
to the perfection of the seeds which form the germ 
of the trees we so highly value. Pear seeds are 
peculiarly liable to prove defective, being gathered 
from all sources ; and although they have recently sold 
at prices, varying from one hundred to two hundred 
dollars per bushel, there has not been a strict scrutiny 
as to. their quality. The dealer cannot be too severely 
blamed for this, as no standard of excellence has been 
established by the nurserymen. The latter is intent 
only on procuring a large supply of stocks for bud- 
ding, and as the results of inherent weakness in the 
stocks do not always manifest themselves in the nur- 
sery, he entertains but little anxiety about the source 
or defects of the seeds he plants. 

After abundant experience, I am satisfied, that not 
one-half of the pear seeds sown vegetate ; and of those 
that do, not more than one-fourth produce healthy 
stocks, and that of the hundreds of thousands of trees 
sold from the nurseries, not one in five reaches its 
tenth year. 

Carelessness in transportation, ignorance, or indo- 
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lence in planting, and neglect or absolute abuse in 
cultivation, are fatal to thousands ; but the indiffer- 
ence of the seed collector to the condition of health 
in the seed, equals all other causes in destructiveness. 
If the fruit is unripe, the seed must necessarily be 
impei*fect, and the perry pomace is usually formed 
from fruit, of which but a small portion is perfectly 
ripe. The variety of pear from which seed is to 
be taken is never considered, except by amateurs; 
and as many of our varieties are known to be tender 
in their wood, tardy in their growth, or badly shaped, 
and short-lived, the fruit cracking or rotting at the 
core, the offspring must be more or less corrupted by 
these defects. If allowed to remain only for a short 
time in the pomace or rotten fruit, acetous ferment- 
ation begins ; and the seed commencing to vegetate, 
the germ is injured by the acid. 

It must have been noticed that few seedlings make 
their appearance on ground where apples or pears have 
fallen, or been deposited after rotting in the cellar, 
while from the dung of animals fed on them, seed- 
lings start from almost every dropping; in the latter 
instance, all the fermenting acid matter of the pulp 
had been appropriated in the economy of digestion. 

Pear-seeds are injured, not only by being kept 
moist for a long time, but quite as often in the process 
of drying, and from being kept too dry. Large masses 
of moist seeds engender heat, but if the latter are ex- 
posed to constant atmospherical drying, the germ of 
many of the seeds would become greatly injured. 
Pear-seeds, soon after being cleaned from the pulp^ 
fihould be separated from each other by some desic- 
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eating material, sucli as sand, charcoal dust, &c. 
From experience, we have found, that to obtain 
healthy seedlings for budding or grafting, the seed 
must be selected from healthy and vigorous trees. 

In any part of a pear-growing country, there may 
be found large, vigorous trees, producing from ten to 
twenty bushels of small, well-shaped, but unmarket- 
able pears, having large and full developed seed — which 
fruit can be purchased for a small sum. These should 
not aU be gathered at once, but at three or four periods 
—obtaining at each time only those that are ripe or 
nearly so. As fast as they become quite soft, the seeds 
may be pressed out and sifted from the pomace, 
and before becoming quite dry, or indeed they may 
immediately, be mixed with two or three times their 
bulk of the sand and charcoal dust, &c., and after 
drying for a few days be preserved until Spring. 
Much has been said of late about the adaptation of 
varieties to each other ; that is, that certain varieties 
of pear should be grafted upon those having the same 
habits of growth. Sut upon a large scale this is 
impracticable. 

Some English nurserymen prefer the seeds of the 
Yirgalieu, as they are large and full, and Mr. Berck- 
mans has often told me that he has found all varieties 
do well on the Yirgalieu stock. There is little doubt 
that the stocks produced from the seeds of the more 
advanced and refined varieties produce fruit, when 
grafted upon, sooner than in inferior seedKngs. But 
there is the serious drawback, that the finer varieties 
are shorter lived, and more subject to disease, than the 
Orab Pear, almost in the ratio of their excellence. 
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From information of the use of a crab pe^r, in Oon- 
nectitut, known as the Peny, and from its great vigor, 
hardiness, and longevity, I anticipate excellent results 
from its use as a stock. 

After what has been said, it will be almost unne- 
cessary to state that varieties subject to blight; or 
fruit from trees that have been injured by it, must 
always be avoided by the seed collector. One cause 
of defect and failure in trees is, the selection of suckers 
for stocks. It has been customary for some nursery- 
men, during the great demand for pear stocks, and 
their consequent scaabity, to employ the vagrant and 
wandering famiUes of negroes to grub up the suckera 
in woods, and around old pear trees, for use in the 
nursery. Of the disadvantages attending the use of 
such stocks, it is hardly necessary to speak. 

PLANTINa SBSn— CULTIVATION OF SEEDLINGS. 

The seeds should be sown in October, after frost has 
made its appearance, or in early spring. The former 
is thou^t by many tp be preferable. The conditions 
favorable to their growth, are the same as for the best 
cultivation t>f trees. The soil should be deep, dry, 
weU pulverized, and moderately riclL When grown 
in very rich or damp soils, they make a rank, luxuriant 
growdi, but form excellent subjects for that pestilence 
of the Pear tree — ^the blight. Indeed, of all seedlings, 
not exotic, I think the Pear has generally proved the 
most difficult to grow. If the soil should be poor, the 
plant is stunted and small; and such plants seldom 
attain a vigorous condition, and are entirely unworthy 
of use as stocks fc»* budding. 
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To Beeure the proper mean requires good and care- 
fbl management. The soil should rather be a rich 
mould from an old pasture or meadow, than one re- 
cently mannred ; and not largely composed of leaf or 
swamp muck, which would tend to form a succulent 
and unripe growth. When but a few thousand are 
needed — the best plan is to form a bed in some dry or 
well drained spot, in the following manner — for 
10,000 seedlings, dig out a space thirty feet by fifty, 
two feet deep, and return only the surface soil; to 
this add: earth from old headlands, sods from a 
pasture, which have been rotted.during the previous 
summer, with three or four loads of leaf or swamp 
mnck, which has been one year exposed, and a similar 
quantity of weU rotted barn-yard manure. These, 
with a bushel or two of. lime, or what is greatly 
preferred, fifty pounds of super-phosphate of lime, 
should be 'thoroughly intermixed ; and the seed sown 
in rows one foot apart. In this manner, if the season 
should prove to be one of drought, the bed may be 
watered and shaded froni the sun during the hottest 
weather. It is important to obtain a large early 
growth ; so that, by the first of August, they should be 
at least a foot to eighteen inches high, and quite stocky. 
It would be much better if the seedlings could have 
a greater distance between them ; but this peculiar 
management would be found quite impracticable on a 
large scale. Newly-cleared wood land, when dry, and 
cultivated for two years, is favorable to the growth 
of seedlings ; and in all cases, soil which has not before 
grown fruit trees, must be selected, and nearly or quite 
as deeply tilled as the bed above described. Unless 

3 
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a good growth is early secured, the plants are liable 
to two serious disadvantages : 

First, if they should continue late in growth, and 
the early frosts overtake them with succulent and un- 
ripened wood, the frozen sap-blight will often destroy 
them, unless amply protected by removal and burial 
in the soil. And, secondly, pear seedlings are fre- 
quently attacked in the hot mid-summer months by 
a sort of rust, that appears in spots on the leaves, 
which soon after ripen, and then the growth ceases. 

The only preventives are, to secure a full growth 
early in the season, or to shade the plants during the 
continuance of the hot weather. 

In the latter part of July, or early part of August, 
when the growth has become somewhat checked, and 
many of the leaves are ripening, thi tap-roots may be 
cut by thrusting a long handled instrument — ^some- 
what like a spade, but of half the width, thinner 
and quite sharp — ^in an oblique direction, T>eneath the 
plants, six to eight inches below the surface. This is 
practiced in England and France much earlier, say 
in the middle of June, but is objectionable on account 
of checking their growth. In the first method, the 
retiring sap will form new fibrous roots, which will 
much assist the growth in another season. 

In the fall, pear seedlings must always be removed, 
and the first grown and best rooted selected for the 
nursery rows, to be budded the next summer. The 
second quality also is sometimes planted in the nur- 
sery for budding the second summer; but seedlings of 
the third quality, and sometimes of the second, are, the 
next spring, replantedin the bed — ^not being sufficiently 



vigorous for budding. The winter is often fatal to. 
seedlings in the bed, by heaving them out of the ground. 
They are therefore packed in sand in the cellar, or are 
buried, top and roots, in close beds, until spring, foir 
preservation. 
« 

OBTAININa NEW SEEDLINa VABIEmiS. 

These are the result of accidental or intentional 
hybridization, or of the natural tendency of the seed to, 
change, both in the chu-acter of the fruit, and the 
'habit of the tree. It may be assumed that, although 
seedlings of pears resemble the parent, yet that no 
two seedlings, of cultivated varieties at least, produce, 
fruit exactly alike. 

The fruit of some of the natural seedlings — ^tbat is, 
tliose not produced by complex hybridization, and 
found growing without the aid of art — often reproduce 
their variety by their seed ; or, at least, plants of almost 
perfect similarity. But there is ever a constant ten*, 
dency in the most luscious and melting varieties to 
return to the wild state. Yan Mons, of Belgium, who 
expended a life-time in experiments on the variation 
of pear seedlings, held the theory, that ^' wild pear 
trees, in a state of nature and in their native soils, 
always reproduced seed without perceptible variation ; 
but that, as soon as the original circumstances are 
altered, and the seed is planted in a new climate or 
soil, change commences." His theory is at this time 
familiar to all, and need be but briefly alluded to here. 
The pear selected for its seed must have travelled, 
one step at least, away from the acrid crab. It is 
essential moreover, that it should not be of the higher 
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order, as he, asserted the theory, that at or near the 
ra^th generation of saccessive seedlings, the highest 
point of exeellenoe is reached, and a rapid declension 
begins. I have nowhere seen confirmatory examples 
of the last portion of his dogma. 

The seeds of the variety being chosen, its -froiting 
was to be accelerated by every means, as the short life 
of man would scarcely Miffice for the six generations 
required, when the froiting of each was extended to 
the natural term of fifteen to twenty years. The seed- 
lings were therefore subjected to root pruning, summer 
pincMng, rin^g of the bark and twisting of the limbs, 
until the sap retarded in its passage was tortured into 
forming fruit. 

The seeds of the first generation, whose fruit would 
exhibit but slight amelioration, were sown, and the 
fruiting hastened in the same way, and the seeds 
sown successively until the fifth and sixth generations 
were reached. From these he produced a great variety 
of glorious fruits. 

' The limits designed for this book will not permit 
even a hint at the extensive discussion this theory has 
elicited, but few can doubt at this day, that the cause 
of the variation in all cases is hybridiasation through 
the fiowers. I have never seen evidence sufficient 
to convince me that the continual cultivation of a 
crab pear would ever alter its characteristics in the 
individual tree or its grafts. 

Amateurs do not, however, cultivate or preserve 
every seedling produced. Certain indications govern 
them in their selections in the seed-bed, or soon after 
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trstisplaiitmg, and those onlj receive great care and 
attentioii which are of promising app^irance. 

If the leaves of a seedling exhibit an exoess of down^ 
or the branches are very thomj, the probabilities tarn 
against its proving of sufficient excellence to warrant 
its cultivation. To these marks of inferiority', I have 
added, from my own obseirvation, a peculiar bright^ 
deep green, not easily desmbed, a remsurkable vigor 
of growth, an unusual ouantity of limbs, and a thick 
bniyfoliLge. The fomation of fruit for any other 
purposes than reproduction, or the mere creation of 
seeds, is an unnatural process — or, in other words j is 
produced by artificial means. Kone of our finest 
varieties of pears equal seedlings in their profuseness 
of foliage and shoots. In the former, the number of 
shootei is generally less and the growth much stoutei^ 
more stocky and straight. 

Wl^n this is the appearance of the young seedling, 
and the leaf is bright and oleaginous, instead of dull 
and downy, when the petiole of the leaf is long and 
clean, when the color of the wood is more inclining 
to purple or yellow than bright green, and when the 
spurs and spines which appear are blunt, instead of 
long, sharp, and thorn-like, we may reasonably con^ 
elude that a new variety of some excellence will be 
produced* 

If the fruit sets well in spring, and continues to grow, 
although frosts and bksting winds have injured other 
fruit, it is a sign of hardiness ; and if more than three 
to six fruits set in a single coronal of flowers, it is a 
fair signal of great productiveness. More than one 
season will be necessary to prove its exceU^ice,as 
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many promising fruits, in their first season, haye 
important defects, snclx as rotting at the core, gritti- 
ness, or astringency. Some excellent pears have 
been discitrded as ontcasts in their first fruiting, 
which subsequently proved to be worthy of Ugh rank. 
It has been advised not to hasten the fruiting of seed- 
lings, by budding on the quince or grafting on older 
trees, as it is supposed to change the character, of the 
fhute too much for identificatioa in futiire g>owth; 
but for these opinions I can see no good reasons. M. 
De Jonge, of Brussels, says : 

" A bud inserted near the ground in a quince stock, 
will produce fruit in the third or fourth year ; and, 
though the wood may acquire a different tinge, yet 
the form of the fruit will remain the same, although 
some varieties may be larger, of richer flavor, and in 
greater abundance. These effects are, however, except 
tions, and are attributable to the sort of quince, of 
which there are several varieties, differing as widely in 
their influence on the Fear, as the varieties of the 
wild pear employed for stock." 

The period of time required to prove a new variety 
will exhaust the patience of most persons. Three 
years will be required to judge if the seedling prouiises 
sufSiciently to encourage its cultivation ; seven years 
more, with pruning and good cultivation, to produce 
fruit; five years more, of successive fruiting, to 
definitively test its quality, and correctly determine its 
worth. 

Fifteen years of extra care and attention are thus 
required to prove a single variety ; and if to this we 
add ten years, more, before it can be extensively 
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known and cultivated, we may see how slowly the 
labors of the pomologist afe crowned with success, 
but this period may be abridged one-half by working 
upon the Qu:yj|ce. 

In Mr. Hovet's splendid collection of American 
Seedling Fears are some of , remarkable promise. 
Among those termed by Mr. Hovey, Dana's Seed- 
lings, are several which are admitted by such excellent 
judges as Mr. Louis Bsbcemans, to possess signs of 
rare goodness. 

Many seedling collections would amply repay the 
labor and cost bestowed upon their cultivation ; while 
in others, labor would be entirely thrown away upon 
thousands of worthless varieties, without securing one 
valuable sort. 

HTBBIDIZING. 

It is often desirable to combine the qualities of two 
pears in a new variety, and this is practicable only 
through their flowers. When the blossoms are about 
to open, inclose the cluster selected with a lace bag, 
and when perfectly expanded, cut away the stamens 
or male organs of the blossoms, and with a small color- 
brush gather the pollen from the anthers of the variety 
with which it is designed to cross, and impregnate 
the pistils left standing in the blossoms — ^which should 
again be inclosed in the lace bag until the petals fall 
(Figs. 1 and 2). The seeds taken from this fruit, when 
ripened, should be planted with care, and a full detail 
of the double parentage noted. It by no means fol- 
lows that these seeds will all produce the same fruit, 
for the original varieties from which they have been 
derived will exercise more or less influence in causing 
them to vary. 
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- The Btameus when cnt away most not be ripe 
enongh for their pollen to commonicate with and 



fertilize their own pistils. The pollen used for impreg- 
nating mnBt be ripe and powderj, and the stigma of 
the pistil muBt be damp. It was in this w&y that Mr. 
Knioht produced his Monarch, Dummore, and other 
fine Pears, though the general resnlts of this process 
do not seem to be remarkable. 

Mr. Louis £ebceua»b, from whom I have freely 
drawn information for this work, has some 30,000 
seedlings of his own propagation and of collections 
from Tan Hons, Espkbin, Bivoet, Dr. Bknoelb, and 
other eminent pomologiste, which he has selected by 
Tarions marks and tokens which are eloquent to him 
in prophesying the merits of their fruits. He does 
not, I think, after a long experience, pay much atten- 
tion to artificial hybridization for producing new 
varieties. 

Notwithstanding the splendid results of a systematic 
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improveizieQt of the Pear, and the noble fruits obtained 
bj the gentlemen named, we haye been indebted to 
accident, or rather to the voluntary contribntionB of 
Katnre, for those pears which rank the highest in- 
beauty, flavor, and general excellence. The Duchesse, 
fotmd in a hedge at Angers ; the Seckel, in the woods 
of Pennsylvania ; the Yirgalieu, the Bartlett, and the 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, whose origin is not believed^ 
to be the subject of design, all confirm this view f 
while we must acknowledge that there is a delicacy 
in the constitution of many of the pears obtained by 
sci^itific propagation, that renders them inferior to 
the accidental varieties. 

> In fact, the superior vigor and hardiness of those 
varieties obtained through accident, alone enabled 
&em to survive the neglect and dif&culties undel? 
which they sprang into existence ; the high>-fiavoredf 
lorge^ and truly splendid varieties product by scien- 
tific skill and high cultivation, maintain their supeiit 
ority only under the conditions in which they were 
nurtured. I have seen the Duchesse d'Angouyme 
growing on quince stocky for twelve years, in a grasft 
plot, without attention, where it had been planted 
when twenty years old, and yet producing large, 
melting fruit. 

AFlemish Beauty, BeurrS Bosc,or Bearr6 Diel would 
have succumbed under this treatment long before. 

LiSAF-BLlGHT OF SEEDLINGS. 

Leaf-blight is the terror of nurserymen, and when 
it makes its decided appearance, his hope of success 
for the season is at an end. 

8* 
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The disease is not Becessarilj fatal, but when plants 
in the seed-bed are attacked b j it, the cnltivator will 
almost desire that thej had perished outright; as great 
numbers of them will be checked so prematurely in 
their growth, as to be unable to endure the rigor of 
the next winter. 

On Uxe fiTBt appearance of the disease, smaU brown 
^ spots are seen upon the under side of the leaves of the 

weaker plants in the seed-bed or nursery rows, which 
spread quickly over the whole leaf, and in a few days, 
over the entire collection of plants. Growth stops at 
once, the leaves fall, and budding for that season is* 
of course prevented. At this period all nostrtmis and 
chemicals are useless. The fact that this disease pre- 
vails most in old nursery grounds, and indeed is 
almost confined to soils long cultivated, points to the 
necessity of restoring to the soil its original qualities, 
or of planting only in new soils. The disease is doubt- 
/ less of fungous character, and as its appearance on 

the leaf would indicate, is highly cohtagious. As 
remarked twenty years since, it is much more pre- 
valent upon the leaves of seedling stocks than upon 
those of budded and fine varieties. Buds set in stocks 
attacked with this pestilence, and which have suffi- 
cient vitality for growth, produce healthy trees, whose 
leaves remain unspotted. This has afforded a curious 
subject for speculation among pomdogists. 

Mr. DowBma supposed this disease to be identical 
with the cracking and cankering of the fruit of some 
varieties. 

Some kinds of pear trees in bearing in my grounds 
are slightly attacked every year, but the disease makes 
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no progress ; the small number of leaves affected drop 
off, and growth commences again, though the fruit 
does not acquire more than half size. The best pre- 
yentives are : to^ plant in new, deep, and rich soils ; 
to cultivate well and obtain a good, strong growth 
before the first of Augast. 

An article%pon this subject, exhibiting evidence of 
close investigation, and containing suggestions of much 
value, was written for The Horticvllmrist some years 
since, hj Mr. H. IS*. Hookeb, of Kochester. 

PBOP4(}ATION BY LATEBS AHD OUTTINOS. 

With the Pear this is always a difficult process, and 
requires nice management. If the theory regarding 
the necessity of affinity between the stock and the 
graft is worthy of attention, propagation by layers is 
important, for nothing can be nearer in affinity to a 
variety than the variety itself. Some varieties are 
much more easily propagated in this manner than 
others, but when the proper conditions are observed, 
success is attainable with all. When the leaves are 
ripening in the early part of August, the lower shoots 
of the present year's growth should have the bark 
and sappy wood cut through on the lower side, to 
about one third of the diameter of the shoot. Some- 
times a ring of bark about an eighth of an inch wide 
may be removed entirely around. The shoot is then 
bent down into a hole (care being taken not to break 
it at the cut), and covered with fine soil, tightly 
packed. The retiring sap from the ripened leaves is 
arrested at the incision, and there form^ Tootlets. I 
have succdeded by this method in producing hand- 
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some trees from about one half of the branches lay* 
ered. When it is desirable to do this somewhat 
extensively, a ^^ stool" may be formed by catting off 
the tree about a foot above the ground. The next 
season there will be produced a dozen or more thrifty 
shoots from a tree two years old, which may all be 
layered as above described. When the^oots are too 
high for this kind of treatment, incisions may be made 
in them, and balls of clay and cow-dung mixed together 
put over the incisions, inclosed with matting, and 
tied. 

QVIKOB STOCKS. 

These are always propagated by layers or cuttings. 
Any attempts at propagating by seeds would evidently 
be unsuccessful in producing a uniform variety fitted 
for budding with the Pear. 

The Angers and, latterly, the Paris varieties of the 
Quince, are the only ones in use for this purpose. 
The qualities needed for stocks are: free, rapid 
growth ; a tendency to a large size so as to equal the 
pear trunk, and to root freely from cuttings or layers; 
to have a cellular and ligneous formation that will fit 
them to xmite readily with that of the Pear. In those 
varieties that refuse the Pear, or on which it makes 
an imperfect union, we shall perceive by examining 
the fracture where the pear wood cleaves from the 
Quince, that the adhesion has been produced simply 
by the irregular and grooved surfaces of the wood of 
the bud and the stock, fitting into each other without 
any intermingling of the . ligneous fibres of each, 
although the bark of the two species has united to 
form a sheath over the imperfect union. That inter^ 
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mingling, and continnation of woodj fibres, which 
takes place between a^ bud and its stock of the same 
species, does not here exist. There is, then, only a 
mechanical adhesion of irregnlar surfaces, held to- 
gether by a sheath of bark. 

The apparent antipathy of some yarieties of the 
Pear to the Quince is, doubtless, owing to the resist- 
ance made by the different texture and cellular form- 
ation of the Quince to the returning sap. 

It is probable that, the cells of the Quince being 
smaller than those of the Fear, the inspissated sap of 
the latter^ on its return, has beconxe too rich in albumen 
to pass into them; but sufficiently accurate micros- 
copic experiments have never been instituted to pro- 
nounce decisively upon the theory. 

The tubes of all woody formations are not continuous, 
but successive — ^like the joints of bambpo : the upper 
ends being smaller, and fitting into spaces between 
the lower ends of the next higher series. It is com- 
monly known that water will not pass readily through 
the smaller tubes, in which alcohol and ether easily 
flow. From the same cause, probably, the richer juice 
of the Pear will not flow in the smaller tubes of the 
Quince ; and the consequence is, that a swelling out of 
the Pear at that point is formed by the repelled juice 
which, not finding a free passage, produces no ligneous 
fibres or cellular tissue in the Quince. 

FROPAOATIOir OF THe'qUINOB BT LATEBS ' AND 

oumwos. 

The Quince forms a notable exception to all other 
fhdt trees in its ability to form roots readily from any 
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part of its bark. The propagation of the Angers 
Quince, b j layers or cuttings, is manifestly only a con- 
tinuation of the original individual tree. 

The cuttmgs should he made in the fall or vmiter — 
not later than January y since the buds will begin to 
swell in the early, warm days of winter. It is desir- 
able that the buds should remain in a completely dor- 
mant state, so that they can make no demand upon 
the cutting for sap until rootlets have pushed out, and 
given the cutting ability to furnish it without exhaus- 
tion. It is not generally considered that roots are 
never added by influences exterior to tlie plant, but 
are the product of the plant itself. The roots of a 
cutting are formed by the sap contained within itself, 
which, exuding as healing lymph, is changed into roots 
under the peculiar conditions of air, moisture, and 
darkness — ^which process goes on even in winter^ when 
the ground is not frozen. It will be seen, then, that 
those plants formed with large evaporating organs in 
the bark will not readily root, as they part too easily 
with their sap. The close, dense bark of the Quince, 
and the hard rind of the outer wood of the Grape 
peculiarly fit them for this method of propagation ; 
and we consequently find that, out of thousands of 
cuttings planted of the Angers variety, but few fail 
of rooting. 

The cuttings should be planted as early in spring as 
possible, although their vitality is so great as to sur- 
vive almost any treatment, in soils fitted for them. 
During a rather wet June, while trimming some quince 
stocks, preparatory to budding in August, I directed 
the trimmings, then in full leaf, and with some inches 
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of new growth, to be planted in the ftdjoiaing gronnd, 
■which was so sandy and poor that it had been left 
implanted. Even with these disadvantages, more than 
half took root, and made fair plants. 

The cuttings should be from eight inches to a foot 
long, and planted so as to leave an inch or two of bads 
above the surface of the ground. The soil should be 
rather clayey, and retentive of moisture. When it is 
light, it should be packed firmly aronnd the cnttingB 
with the foot — the closer the better. CuttiugB of the 
Quiuce will usually succeed more nniformly in rather 
damp soils, but will not so uniformly grow thrifty 
when tran^lauted to drier grounds. 
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Quince stalka are, however, produced in much 
greater qnantities by layers from permanent planta- 
tions of stools. These are made by planting quince 
toots ^about four feet apart, in" very deep and richly 
manured soils, and cutting back the growth every 
year near the ground. 'Diis treatment forces up a 
large number of thrifly shoots, which increase in 
quantity as the stock grows older. 
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As ti8iiall7 practiced, in the latter part of August, 
tlie earth is beaped up, and firmlj packed aroiuid Uiese 
cloBters of shoots or stools, as in Fig. 8. 

The shoots throw ont roots immediately, bnt are not 
TisaaUy separated from the stock till the antonm of 
the following year. It has not been customary to 
commence earthing ap before the second spring ; biit 
we have fonnd it of essential importance to do it 
earlier, so as to secure the benefit of the concentrated 
sap of the foil. 

If-*. 



Hfi 4, ntwtnMnt of Stool* In tha tat, secand, Ibnrtli, ud Ofth rxn. 

A mnch better plan, practiced by Mr. A. S. Fuller, is 
shown at Fig. 4. The stool is planted in a trench, 
, which, as the former increases in size, is, at the earthing 
up of each saccessive crop, filled higher and higher, 
until, at the removal of the fifth crop, the stool ia dng 
up, the low&r part of the root removed, and the upper 
and more vigorons portion replanted. 
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It is of the highest importance that onlj the reij 
best rooted plants, either of qnince or pear, shoold be 
planted in the nnrserj. Mr. Bany, than whom there 
is no higher authority, says, in his excellent work, 
"The Fnrit Garden,'^ that "one himdred good, vigor- 
ons stocks are worth fire hundred poor ones;" and 
some of ns will live to see th^ day when customers 
will pay five times more for a perfectly healthy, 
well-grown tree, than they will for a poor, or even 
a medium one.'' There are a few purchaseiB now of 
the same opinion. It has been customary to crowd 
the nursery rows with all the plants that promised to 
survive, planting them only eight inches apart, and to 
bud them all, without discrimination, during the fol- 
lowing TOmmer. The eonsequence W not imfre- 
quently been, a feeble growth from thode buds that 
barely survived ; a thrifty growth in the vigorous and 
healthy stocks ; and complete failure in one half of the 
number planted. 

When stocks are strongly rooted, they should be 
planted in the fall — ^provided the ground is ridged up 
against the rows, to prevent heaving out in the winter. 
If weakly rooted, and no extra care is intended, they 
should be buried in light, dry soil, placing the roots 
thickly together in a trench, and filling it up within 
a few inches of the top. This should be done 
early, in order that the ground may be firmly settled 
by rains, and packed about the roots before it is 
froaEen. 
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As early as the condition of the ground will permit, 
the stocks so treated should be planted in nursery 
rows, or bedded out. In bedding out, the weaker 
stocks maybe planted thickly^ or only two or three 
inches apart, in rows, at a sufficient distance to permit 
plowing between. The soil should be strong and 
deep, and the plants receive thorough cultivation. 
The nursery ground should be deeply worked, and 
well manured a year previous to the planting of the 
stocks, in order that the application of fresh and powei> 
ful manures may not induce a succulent and unripe 
growth. 

The method of preparing a plot of ground planted 
recently with stocks, may not be inappropriate to this 
section. The soil was a sandy loam, half an acre of 
it being filled with boulders, varying from the size of 
a paving-stone to those weighing five hundred pounds 
each. As these stones were reached by the plow, 
they were removed by laborers with spades and crow- 
bars, and placed on the surface of the plowed land. 
When a furrow had been cleared of stones, the sub- 
soil plow was drawn by a stout team in the bottom 
of it, loosening the subsoil to the depth of six inches. 
This loosened earth was now thrown out by the 
tjommon plow, and the hard soil again deepened by 
the subsoil plow, until the whole depth of loosened 
soil was from sixteen to eighteen inches. The ground 
was then cross-plowed, harrowed smooth, furrows 
drawn four feet apart, and deepened with a spade. 
Thirty thousand pear stocks were then planted one 
fbot apart in these trenches. The whole expense 
for labor was as follows : 
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8 daytf labor of iean u&d man, in |ilowiBg and sabsoifing, at 

*4... $82 00 

8 days' labor of 3 men to loosen and remoye rocks and stones, 

at$l ; 9 00 

I day's ftirrowing by double plowing ; 4 00 

27 days' deepening trenches, at $1 27 00 

80 days' plantiing stocks 20 00 

$92 00 

K double the labor had been devoted to deepening 
the soil, it would have been an economic expenditure. 
Great care shonld be exercised in securing the trees 
in straight lines, as a tree projecting from the row is 
liable to injury from the plow. 

The soil must be dry and rich, and the use of that 
common but vaguely defined term must not be mis- 
understood. Properly expressed, the soil should be 
fertile without having received recent applications 
of strong maniireB. 

HANI7SB8 FOB NXTBSBBT STOCKS. 

To stimulate a vigorous growth early in the season, 
an application of from three hundred to five hundred 
pounds of guano per acre is highly approved. It 
should have been composted for a month previous to 
use with forty times its bulk of well pulverized swamp 
muck, which has been exposed to the frosts of at least 
one winter after digging. This stimulating compost, 
however^ should be applied in the Fall, after growth 
has ceased, well distributed, and plowed in on soils 
otherwise in good condition. A strong and stocky 
growth of trees will ensue, and as this energetic and 
volatile manure will have exhausted its power by 
midsummer, the young wood will ripen fully, and 
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become hard and firm. A much more perfect manare 
for the deyelopment of young trees is formed from a 
mixture of guano and superphosphate of lime. This 
I prepare each winter, and have found most excellent 
effects from an application of six hxmdred to one 
thousand pounds per acre in the strong, healthy growtiti 
and early fruiting of almost every tree to which it is 
applied. 

To prepare this quantity of superphosphate, use 
three hundred pounds of burned bones, or four hun- 
dred pounds of ground, unbumed bones dissolved in 
one hundred and fifty pounds of strong sulphuric acid 
diluted with twice its bulk of water, adding one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of Peruvian Gpiano ; the whole 
to be thoroughly intermixed. The excess of acid 
changes the volatile carbonate of ammonia in the 
guano to the soluble but non-volatile sulphate, which 
is slower, and not corrosive or injurious in its action 
on plants. The resulting mixture being in a semi- 
fluid state, some absorbing material will be needed to 
act as a divisor. Peat or swamp muck, nearly dry, 
will be the best substance, and may be used in large 
quantities, being itself composed of the ligneous and 
carbonaceous products of the growth of wood. This 
compost may be spread broad-cast, or strewn in fur- 
rows plowed near the rows. The necessity of fumish'- 
ing the elements found in this manure magr be seen 
at once in the chemical analyses of the Pear, its bark 
and wood. 

On the farm of Prof. Mapbs, several varieties of 
pears, which with us have not hitherto maintained 
their European reputation, have been produced, of 
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great excellence, by application of the phosphates. 
The fruits were pronounced by Louis Bebckmans, Col. 
Wnj>SB, and others, the finest of their kind ever grown 
in thift country. 

A study of the following analysis will show the 
necessity of using potash in addition to the elements 
found in the superphosphate and guano, which may 
be supplied to the soil in the form of crude potash, 
green sand marl, or woodashes. Neither ashes nor 
potash should be mixed directly with guano or stable 
manures, or so placed in the soil as to come inmie- 
diately in contact with each other. 
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One hundred pounds of fruit yield nearly half a poond of adiea, the 
wood and bark much more. 



A8H18 or 

Fotash 

Soda 

Lime..... 

Magnesia 

Sulphuric Add. • . 

Silicic Acid 

Phosphoric Acid. . 
Phosphate of Iron 



HSAST WOOD. 



BABK. 



FBUIT. 



27-00 

28-14 
8-00 
0-45 
0-80 

10-40 
0-80 



6-20 

88-86 
9-40 
1-80 
0-40 
8*60 



64-69 
8-62 
7-98 
6-22 
5-69 
1-49 

14-28 
2-00 



PBEPABATIOH OF STOCKS FOB FLANTINO. 

The small cost of stocks has induced a careless 
method of planting, and a more mexcusable neglect 
in preparing them for it. Quince stocks are usually 
taken from the mother plant or stool by a quick jerk, 
which leaves a large ragged end ; as it strips off the 
bark and wood from the stool, for a space at least 
twice the diameter of the stock. At the season when 
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this IS performed, no healing lymph exudes, and ci 
couree, no rootlets are produced ; besides, the rugged 
wound does not encourage their formation. A raw, 
unhealed end always remains ; and of some thousands 
of pear trees upon quince roots, which I have removed, 
I haye never seen fibres put forth, where such a wound 
has been made. The rough corrugated ends will show 
the marks of the rupture made by their violent 
removal from the parent stock. 

The injured roots of stocks should be smoothly cut^ 
and the Jagged portions deanly pruned away^ leamng 
a sv/rface^from which fresh rootlets wiU readHy spring. 

In the violent removal of the stock, the bark is 
stripped from nearly all of the fibrous roots ; and if 
they are not removed, a large mass of decaying 
organism must be thrown oflF, before a healthy vitality 
can commence. 

When the fibres are thick and matted, they should 
be cut back to an inch in length, or they will be 
pressed together in the soil, and decay. Two rootlets 
or fibres never come in contact when growing, and 
this condition should be accurately imitated in 
planting. 

Pear seedlings, which have not been root-pruned in 
the seedrbed, have long tap-roots, which should be 
shortened to six or eight inches. It has been recom- 
mended to lay out the tap-root in a horizontal direc- 
tion ; but the distorted position obstructs the free fiow 
of sap ; and the root receiving nutriment from only 
one direction, the tree will be distorted by growing 
mostly on the same side. 

The tops of stalks are frequently allowed to remain ; 
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but they should be well pruned, in order to induce a 
new and large-leafed growth to prepare sap that on 
its return will strengthen and unite the bud to the 
stock. When all of the top is allowed to remain, the 
leaves will be small, and but little new wood formed, 



Flff.& 



Flff.flL 



FI«T. 




Fig. S. A seedling of 0!ii«7«ftr'sgTOwflL 

Fig. 6l TIm aame at two j^tn, after root pruning. 

Fig. 7. The aeme at two jreart, with primings 

V 

while close pruning would induce large and yigorous 
leaves capable of preparing great quantities of well 
aerated sap. 
The contrast between Figs* 5 and 6 is not too 
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fltrongly pictured, to represent the real advantages 
derived from root and top pruning. The pruning of 
Ihe top should always be done before planting, as the 
roots do not obtain sufficient hold of the soil to pre- 
vent their being disturbed and pulled out by the 
knife. 

nrFLUEKOB OF THE GSAFT UPON LONOSVnT. 

The increase of the number of trees of a given variety 
has for some years been considered as a simple exten- 
sion of the original tree of that variety. Grafts or 
buds taken from any variety of the Pear, when inserted 
into a pear stock, will entirely change its character- 
istics, and enforce the production of their own variety 
of fruit. Having this power, it is not too much to 
believe, that they have that also of carrying with them 
whatever defect of constitution, or feebleness of vitality, 
may infect the plant, and that trees produced from 
them would be feeble or strong, short or long-lived, in 
proportion to the possession or want of these qualities 
in the original. 

That the defects of a tree must limit the powers of 
all its descendants, is a well known physiological fact. 
But the different trees of a variety are not descendants 
from an original of that variety, but only parts of it ; 
and starting from this basis, some pomologists have 
asserted, that as all the trees of any variety are but 
branches from the original, and not the product of 
fecundated seed, they must be limited in their exist- 
ance by the life of the original. 

In this theory, however, sufficient allowance is not 
made for the increase of vitality, by alliance with 
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a vigoronB stock, which is the product of a seed ; and 
hence possesses the elements of independent life, and 
the power of infusing much of its own principle of 
longevity into the engrafted scions or buds. 

It would be more nearly correct to say, that the 
duration of a variety is limited more or less by that 
of its original, and that any inherent disease in it will 
be continued, in all its buds and grafts, although 
the superior vitality of the stock may mitigate its 
virulence, or protract its dormant period. 

Certainly, a settled conviction is obtaining among 
pomologists, that some of our finest varieties, that have 
been in existence for but the short time of fifty to 
seventy years, have nearly reached the culmination — 
as they can now only be produced, in any degree of 
excellence, by the utmost care. 

The White Doyennd, the Chaumontel, and others, 
are notable instances of the justice of this conviction. 
Some localities still produce fruit of these varieties of 
great beauty and excellence ; but even there, the invis- 
ible hand of disease has stealthily touched their fruits, 
and the plague-spot is appearing upon their golden 
cheeks. , 

The influence of the stock upon grafts is very 
marked. The fruits of early summer varieties are 
retarded in their ripening when grafted upon winter 
varieties ; and pears that should keep until Easter, will 
ripen in December, if the tree which produced them 
was grafted upon a summer variety. 

Similarity in growth and color of wood, and in style 
and color pf leaf| between stock and graft, is important 

4 
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in attaining perfection, but inyuncticable on a large 
scale. 

METHODS OF GRAFTINa. 

Scions for grafting should be of one or two years'. 
growth, that have not yet produced fruit-buds. The 
shoots selected should be firm-wooded and stocky, 
with buds close together, as a strong, healthy growth 
is characterized by these marks. 

Orafts taken from the upright shoots near the top 
of the tree are apt to make a vigorous and upright 
growth, but are more tardy in bearing. Taken from 
the lower part of the tree, they produce a more widely- 
spread form, and fruit earlier. 

The trees from which the grafts or buds are taken 
should be healthy, and have produced a vigorous 
growth during the previous season, but such as have 
at any time exhibited symptoms of frozen sap-blight 
should especially be avoided. 

Varieties which succeed but indifferently on quince 
stocks, ought not to be propagated by scions from 
trees grown on quince. Indeed, it is a mooted ques- 
tion whether grafts should be taken at all from such 
a source ; but I see no reason for going to this extreme. 

The part of the graft used with the most success, is 
that at the junction of the spring and midsummer 
growth, which is marked by a somewhat fainter annu- 
lar swelHng than that at the commencement of the 
spring growth. 

The theory of grafting is, that the newer tissues of 
woody growth unite, when brought into contact, if 
their sap- vessels are not indurated by age. The ter- 
if^ of ^e cellular tubes are capable of exuding 
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tfae albnininoiu deposit of the sap, which uniteB Ihe 
graft to the new wood of the stock. 

It is not nnfrequent that thriftjr grafts of two or 
three years' growth are blown out of the deft in the 
stock ; and it will always be found on examination that 
only the bark and extreme rind of sap-wood have 
united, while on ike remaining surfaces, woody.matter 
has been deposited without adhesion. 

When grafts are procured from a distance, or it is 
necessary to keep them some time before use, they 
should be cut in winter, or early spring, before the 

buds hare swollen, and 
packed away in moder- 
ately damp sand. If al- 
lowed to be too wet, 
they will decay, and if 
exposed to evaporation, 
they will wither. The gndft should 
be in a less adranced 
condition than the 
Stock, as during the 
process of adhesion, 
evaporation from the 
bark goes on rapidly 
when the sap in the 
graft is active, and 
death ensues, be- 
cause the supply can not be maintained. 

Grafting of the pear is usually performed only on 
large-sized stocks or upon bearing trees, except in 

* FIf. 6 npnaeaU a tnndi, exUbtttng wood-bndB. in tlM bcft o on dt tto a te « 




Fig. ». 
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narseiy stocks, where bnda set the previous Beason 
have failed. On the smaller stocks, of one to four yeara 
of age, bndding ia by fer the preferable method of 
propagation. 




When the trees are lai^, only the younger and 
thriftier limbs shoold be grafted; but when all the 
branches are old, and covered with rough bark, 
a sufficient number of them shonld be shortened, 
in order to indnce new growths, on which the 
grafting may be performed, as shown in Figs. 11 
or 13. 

l^oTiBandB of pear trees, almost gigantic in their 
sine, in all parts of our country, now bearing only 
the most acrid fruit, could each be made in a few 
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jeais to prodnce almost a wagon-load of the finest 
pears. 

When it is desirable to grafl small stocks, it should 
be done by the process known as whip-grafting, as 
illnstrated by Fig. 12. In Fig. 13, the cleft, which 
is a simple split, is exhibited open, as it would be 



after the insertion of the parts. Cleft-graftiDg is 
nsnally performed on stocks of more thaji half an 
inch in thickness — as shown by Figs. 10 and 11. 

All of these operations can be performed daring a 
month or six wee^ enhse^nent to the first swelling 
of the bud, or &om the fifteenth of March to the first 
of May. The exposed snrfacos should be well covered 
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inSi gntdng-wix. Orowibgnftiiig,aB shown in I^ 
14, 16 and 16, is performed by cntting the graft <niljr 



Upon one eide, iQaving a sqnare shoulder, and preesing 
it down between the barh and the wood. More than 
one graft may be eet in a large stock. The cleft in 
the stock, and the exposed SDrfiaces, where the latter 
has been ent, shoald be well protected by grafting- 
waz. This is commonly made to be used when cold 
by meltiDg three ponnds of reein, to which three 
ponnds of bees*-wax and two ponnds of tallow are 
added. After stirring together, bo as to incorporate 
the ingredients, the whc^e may be ponred into a tab 
of cold water, and worked widi the hands. 
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"While pear trees may be propsgeted ■witli a measure 
(rf Buccess by other methods, it is by bud- ^^^ 

ding only that they can be raised in hrge i 
nnmbere with econoiny and entire enccesa. 
The constitution of the, Fear especially 
fita it for this process. 

The firm, tough bark of the stock, and 
the ahondont coating of mucoB vfaich 
lines the interior of both the bud and 
the stock, enable the operator to effect 
a clean separation of the bark from the 
wood, without injury to the texture of 
either. Hie ripe mucua sap secares an 
almost immediate union of the parts. la 
growing the Fear upon the Quince ; the 
superiority of this method of propagation 
is BtQl more marked. Mr. Bitebs says : 
" of twenty grafts set in quince-etocks, it 
not unfrequently happmis that nineteen will lire, but 
nearly as often that nineteen will die.'* In my own 
experience with trees grafted upon quince-stock, they 
have proved to separate more easily at the junction 
than trees propagated by budding. It is only the 
bark, and the more recent formations of wood, which 
unite when brought into contact; and this union is 
effected by Jayeie c£ wood, deposited around the 
jnnction, in the glntinons condition <^ lymph. 
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These facts show that a bud, com- *^ ^* 

posed, as it is, only of bark, and of 
albummn or half-formed wood, pre- 
senting a great surface of fresh material, 
will form a more rapid and complete 
union with the stock than an ordinary 
graft. In this coimtry, where thorough- 
ness in the performance of work is often 
sacrificed to rapidity, it is the general 
custom to leave a portion of wood with- 
in the section of bark connected with 
the bud, as seen in Fig. 18. This arises, 
in part, from the diflSculty of separating the wood from 
the bark without disturbing the chit beneath the bud, 
the retaining of which is essential to success in bud- 
ding. This small kernel of coagulated albumen, as 
shown in Fig. 19, is the stored-up material on which 
the bud feeds when quickened into life, and which 
connects its vitality with the wood beneath. To 
remove this deposit would insure the death of the 
bud, or at least allow but a feeble growth. By care- 
lessly taking out the wood from the bud, the chit 
would adhere to it, and thus be displaced — bb in 
Fig. 20. 

If the wood be left in the bark, as in Fig. 18, the 
edges of the bark of the bud would unite with the 
stock — ^the vital circulation being thus established. 
But this piece of wood is a foreign substance, and the 
union will be much more perfect when the whole 
interior surface of the bark of the bud is allowed to 
come in contact with the wood of the stock. From 
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mj own experience, I have learned to estimate trees 
produced bj this method much more highly than 
those budded in the more common manner. Thej 
form a stronger union, and resist the pressure of heavy 
winds without cleaving apart at the junction of bud 
and stock. Several methods have been adopted for 
the rapid and eflScient removal of the wood from buds, 
but none of them admit the possibility of the inser- 
tion by one man of 1200 to 2000 buds in a single day, 
as is claimed by some persons. 

An admirable plan is shown at Fig. 21. The pro- 
cess, consists in thrusting the tough, but not harsh 

Fiff. 19. Fig. 90. 



Fig. 21. 




Fig. 19. A bad with the eye preeenred. 

Fig. 20. A bad with the eje remoTed. 

Fig. 91. QaUlMOMd in aepantlng wood from the Vad. 

edge, of a quill, under the upturned edge of wood, and 
pressing it firmly and gently forward; the chit is 
cut smoothly from 'the wood, and remains in its 
proper place, attached to the bud. 

The thickened mucous sap which lines the bark, 
and covers the wood, when closely examined, will 

4* 
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exhibit a cellidar straeture of albnminoiis materiah 
attached to the chit, ready to extend diemselvee^into 
the shoot, which the dormant bud will nltimately form. 

FI«.tiL 




Vif.tiL StUskwifktadatAitoo 

The operation of fitting the bud to the stock, after 
each is cut, should be performed almost instant- 
aneonslj. This is equally necessary to prevent the 
drying, and the chemical change of the exposed sap, 
which almost immediately oxidizes, and turns brown — 
like the flesh and juice of an apple, when cut and ex* 
posed to the air. 

Vif.tiL 




V|g.9>L Sti«k of Vadfli adeetod propirif . 

For budding, select young, vigorous shoots, of the 
present year's growth, with well-ripened buds, as 
shown at Fig. 23. Cut off the leaves, aUowing the 
footHStalks to remain attached to the bud, serving as 
a handle when the bud is fitted into its place in the 
stock. Beject the upp^ and unripe buds, selecting 
only the plump, well-ripened ones» Hold the larger 
end towards your body, inserting the knife-blade as 
far above the bud as you intend to leave the bark 
below it, and separate the bud, with a ratheif deq^ 
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eat into tho wood, as shown at Fig. 24. Hold the 
removed bud by the footHEitalk, and with the qnill 
take away the woody portion. K you choose to leave 
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n^ML Th«pnp«reiittob#BidtiaMpinanf tkebvA. 
11^ ML Qnin pnpand ftv MpantlBf Imd ftom the w<ood. 

the wood, pare it down as thin as possible. If you 
are not expert in the manipulation, shield the bud 
from the air by placing it in the mouth, or in a vessel 
of water. Mfike the incision quickly in the bark of 
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the stock, ae in Fig. 26 ; raise it from the wood, and 
push in the bud, by the leaf-etalk. Ton may now 
cut off the bark above the bud, so that it will exactly 
fit the croea incision, and tie the whole gently, but 
firmly, with Btrips of bass 'mattiDg, as at Fig. - 27. 
The ties should be loosened ia two or three weeks 
after the budding is finished, and entirely removed 
before winter sets in. 

rtg-se. ns.IT. 



Badding is occasionally performed in spring, but " 
not to any extent in commercial nnrseries ; nor is it 
nnirereally succe^fnl, although a conveuieut process, 
when bads which were inserted the previous summer 
have failed. 

The period for budding the Fear extends from the 
middle of Joly to the middle of September — the pre- 



cise time depending on Tarions local circnmstancefl 
which affect the growth of the tree. The seaeon may 
be a late or early one, or a poor eoil may hare retarded, 
or a rich one stimalated the growth, so ae materially 
to affect the period for budding. Dry sommera and 
late spring planting of stocks will also retard the 
operation. The observation of the following points 
will assist in selecting the proper time for bndding. 
The first or spring growth of leaves ehonld be fully , 
ripened, and the midsammer growth nearly com- 
' pleted. At this time, an abnndance of ripened or 
richly albnminoiis sap is thrown between the bark and 
wood, and when both the stock and the bud are in 
this coiidition, anion ia readily effected by the harden* 
ing of this sap into tissue. 

The stock shonld be cat three or "* **■' 

fonr inches above the bud, as shown 
at Fig. 28, soon after the leaves start, 
althoagh with very strong and well 
rooted plants, care mast be observed 
not to deprive the plant of all its top, 
OQtil the bud has pnt forth a shoot 
some inches in length. As soon as 
the latter has grown to nearly a foot 
in height, it shoold, if inclining from 
the perpendicular, be staked and tied. 
Occasionally, the stump of the stock 
will afford sufficient stay for the sup- 
port of the shoot without the use of 
a stake. 



• Fig. WnpnaanH a* t»itei«iit«ft]u taddidpbat during tU lint n 



FABX m.— SELECTING, PLAOTING, ASD 

CULTIVATION. 

BKLBOnKa PBAB TSEBS FROM THB KUBSESST, 

Evert fruit grower should either select his trees for 
himself, or obtain the services of a competent person. 
There are so many circumstances governing the suc- 
cess of nursery trees, so great a difference in their 
growth, and their roots, as well as in the manner in 
which they are taken from the ground, that the most 
careM attention is necessary to avoid the nnmerona 
chances of failure. The soil on which the nursery 
trees have grown is a subject of some consequence. 
It should be one well suited to thepermanerU growth 
and fruiting of the trees. Some nurserymen, in order 
to meet the quickened demand for large and hand- 
some pear trees, stimulate their growth by profuse 
applications of manure. This practice will produce a 
succulent unripened growth, and the trees, when 
planted in an inferior soil, are either killed by winter- 
blight, or languish for several years. 

An instance is narrated of a nursery which was 
advertised as containing immense numbers of pear 
trees, which was said to have been manured at the 
rate of two hundred double wagon loads per acre. 



iBLicrnira ?sab tbsbb feom nxmsKKT. 8T 

One Uu^ nureeiy of pe«r tree0| which came under mj 
obeervstion) wn» located upon the bed of a drained 
mill'^pondy the water still standing at two or three feet 
below the surface in the ditchesi which were dug at 
.such distances apart, that the water rose to the sur- 
fiiee between them. On this alluyial soil, an enor* 
mous growth was obtained, but at the expense of the 
healthfulness of the trees. Of some fifteen hundred 
pear trees obtained by the author from this ground, 
nearly half perished by blight during the first year. 
Other nurseries may be seen located on imperfectly 
drained alluyial soils. Fear trees grown on such 
grounds are always deficient in fibrous roots, and con- 
sequently less able to bear transplanting. 

Disappointment, also, often attends the selection of 
trees transplanted from poor and neglected soils, 
particularly those that are light and sandy. The 
plants acquire a stinted habit of growth, from which 
they seldom or never thoroughly recover. 

The purchaser should observe if lice or other para- 
sitic insects have made a lodgment upon the treeSi 
and guard against domesticating a pest which it will 
require years to exterminate. Trees infested by them 
in tiie nursery, are generally stunted, and their growth, 
for a longer or shorter time, retarded. 

In selecting plants for pyramid trees, choose those 
that have branches or branch-spurs within a foot of 
the ground, and fairly distributed along the stem. It 
wiU be impossible to find trees iu any considerable 
number with the branches perfectly arranged, still 
those only should be selected for this purpose which 
approach the standard as nearly as ppssible. 
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The fltem or trunk of a healthy nnrsery tree will 
TLsnallj be twice the diameter near die ground that 
it will be three feet above, and decrease with a regular 
taper towardiS the top. Stems that are of the same 
size at the collar, and three, or as sometimes happens, 
even five feet above it, have been forced up in their 
growth by crowding in the rows, or by injudicious 
pruning. The height of trees should be a secondary 
object compared to other qualities. The bark should 
be clean, of a lustrous appearance, and free from 
ungainly scars from wounds made by the pruning 
knife. 

Nurserymen are often forced, by the popular prefer- 
ence for tall trees, to prune them contrary to their 
judgment, so as to induce growth in that form : the 
lower part of the tree, deprived of its portion of the 
foliage, remains undeveloped, while the top is increas- 
ing at its expense. 

The purchaser should ascertain, if possible, how old 
the trees are, and how long they have stood in the 
nursery rows without being lifted, or root-pruned; 
for a tree of any kind, and especially a pear tree, 
will not be well provided with fibrous roots within 
the circle dug in taking it up, after standing for three 
or four years, without root-pruning or transplanting ; 
nor will a pear tree form these fibrous roots, on which 
depend its vitality and fruitfulness, unless the stock, 
on which it was budded, has been properly treated 
for their formation. It is the practice in some of the 
French nurseries to cut off the tap-root of pear seed- 
lings when they are three or four inches high, to cause 
the growth of fibrous roots— just as we pinch off the 
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terminal bnd of the yearling fihoot, to produce lateral 
branches. When taken from the seed-bed, the plants, 
instead of the single tap-root, ten or twelve inches 
long, will have three or fonr roots from four to eight 
inches in length. These roots are Ishortened, and the 
plants set in the nnrsery rows, when a mass of fibrous 
roots will be produced. If the trees remain in the 
nurseiy for more than two jeais, the roots are again 
shortened. 

A healthy pear tree, three or four years old, twice 
transplanted, is worth fifly per cent more than one 
of the same age, though of much greater size, remain- 
ing where it was budded. When the trees are lifted 
in the nursery, observe whether the roots are fibrous, 
and numerous ; and if they are not, but consist of long, 
naked roots, or of two or three straight forks, their 
chances of successful transplanting are very small. 

OATTBES OF THE FAILUBB OF NUBSBBT TREES. 

The various causes of the failure of trees obtained 
from nurseries would require almost a lifetime to 
investigate, and a volume for their enumeration. A 
few that have fallen under our observation will be 
simply narrated, without diecBssion. 

1. The too great crowding of the trees in the nurs- 
ery rows, by which a fair supply of roots cannot be 
obtained. 

2. The trees are dug with too little care, and sent 
away with mangled and shortened roots. 

3. Purchasers are not always sufficiently liberal to 
be willing to pay for the best trees, or for matting and 
packing them. 



4. Tlie treee maj be too old, or haye stood too l<»g 
without trmoBpUntiiig. 

5. Bad pnming. 

6. The practice of graftii^ on old atoeks, to 
which the new wood has not the power of assinuh 
lating. 

7. The practice of gathering eeeda for atocka from 
any and every source, from diseased fruit, and from 
the fruit of diseased trees; while the seed of small and 
wild pears only are fit for the purpose. 

8. Hie custom of using suckers from old peai^tree 
roots, which seldom attain a fair size or thrifty 

growth, 

9. Hie employment of the common and the Por- 
tugal Quinces for stock, instead of the large and n^idly 
growing Angers variety. 

PBOPSK AGE FOB PLAJSTDTO. 

Hiis will depend much on the growth and treat- 
ment in the nursery. I am decidedly of the opinion, 
that when pear trees are to be left to struggle with 
the ordinary difficulties in an orchard, even when 
they are. to have skillful attention and watchfnl care, 
theyshouldnotbeplantedlessthanfouryearsold. This 
requiremeiit, however, is not without exceptions. For 
instance: when they are to be planted not farth^ 
apart than twelve or fifteen feet, and have some of the 
advanti^ges of good nurseiy treatment — ^in this case, 
even yearlings may be planted at once iii the fruit 
ground; also, when they are to be planted at greater 
distances, and the grower will not begrudge the 
bestowment of so large a piece of ground to the 



coltiyalioii of each small trees. The disadyaatagei 
of planting small trees are, that thej are liable to be 
injored \>j the plow, and browsed by catde, accident- 
ally or intentimially admitted, or by the animals used 
in tillage. Perhaps the most formidable objection b, 
that the owner will regret what he deems the waste 
of a yaluable piece of ground for so many yean; and 
against his own judgment sow or plant an injurious 
crop among his trees. 

There is, however, a much better method ot treat- 
ing young trees, than to subject them to the chance 
of all these evik. J£ they haye not been transplanted 
or root-pruned, select {hose of two or three yean^ 
growth, and prepare a piece of ground for the home 
nursery. For this a rich, deep, dry soil should be 
spaded and thoroughly pulverised, to the depth of 
two feet. In it plant the trees in rows four feet dis- 
tant, and three feet apart in the rows. Two hundred 
la«es would here occupy a space fifty feet square. 
The roots having been carefully examined, and, as 
before mentioned, the laterals pruned to six or eight 
inches, are i^read out lunizontally, and gently covered 
with earth. It will be seen tibat the labor of pinching, 
pruning, and cultivating, will be much less on so small 
a spot, than when the cultivator is obliged to travel 
over the three or four acres, upon which they are ulti- 
mately to be planted. 

If at the end of two years it is still desirable to 
allow them to remain, a sharp spade should be thrust 
down around them, at a distance <^ fifteen or eighteen 
inches, in order to cut the long stra^ling roots, and 
thaa induce the formation of roots nearer home. This 
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will fit them for transplanting at an advanced stage 
of growft. In this case, if at the end of two or three 
years tjiey are removed at the proper season, and with 
care, they will suffer scarcely any check. By pursu- 
ing this plan they receive better care, grow faster, 
and are not liable to damage ; and as only good trees 
will in this case be set in the fruit grounds, none of 
those unseemly breaks in the rows, caused by the 
death or injury of a tree, need occur. 

Where, however, older trees, at least once trans- 
planted, can not be obtained, and it is desirable to 
set out the orchard at once, stout two^yearK>ld trees 
are decidedly preferable. Such trees have not stood 
sufficiently long to send their roots b^ond a limit, 
whence they can be removed ; and with careful digging, 
removal, and planting, the purchaser need not fear 
a loss of more than two per cent. Quince-rooted 
trees can be removed at any age. When over ten 
years old, and twelve to fifteen feet high, they can be 
transplanted with as much safety as pear trees, grown 
on pear roots, at two years of age. Captain Bichard- 
son, of Brooklyn, who sailed the " Duchess d'Orleans," 
a Havre packet, for many years^ was induced by a 
French gentleman at that port to bring home in his 
vessel some large pear trees, grown on quince roots. 

These trees were nearly twenty feet high, with a 
main stem six or eight inches thick at the base, 
branched close to the ground, and each as perfectly 
conical as a Korway Spruce. They had been in bear- 
ing in France for nearly twenty years ; and are now, 
after thirteen years of gi'owth in a new soil, beautiful 
objects .in shape and foliage ; and what is more, pro- 
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duce every year large crops of splendid fruit. Of the 
six thns brought three thousand miles, five ai*e still 
living. 

Persons planting large pear trees will, without 
doubt, obtain many advantages which they could not 
expect from smaller ones ; yet these are entirely cout 
ditional upon the treatment the trees have previously 
received. 

To repeat, pear trees upon quince roots, of ten or 
twelve years of age, may be removed with almost 
perfect certainty of success. But to insure safety with 
trees upon pear stocks, whose branches have not been 
shortened-in, they should be either pyramids or half 
standards, so that fibrous roots will have formed near 
the stem; or they must have been root-pruned, or 
transplanted in the nursery. But in the case of stand- 
ards, whose growth has been xmchecked, roots as long 
and numerous as the branches wiU have formed — ^which, 
of course cannot be retained in transplanting. Such 
trees can only be safely transplanted when root- 
pruned the previous year, by digging a trench around 
each, and cutting off all the roots which extend into 
the trench. These trenches should be filled with good 
soil, to induce the formation of fibrous roots. 

. After much experience in planting large trees, I 
am convinced that the pear is the only species of fruit- 
tree capable of being readily transplanted at a large 
size; and that when the foregoing directions are com- 
plied with, the pear culturist may obtain an advance 
in the fruiting of his orchard of five or six years. 

Instances of success in the planting And fruiting of 
large trees are numerous. In the spring of 1866, 
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Mr. L. Peck, of New Haven, removed to his garden a 
Flemish Beauty, twelve years old, which, in the fall of 
1857, bore a bushel of pears that averaged larger than 
Duchesse d'Angouldme, grown on the same grounds. 
A large number of trees of equal size, planted at 
the same time, proved nearly as successfuL Mr. Wm. 
HowB, of North Salem, Westchester Co., planted a 
few years since, some large trees from the pear ground 
of Mr. Samuel Parsons, m^itioned by Mr. Barry in 
his ^^ Fruit Oarden,'' and in two years obtained from it 
then the finest Yicar and Easter Beurr^ Pears exhib- 
ited at the Fair of the Ammcan Institute for that year* . 

SBASON FOB JUEMOVINa ASD FLANTDTG TBEBL 

Our country possesses such a varied soil and climate 
that no general rule can be ^ven for the time of 
planting ; indeed, the exact period must differ with 
almost every season. Hie removal of trees should 
take place while the vital powers are dormant, or 
nearly so. This is indicated by the ripening, and ulti* 
mately by the fall of the leitf, which occurs, in the 
latitude of New York City, from the middle of Sep- 
tember until the first of November. From the period 
at which the leaves ripen until they form again in 
April or May, trees may be removed with safety 
whenever the state of the weather will permit, and 
the soil is sufficiently free from frost for their recep- 
tion. Large numbers of trees are removed from nur- 
series, and planted with success, immediately after the 
leaves have been killed by early frost^^uch as remain 
on the tree having been stripped off. 

The fibrous-hooted quince and root-pruned pear 
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trees are liable to be thrown out by the freezings and 
tbawings of winter, if they are not planted sufficiently 
early to allow the settling of the soil about the roots 
b^ore the ground freezes. When planted iu autumn 
the trees should receive a heap of earth about their 
tmuk and over the roots. If the trees to be planted 
can be obtained at a period in the fall when <me may 
reasonably expect fine weather and warm rains to 
assist in settling the earth, before it is frozen, the 
hurry and uncertaiiity of a late spring should be 
avoided by autumn planting. The season best adapted 
to the transplanting of the Pear is, that short period 
before the commencement of severe frosts when the 
leaves and wood are perfectly ripened, and the for- 
mer easily parts from the tree. At this period, the 
great flow of sap to the leaves has ceased, and every 
cut and bruised rootlet will receive a covering of 
healing tissue, through which, within a few days, root* 
lets will push out. 

During the fall and spring, when the groimd is not 
frozen, these radicles are increasing, and are ready to 
commence their office when the first leaves begin to 
put forth. Not only do the wounded roots send forth 
fibres, but twigs of the pear-wood which have been 
properly layered in late summer will be well provided 
with spongioles. Trees removed in early autumn, 
with care, will scarcely show any check, and will often 
fitdt as well the first season after planting as if they 
had not been disturbed. 

Trees received from France, which have been dug 
when wood and leaf were fully ripened, will, on their 
here, exhibit on their pruned roots, and even 
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071 their broken branches, a thick coating of newly- 
formed tifisue, and often many rootlets, an inch or more 
in length. The most skillful English nurserymen and 
fruit cultivators select early autumn for the removal 
of their trees, 

K trees arrive in early spring, one should not hasten 
the planting so much as to be obliged to perform 
the work indifferently, by planting in shallow holes 
or poorly prepared soil. Lay the trees in by the heels, 
covering the roots deeply with loose, fine earth, and 
then plant them at leisure, removing them from the 
trench no faster than they are required. By occasion- 
ally moving the trees heeled-in, the period of planting 
may be delayed until the middle of May. It must 
not be forgotten, that the leaves should be fully ripe, 
and all growth completed, else the evaporation of sap 
through the still active leaves would go on too rapidly 
for the supply afforded by the maimed roots. 

BOOTS or THE PEAB. 

As the Fear tree advances in age, t|ie difficulty of 
successful removal increases. The reason is not always 
understood by those who seem to consider the roots 
as chiefly valuable for sustaining the tree in an upright 
position, and obtain with the tree the least number 
^ that will perform this office. Almost all persons be- 

lieve that if, by dint of extra labor, they have secured 
a few long, naked canes of roots, that they have per- 
formed their work admirably; although by careless 
digging, or pulling the roots through the soil, they 
may have destroyed all the hair-like fibres which 
alone give value to the main roots^ The nourishment 
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of trees is received from the soil, through the agency 
of the hair-like rootlets which spread through it 
from the termini of the larger root. No matter how 
many large roots may be attached to the lifted tree, 
its removal will only be well performed when you 
have secured a^ large quantity of fibrous roots. 

As the tree increases in size, the roots near the body 
exhaust the, soil of nutriment, and the absorbents, or 
fibrous spongioles, become hardened by age, and 
incapable of action. New fibres push out from the 
termini of the rootlets into the newer and richer soil, 
and the office of those in the exhausted ground is at 
an^nd. Nature supports no useless members in her 
economy, and those radicles which have performed 
their office, and become incapable of affi^rding further 
aid, are cast off. 

Thus, year after year, as the roots extend and throw 
off their fibres, the new spongioles supplied are found 
farther and farther from the trunk, and more and more 
labor must be expended in the digging, to obtain a 
sufficient numbfcr of them to sustain the tree in its 
new position. 

No one need expect a tree to flourish, or indeed do 
more than barely survive transplanting, who is care- 
less about the kind of roots with which his trees are 
supplied. 

PBUNINQ -AlirD EOOT-PBUNING BEFORE PLANTING. 

Although the Pear tree will endure more severe 
pruning, and yield more readily to modifications of 
its form, than other fruit-trees, yet this facility of man- 
agement may cause us to lose sight of the fact, that the 

5 
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restraint of its irregular growth can be better per- 
formed in its succulent condition by summer pinch- 
ing. But as the form of nursery treeB is usnally very 
imperfect, and will require severe pruning to reduce 
it to regularity, we should perform this labor in 
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such a manner as to need no repetition, and so that 
only Hhe gentler restraints of summer pinching, and 
the pruning of young shoots, will be needed, to 
induce a handsome shape. The great difference 
between the effects of two methods of pruning may 
be seen by reference to the figoreB. Tig, 30 repre- 
sents a maiden plant or tree of one year's growth 
from the bud, with a mark at A, to indicate the place 
at which it is frequently shortened in the fall pruning. 
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It should have been shortened in at about half 
its height. The cross lines on Fig. 31 indicate places 
on the limbs where the usual improper , pruning 
would be performed. Both of these Figures ex- 
hibit incorrect modes of shortening, which will in- 
duce a growth that becomes very difficult to shape 
into regularity. To form a pyramid of the tree 
shown at Fig. 30, its branches should be shortened 
to two or three buds, and the young shoots formed from 
these, pinched during the latter part of June, to in- 
duce the lower dormant buds to push out. But the 
method most certain of producing the basis for a well- 
shaped pyramid is the summer pinching of the maiden 
plant, as shown at Fig. 31, which is the form that the 
tree at Fig. 29 would have assumed in autumn, if 
pinched during the preceding July. This last-men- 
tioned tree will now need to be shortened-in much 
i below the mark at A, to induce lateral shoots in the 

proper place to form a well-balanced pyramid. No 
general rule for pruning trees before planting would 
accurately meet the necessities of each case, but it will 
be safe to recommend, that when branches or branch 
spurs have not formed low down upon the stem, or 
when the tree is not stocky and vigorous, or when 
the roots are much shortened in digging, the tree 
should be cut back one-half of its height. No one 
who prizes ultimate excellence more than' the present 
appearance of his trees, but will prune mercilessly all 
the parts that conflict with their perfection of shape. 
In most instances, trees are retarded for two or three 
years by permitting too large a quantity of foliage 
to remain. Too many branches are demanding a mere 
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subsistence, when a fewer number would find nutri- 
ment enough to insure a vigorous growth. 

When the pyramidal form is not desired, it is still 
necessary to preserve the balance between the roots 
and the top of the tree. 

Most horticulturists have stopped here in their in- 
structions relating to planting ; but root-pruning will 
be found fully as important in practice as the proper 
shaping of the top. Wounded roots must not only be 
removed, and the ends of all the cut or broken ones 
smoothly pared, but, in many cases, all the roots may 
be shortened with profit in the growth and fruiting 
of the tree. When large mass s of fibrous roots are 
formed, as on the quince and root-pruned pear stocks, 
they become so matted together as not easily to be 
separated from each other by earth in planting. When 
roots are placed in contact in the soil, they will usu- 
ally become diseased, and lose their power of affording 
sustenance to the tree. 

Before the tree is planted, the fibres and succulent 
spongioles should be shortened to an inch in length, 
and thinned sufficiently to admit of being readily sep- 
arated by the earth distributed among them. 

It is now the received practice among horticultur- 
ists to plant the pear or quince root so deep as to 
cover the place where the pear-bud was inserted. By 
this method, as the quince stock has been budded at 
least four inches above the ground, we add six inches 
to the depth of the root, plunging into a colder soil 
those rootlets which have been formed near the sur^ 
face, and are not adapted to that depth, and thus 
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violatmg some of the delicate conditioiis of vegetable 
life. 

In replanting trees on qtdnce stocks so deep as to 
cover a portion of the pear, it is best to prune off two 
of three inches of the main root. The recent removal 
of some hundred trees, which had been planted out 
three or four years, gave me an opportunity of exam- 
ining the effect of deep planting. In almost every 
instance where the quince-roots had beeu buried six 
or eight inches deeper than the natural position, I 
found the lower layer of roots inert, and in many cases 
diseased, and it has now become my practice to remove 
three or four inches of the lower portion of the main 
root with a fine saw. For trees upon the quince stock, 
no fears need be entertained on account of the reduc- 
tion of the roots, as the portion of the stock buried 
will soon be covered with fibres and rootlets. 

After having been once root-pruned and planted 
out, trees may be removed within three years from 
their root-pruning, without greatly reducing their tops. 
Ordinary nursery trees must be severely pruned in 
their branches, in order to reduce the evaporating 
surface of wood and leaves to a limit that wUl 
require no more sap than the roots are able to furnish. 
Suppose a tree capable of evaporating two gallons of 
sap each day, through its leaves, is provided with 
roots sufficient to furnish this amount, ^ow, if the 
tree be removed, and nearly half the roots are muti- 
lated and lost, while all the branches and leaves are 
left entire, it is plainly to be seen that the latter will 
continue to require a full supply of sap, while the 
diminished roots will be incapable of supplying suffi- 
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cient moisture to prevent the tree from drying. It 
most be distinctly kept in mind that the formation of 
roots is in almost exact ratio to the amomit of healthy 
branches and foliage, and that every branch has its 
counterpart of root below the surface of the soil. 

EEPLANTING THE PEAB TO FOBM FIBBOUS BOOTS* 

Some of the English, and other foreign nurserymen 
have a scale of prices for trees of the same variety, 
graduated by the number of transplantings. 

The tree is lifted at the end of the second year, the 
roots smoothly trimmed, and replanted immediately 
in an adjoining trench. As each successive row is 
removed, the ground which was occupied by it is 
opened for the reception of the next. The benefits 
derived from this process consist in the formation 
of large numbers of fibrous roots, which push out 
at the extremities of the pruned roots, and the con- 
sequent safety of removal. Two or three transplant- 
ings of the Pear tree will produce a mass of rootlets 
and spongioles that somewhat resembles, an enormous 
head of hair. The transplantings occurring at. inter- 
vals of two or three years, will occasion at each 
removal more and more surprise at the immense 
mass of roots, and the great change which will have 
taken place in their character. Instead of long 
straggling laterals, stretching away from the trunk 
for several yards, masses of innumerable fibres 
will be found, contained within a compass of three 
or four feet, and instead of the feeble shoots that 
are usually produced after removal, the same season 
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will often exhibit a vigorous growth, and ripened 
fruit. 

HEELIKG-IN. 

When trees arrive at an inconvenient time for their 
permanent planting, they should be immediately 
heeled-in. A trench should be dug nearly a foot 
deep, taking care to throw all the earth upon one side, 
to form a bank sloping to the bottom of the ditch. In 
this trench place the roots of the trees close together, 
permitting their bodies to recline against the bank ; 
then sprinkle the earth upon the roots as in planting, 
taking care to leave no spaces for mice to harbor in, 
or which will, expose the roots to frost, or the drying 
influence of the atmosphere. If the trees are to 
remain any length of time, and particularly through 
the winter, this is a labor that must not be slighted, 
and the trees should receive nearly as much care as 
in permanent planting. 

When slightly inclined, the trees are more readily 
covered, and can be removed with less injury to their 
roots. If the trees in this position should commence 
growing before it is convenient to plant them, the 
growth may immediately be checked by lifting them 
sufficiently to-^etach the soft spongioles forming. 

TBEATMEKT OF WITHERED TREES. 

When the roots of trees that arrive from the nursery 
appear dry, if the branches are not withered, it will 
be sufficient to plunge them for an hour into a thin 
mortar of clay or earth; but when the trunk and 
branches present a shrunken and withered jpppear- 
ance, they should be at once laid at length in a shal- 
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low trench^ covered lightly with earth, and left from 
three to ten days, according to their condition, until 
the bark is swollen full and plump. The wood of 
plants is not a solid structure, but is composed of 
cells or short tubes, separated by woody fibre. These 
cells are the arteries and veins of the plant, in which 
is conveyed the sap which hardens into wood and 
bark, or is developed into fruit and leaf. 

When the tree has become dry, these cells contract 
so much that sap cannot pass through them, and arti- 
ficial means, such as are above described, become 
necessary to restore their functions. Trees which it 
. is necessary to treat in this manner should be short- 
ened in to a greater extent than is needful in other 
cases, and when planted, the ground should be well 
mulched. Frequent sprinkling and watering of the 
branches and foliage of inju^d and poorly rooted trees 
is found much more useful than the profuse pouring of 
water upon the roots — ^by preventing the evaporation 
through the leaves from exhausting the supply of sap. 

PLANTmO. 

Many persons imagine it necessary to choose a wet 
day for planting trees. On a light sandy loam, little 
injury would result, perhaps, from the selection of 

. such a day, but for planting upon a strong loam, or 
clayey soil, ijo choice could be more injudicious. 

The earth falls in mortar or in clods upon the it)ots, 
pressing them down into close contact, instead of 

% being distributed between them, and thus separating 
each xaotlet from its fellow with intervening earth 
that Would soon be filled with fibres. 
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The ground, even of a light soil, is trodden hard 
when wet, and is thus left in the most unfit condition 
for future cultivation. Contrary to the usual belief, 
the day selected ought not only to be dry, but at 
least two or thi*ee days should have elapsed after the 
falling of rain, before planting is commenced. The 
soil being now prepared, and the holes dug according 
to the directions given, let one person hold the tree in 
an upright condition, and another with a shaking 
motion of the shovel sift the mould among the roots, 
ooccasionally stopping to lift those roots that have 
fallen below their natural position. The necessity of 
attending carefully to this latter direction will be 
seen from the fact that the roots of trees, especially 
when fibrous, are thrown out in layers so as to reach 
different strata of earth, and that no two roots can be 
found growing in contact. Consequently, when the 
roots are pressed down in a mass, the energies of the 
trefe must be greatly crippled, and its growth retarded. 
When the roots have been partially covered by shak- 
ing in the pulverized earth, the person holding the 
tree may, by a slight tremulous motion, sift the finer 
particles among the fibrous roots, and thus separate 
them more completely ; but carefully avoiding to lift 
the tree so as to alter its level, or tear its roots. To 
prevenj; the formation of a hollow beneath* the forked 
roots of a tree, a mound o£ firm earth should be formed 
in the hole upon which the tree is to be planted, and 
care observed to press the earth into any space that 
may remain. * 

If the tree is found to be planted too deeply, it 
must not be lifted, with all the weight of soifcpon it^ 

5* 
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until it hae reached its proper level (as this careless 
plan would displace all the roots, and entirely ruin the 
more delicate ones) but the earth should be carefully 
removed, and the tree reset. The hole should be filled, 
as far as possible, with the top soil ; and to obtain a 
sufficiency for this purpose, the soil should be removed 
from the adjoining surface, and intermingled with a 
portion of the subsoil, to fill the hole. 

If the earth immediately around the roots of a tree 
is poor, the most skillful cultivator cannot remedy 
the defect without removal of the tree ; but when an 
infertile soil is upon the surface, any ordinary laborer 
can improve it by manuring. 

The loose earth with which holes are filled in plant- 
ing trees, must not be pressed upon the roots by tread- 
ing, or other means, under the pretext of fixing the 
tree firmly in its place. The more loose and porous the 
soil is left, in filling the hole, the more perfectly will 
the next rains wash it among and around the roots, 
and solidify the ground. If convenient, a few pails 
of water would imperfectly imitate the e£fect of nun, 
and prove . temporarily beneficial. To prevent the 
displacement of the tree by heavy winds, and the con- 
sequent racking and fracture of the roots, a mound of 
earth should be raised against the body, to remain 
through the winter, and for a month or more in spring. 

PLAN OF ABBANOmO PEAB GROUNDS. 

By training all the trees of a plantation, whether on. 
Quinte or Pear roots, as pyramids or low standards, 
hijt little care need be observed to preserve greater 
distance^ between those on Pear stocks. The best 
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arrangement is the qnincnnx, as it affords a larger 
space to trees planted in this manner, than 8et oppo- 
site each other. n,. ». 
Bj' this plan, the 
trees will be ar- 
ranged in ro-wB 
in fire different 
directions, from 
which fact the 
method tabes its 
name. In plant- 
ing, the ground 
should be laid 
off by a plow in 
farrows, at the ^ 
proper distance. >^ 
Afnrrow should § 
then be plowed 
at right angles 
to the former, at 
one end of the 
plot, where the 
ontside row of 
trees is to be 
planted, as in 
Fig. 32. The dis- 
tance at which 
the next paral- 
lel furrow is 

to be plowed, ■ 

should be one half of that at which the trees 



are to he planted in the rows. That ia^ if di< 
rows are ten feet from each other, and the trees are 



^4- 
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be planted at ten feet apart in the rows, the cross fur- 
rows must be plowed five feet distant from each other. 
Every alternate crossing will indicate the position 
of a tree, omitting the first crossing in each alternate 
row. If the trees are planted quite up to the bound- 
ary line, this plan would give us five rows of twenty- 
two, and six rows of twenty-three trees each, or an 
aggregate of 248 trees upon a plot of the size as shown 
at Fig. 32, which represents half an acre of ground — 
although the addition to one side of this of an equal 
plot of ground would be capable of containing only 
225 trees. If trained to branch near the ground, 
and properly pruned,' 473 trees may be grown and 
fruited upon an acre, for many years, without crowding. 
By this method — improperly termed quincunx — each 
tree would stand ten feet from its neighbors in the 
^ same row, and a trifle over twelve feet from the nearest 
in the adjacent rows. 

The true quincunx arrangement is formed by plac- 
ing the trees at equal distances from each other in 
every direction, and when the distance proposed is ten 
feet, it Mall be necessary that the rows should be laid 
out at eight feet eight inches apart, and the trees 
planted ten feet apart in the rows, as represented in 
Fig. 32. By this arrangement, each tree occupies the 
centre of a hexagon of equal sides, and is consequently 
equidistant from all the adjacent trees — exactly ten 
feet separating each tree in the plot from its neighbors. 
By this method, 563 trees may be planted on an acre, 
as we gain space for three additional rows. 

For a pear garden, I have found ten feet to be an 
ample distance ; and for planting an acre, would recom- 
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mend that tho^ eleven trees at each end of the plot, 
and one entire row of twenty-three trees, should be 
omitted in planting, and that the space occupied by 
the row be divided on each side of the plot, so as to 
leave a clear unoccupied space of five feet around it. 
Five hundred trees will thus find ample room upon an 
acre ; and jnay yield their fruit to one generation before 
they will give evidence of being crowded. 

A plan very frequently adopted is, the planting in 
borders on either side of a path and around garden 
squares. Tlie borders should be deeply tilled and 
rich, and the trees may be planted quite closely. 

A beautiful eflFect may be produced by preparing, 
on each side of a path, a border of not less than 
twenty-five feet wide, in which are to be planted fniit- 
trees, in a form to produce the eflFect of the sides of 
an amphitheatre. In the side of the border farthest 
from the path, are to be planted the most vigorous 
varieties of pear trees, on their own roots. Next, and 
at a distance of not more six feet, should be planted 
a row of less thrifty kinds, on quince roots. Each 
succeeding row should be composed of varieties less 
vigorous in their growth than the preceding, until 
the front row is reached, which should be planted with 
dwarf apples. 

The outside row may be planted with the Vicar of 
Winkfield and St. Michael Archange — ^the second with 
Bartlett on pear, and Urbaniste on quince stocks, 
the third with Dnchesse and Louise Bonne de Jersey 
on quince, and the fourth with Flemish Beauty and 
Winter Nelis on quince. 
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DEPTH OF PLAKTING. 

Ko'part of fmit culture has attracted more attention, 
and elicited more epeculation, than this. In one point 
all are agreed, that, with few exceptionfi, frnit-trecB 
should never be planted deeper than thej grew in the 
nursery. The part of the tree called the collar, where 
the bark of the roots meets that of the trunk, the natural 
position of which is a little below the surface of the 
ground, marks the limit to which it should be usuallj 
buried. Although the earth may be temporarily 
heaped higher than this, around a tree just planted, 
yet it should generally be removed soon after growth 
commences. 

A Mr. Comstock created some piensation, not long 
since, by his claim to have discovered the grand secret 
of successful fruit culture. He acquired some money, 
and a sort of fame, by lectures upon what he termed 
the science of Terra-culture — or, cultivation with* 
out disturbing the rootlets which till the soil. His 
theory was, that a tree planted below its natural 
depth threw out a new stratum of roots, by which the 
equilibrium was lost, and it became thenceforth a 
maimed tree, incapable of producing its maximum 
of fruit. But his theory was only a repetition of 
the old story of human error — ^a part taken for the 
whole. 

In planting in a dry and deeply pulverized soil, 
the pear tree may with safety be placed lower than 
its original position. According to my own expe- 
rience, it is quite essential to success, after removing 
a pear tree from a heavy to a light soil, that it be 
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planted one or two inches deeper than originally 
grown. 

Bat in wet or compact soils, or on those composed 
in great part of organic matter, like the Western prai- 
ries, a preferable plan is, to ridge up the soil six or 
eight inches high, by backfnrrowing, and in the em- 
bankment plant the trees. Some persons hare prac- 
ticed with snccess, on wet or clay soils, a plan of plant- 
ing on the surface of the ground, and corering the 
roots, by heaping up a monnd of earth much wider 
than the space occupied by them. This may serve 
temporarily ; but the plan is a mere shift to bscape the 
labor and expense of draming, and permanently im- 
proving the soil. 

But to the rule generally established for the depth 
of planting, there are two notable exceptions. First, 
while the Peach, Cherry, Plum, and Apple, cannot be 
planted much lower than the collar without injury, the 
Quince, the Grape, and the Pear on quince roots, are, 
from the structure of their bark and wood, capable of 
adapting themselves to a depth of planting much lower. 
Second, when the soils have been deeply trenched or 
subspiled, their level is much higher than in their 
former state, and in compacting, they will sink away 
from the roots planted in them, leaving the upper 
ones exposed, unless the trees should be planted 
deeper than grown in the nursery. Very fibrous- 
rooted trees obtain a better hold of the soil, and are 
canied down with it. In planting grounds deeply 
prepared with pear trees, I have found those on the 
quince stock, by their fibrous roots, able to main- 
tain their relative position in the soil, while in its 
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compacting, the trees on pear stock alternating with 
the others, would be left two or three inches out 
of the ground. 

CULTIVATION OF THE PEAB OBGHASD. 

A reputation for bad management, and perhaps a 
residence in a lunatic asylum, could not be more readily 
obtained by a farmer, than to persistently practice the 
growing of weeds and grass in his potato and corn- 
fields, seeding down to grass the garden which he had 
just planted with vegetables, or turning his cattle to 
graze in his ripening grain. 

Yet, scarcely one in a hundred farmers but per- 
forms every one of these insane practices upon his 
orchard and fruit grounds. Until within a very few 
years, the orchard was quite as much relied upon for 
pasturage and grain crops ^ the meadow and fallow. 
Hundreds of thousands of trees have been planted in 
ground cropped year after year with com or wheat, 
that have made no more growth in five years than 
might have been produced in two. Nothing could be 
less economical, even where only profit was desired. 
No reason can be given why a field of corn and pota- 
toes should be cultivated with plow and hoe, that 
is not an equally powerful argument in favor of the 
same treatment of young trees ; and there are many 
reasons why the latter will not succeed with grass and 
grain, when they would grow luxuriantly with root 
crops. One of the principal arguments in favor of the 
latter practice may suggest others to thinking observ- 
ers. Vegetables grown tor their roots derive the far 
greater portion of tJieir nutriment from the atmosphere, 
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ihrongh their broad or luxuriant foliage, while grasses 
and grains take more largely from the soil. The latter 
plants not only permeate the soil more completely 
with their roots, but by their taller and denser growth, 
prevent that free contact of the lower branches and 
leaves with the atmosphere necessary for the absorp- 
tion of nutritious gases, and the deposit of invigorat- 
ing dews. 

The experience of the best horticulturists confirms 
the opinion that the cultivation of the ground, equal 
to that usually bestowed upon com and potatoes, 
coupled with the avoidance of any grain crop, will 
hasten the maturity and fruiting of the Pear, &om six 
to ten years. If the ground is root-cropped, the cul- 
tivation for the roots will afford an exceUent tillage 
for the trees, which, for a few years, will but little 
interfere with the growth of the former. The plowing 
must be managed with some skill to avoid wounding 
the trunk with the whiffletree, or cutting and exposing 
the roots with the share, and the distance of plow 
cultivation from the tree should be increased each 
year, to avoid injury to the growing roots. On this 
account, the surface near the tree should not be dis- 
turbed more than two or three inches deep, after the 
latter has acquired considerable size, and this opera- 
tion should be performed with a digging-fork. Almost 
every cultivator of trees has observed striking instances 
of the difference in their growth, when cultivated or 
neglected ; but the narrative of one may not be inap- 
propriate. A few years since, a gentleman, having 
planted a considerable number of pear and other fruit- 
trees, devoted a portion of the ground occupied by 
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them to hifi vegetable garden, while the remainder 
was retained as a lawn. The trees growing in the 
trenched and cultivated garden are handsome pyra- 
mids, ten feet high, and in bearing, while those in the 
lawn, although with a space of two feet around them 
cleared from grass, have not perceptibly increased for 

8ix years. 

MUiiCmNa. 

No process will more essentiaQy idd in sustaining 
the life of a tree, enabling it to resist the rude shock 
of being torn from its native soil, and inducing vigor- 
ous growth, than mulching, or covering the soil with 
any waste or half-decayed vegetable material. • The 
half-rotted straw of the bottoms of stacks, leaves gath- 
ered from the woods, the refuse clippings and tan-bark 
from leather factories, are all of value for this purpose. 
Covering the gzx)und with these, three or four inches 
deep, around the newly-planted trees, has the effect of 
preserving a moist condition of the soil, and an even 
temperature during the great heat of summer. A most 
important element in the growth of plants is this pre- 
servation of an equable temperature, as may be seen 
in a cold vinery, where the range of the thermometer 
scarcely varies ten degrees during day and night The 
mulching also protects the ground from excessive 
evaporation ; so that, during long periods of drought, 
the ground remains uniformly moist and light To 
the Pear this treatment is peculiarly grateful, for 
there are few plants in which respiration goes on so 
rapidly, and which require such constant supplies of 
moisture. A curious and instructive experiment is 
narrated. A pear tree was grown in a large tub until 
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it had obtained a vigorous condition, and when the 
Boil was in a comparatively low state of humidity, 
the weight of the vessel with its earth and tree was 
ascertained. 

In a warm July day, a given weight of water was 
supplied, and the earth,protected from surface evapor- 
ation by a cover. In forty hours, the whole was again 
weighed, when it was found that seven gallons of 
water had been thrown off by the leaves of the tree, 
or more than twice its own weight. 

Prof. Mapes narrates an experiment which he 
performed upon a pyramidal pear tree three years 
planted, and seven feet high. A hole was dug 
beneath one of the largest roots, which remaining 
attached fo the tree^ and with all its spongioles as 
nearly entire as possible, was placed in a pail of water, 
and the whole carefully covered with a blanket. In 
twenty-four hours the tree was found to have appro- 
priated nearly two gallons of the water. No small 
benefit derived from mulching, is owing to the fact 
that trees so treated need no watering ; and the excuse 
for the barbarous practice of frequently drenching 
their delicate rootlets with cold water is removed. 
Poorly-rooted trees, or such as have been exposed 
before planting, or are quite withered and dry, or 
indeed all plants which survive transplanting with 
much diflSculty, can in many instances be saved by 
mulching deeply for five or six feet about the tree. 
The loose texture of the mulch does not prevent 
atmospheric contact with the soil, and being con- 
stantly damp, both the mulch and the earth absorb 
ammonia and carbonic acid vapor. Some varieties of 
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pear of great excellence, wbich crack badly, may be 
ripened in perfection by mulching, as the cracking is 
in some degree due to an insufficient supply of sap. 
The mulch not only acts as an absorbent of fertilizing 
gases, but in time becomes itself a raluable manure. 

There are, however, some counterbalancing disad- 
vantages in mulching, which will confine its practice 
to the single season of planting. The immense in- 
crease of insects, which will propagate in its shelter 
— the ravages of mice that find beneath it security 
from pursuit — ^and the late growth of shoots which it 
induces, liable to winter-blight, are some of the effects 
of its continuance. 

After much experiment, I am convinced that the 
best mulch for any other than newly-planted trees is 
a soil often stirred with the dew upon it. ^ 

OBOPFINO THE GBOITKD FOR A MULCH. 

A very convenient substitute for litter, and one 
from which none of the evils noted will result, is an 
early crop of some of the broad-leaved vegetables. 
Turnips, beets, and potatoes, are valuable in the order 
they are mentioned for this purpose, and would in 
most cases repay the labor of cultivating the trees on 
them. The first two have the additional advantage 
of penetrating and loosening tl^ soil without bruising 
the roots of the trees ; and by the superior coolness of 
their leaves to the night-air, condense the humidity 
in currents of atmosphere passing over them, in the 
shape of dew, which would have fallen upon the 
plowed field or the dusty road ; and thus assist in 
nourishing the feebler foliage of the newly-planted 
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treee. Notwithfitanding all these devices for pre- 
serving moisture in the earth, the golden rule of agri- 
culture should be remembered. Soils disturbed when 
dry, or during the heat of the day, loose their moisture ; 
but plowed or hoed in early morning, more moisture 
is acquired. 

SPECIAL KAiniRES FOB THE FBABS AFTER FLAimif a. 

That a Flemish Seauty or a Napoleon will be pro- 
duced in perfection in one soil, while, a mile distant, 
and in one of precisely similar appearance, they fail 
to be anything more than second rate, is a mystery 
that has hitherto mocked our investigation. It is 
unfortunate that nostrums, based upon some degree 
of knowledge of the necessities of the case, have been 
palmed off upon the community, deterring many 
persons from further investigation; still, when we 
recollect what science has done for human develop- 
ment, it may reasoi^bly be expected to perform much 
for vegetation. 

If it is remembered, that it is a great thmg in an 
experiment to home Nabwre upon onie dde^ the ana* 
lysis of the Pear will suggest the course our invest- 
igation should take. 

It is not unfrequent that trees exhibiting every 
quality requisite for fruiting fail for many years to 
produce a single pear, when the application of a bushel 
of lime, a dressing of wood-ashes, a small quantity of 
bone-meal, or of iron filings, or refuse sand from the 
foundiy, has brought them into immediate fruitfulness. 
I have seen some very surprising effects of some of 
these materials, in the vigorous growth and frniting 
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of trees hitherto barren. It should be understood, 
tha); a tree can no more grow, and produce fimit, 
when one of its elements is lacking, thoagh all the 
others are present, than a house can be bnilt, when 
all its materials, except the naUs, have been obtained. 

Mr. Dowwn^o was of the opinion, that bones finely 
ground and mixed with wood-ashes, would prevent 
the leaf-rust ; and several nurserymen who have used 
the compost seem to adopt the same belief. 

Mr. Babbt very tersely and happily remarks: 
^^ Bone-dust, blacksmiths' cinders, muck-lime, wood- 
ashes, and half a dozen other things, have been recom- 
mended to be compounded, in pecks and half-pecks, 
all with a view to remedy the rust, or leaf-blight, that 
no man can say originates in any defect of the soil." 
But the failure of specific manures to produce certain 
results, for which no rationale founded in natural 
science could be given, ought not to deter us from 
investigation in a philosophical manner. Some simple 
facts illustrative of the value of scientific knowledge 
in the management of the Pear may be stated. On 
a plot of rich ground, where blight had year after 
year affected the Pear, its farther ravages were pre- 
vented by a large application of lime; this was 
accounted for by the destructive action of the lime 
upon the excessive organic matter of the sol], thus 
inducing a more stocky and well ripened growth. 
Dr. JN". E. Tbft, of Onondaga, so changed the appear- 
ance, in shape and size, of the fruit borne on a Yir- 
galieu pear tree by a very large application of leached 
ashes, that specimens of it received the premium from 
the American Institute as the best new table-pear. 
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Some remarkably fine Bardette, and handsome 
specimens of other varieties, having attracted atten- 
tion, they were found to have been raised by a black- 
smith of Kewtown, Long Island, from trees that 
received the refuse of his forge. 

At the Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, 1857, which was pronounced by Europeans 
superior in its show of pears to any which could be 
made in Europe, the collection of Mr. Baoon was 
awarded the highest premium for the ten best varieties. 
These pears, the most beautiful in color, regular in 
shape, and the largest in size of their respective vari- 
eties, were grown over a salt marsh which had been 
fiUed three or four feet. I ascertained, on inquiry, that 
several other gai*dens, which occupied similar posi- 
tions, were remarkable for the fine pears grown upon 
them. The Napoleon, Soldat Laboureur, and other 
new varieties, that have generally proved but second- 
rate, have been produced of the very highest quality, 
when the trees had been liberally treated to super- 
phosphate of lime. 

Dr. LmnuEY, author of a treatise on "Vegetable 
Physiology," and a nurseryman of great experience in 
England, strongly recommends the use of superphos- 
phate of lime for newly-planted trees, as it excites the 
rapid formation of fibrous roots, and thus provides for 
supplying the great waste of fluids, which is carried 
on with such rapidity from the leaves and branches. 

These facts, even if they teach us nothing positive, 
certainly indicate the direction in which our invest- 
igations should be pursued. 
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INYIOOBATIMG OLD TREES. 

The cause of the want of vigor, slow growth, and some 
or entire cessation of increase in pear tree& of con- 
siderable size, is generally the exhaustion of the soil 
within the range of their roots ; the whole energy of 
' the trees being devoted to sustaining the fruit buds and 
spurs, no wood growth can be made while this exhaust- 
ive fruit production proceeds. There is also an en&re 
suspension of the absorptive and perspiratcwy func- 
tions of the bark caused by the incrustation of dead 
bark, moss, and fimgi that cover the tree. The aged 
roots have lost their radicles, and do not possess the 
power to push out spongioles into new and unex- 
hausted soil. 

These conditions suggest at once the remedy. A 
trench should be dug around the tree, at about as many 
feet distant from it as there are inches in the diameter 
of the trunk, though rarely farther than six or eight 
feet This trench should be at least two or three feet 
wide, and as deep as the roots penetrate, the latter 
being pruned off with a smooth cut. The sods around 
the trees should be pared off to the depth of four or 
five inclies, and mixed with manure to fill the trench, 
and a good generous compost of new earth and barn- 
yard manure should be put around the tree in place 
of the sods removed. The old and feeble branches 
having only fridt spurs, should be shortened in such a 
manner as to form a handsome top. The rough fun- 
gus bfirk should be gently scraped away, care being 
taken not to expose the vital bark beneath. A better 
method is to wash with strong soap-suds or potash 
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water ; the old bark will be loosened and pushed off 
by the new formation of bark beneath. 

If the tree is of an inferior or wild variety, the 
smaller branches may be filled with grafts, of which a 
large number should be set, in order not to prune the 
tree too severely, and also to furnish it as soon as pos- 
sible with new respiratory organs. 

GRAFTING LABGB TBEES. 

It is a very common result of grafting large trees, 
that after producing an apparently vigorous growth 
for two or three years, they exhibit tokens of disease, 
and finally die. 

There is little doubt that this is the result of too 
great an interference with the structure of the tree, by 
cutting away nearly all the top in a single season, for 
the purpose of grafting. The roots prepared by a 
vigorous top, with an abundance of rich condensed 
sap, are, in their turn, ready to offer a copious supply 
to the top, for elaboration, and oxygenizing by the 
leaves. 

Thrown back or suspended in the structure of the 
tree by this severe pruning, the sap becomes condensed 
by evaporation, and remains clogging and suffocating 
the vital energies of the tree, which makes strenuous 
efforts to supply itself with the organs of respiration. 

The true method of grafting trees more than five or 

six years old is, to remove not more than one-third to 

one-half of the top in one season, and set a very large 

number of grafts in the limbs, or to dig a trench about 

the tree, and thus shorten the roots to prevent too large 

a supply of sap. 

6 



PART rV.— THE FEAR UPON THE QUINOE 

STOCK. 

OFEIOE OF THE QUINOS. 

The office of the Quince, in its association with the 
pear tree, does not seem to have been generally con- 
sidered. It is the only one of our fruit-trees which is 
readily propagated from layers or cuttings. Of one 
thousand cuttings of other species of fruit-trees, 
planted in the ordinary manner, but a very few 
would strike root, while of the same number of the 
Quince, but very few would fail to grow. The por- 
tion of quince on a quince-rooted pear tree, which 
has hitherto served as trunk, will, if covered with soil, 
in a few days, throw out rootlets, and thenceforth per- 
form the office of root to the tree it supports. It seems 
therefore, incredible, that with these facts in view, 
intelligent cultivators should have failed to provide 
the conditions for the Quince to fulfill its office. 

By planting so deeply that the Quince is entirely 
beneath the ground, all the objections to its use in 
propagating the Pear are overcome. The principal 
of these objections are : Fi/rst^ that the Pear grown on 
the Quince is short-lived. Second^ that the trees often 
break at the junction, from imperfect union. Thi/rd^ 
they are always of small size. Fowrthy that the Pear 

( 122 ) 
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outgrows the Quince, and produces a delormity. All 
these diflSculties have been remedied, or avoided 
altogether, by planting so deeply that the Quince is 
entirely beneath the ground, for the office of the Quince 
is entirely as a root^ and never as a i/runk. 

CAUSES OF THB FAILT7BE OF THE FEAB ON THE QITINOE. 

The introduction of new plants, or of novel niodes 
of cultivating old ones, is always attended with many 
failures, arising from insujQBicient knowledge of the 
conditions necessaiy to the success of the experiments. 

The value of the Quince as a stock for the Pear has 
been a subject of much dispute ; but candid observers, 
aiming only at the exact truth, have settled into the 
conviction, that its failure for this purpose has pro- 
ceeded in every instance from some neglect of the 
necessary conditions of its growth. The causes of 
failure may be summed up as follows : 

First — In the heat of the first demand for pear trees 
upon quince stocks, many thousands of the common 
or Portugal Quince were used. This variety is entirely 
unfitted for this purpose, by its slow growth, and 
slight assimilation with the Pear, and the small size it 
attains. 

Second — All the varieties of pear were at first indis- 
criminately grown on the Quince, without regai'd to 
their fitness. But it is now well ascertained that only 
a limited number of our finer pears are entirely 
adapted to the Quince. 

Third — ^The oflSce of the Quince in the double tree 
being wholly mistaken, it was planted as it stood in 
the nursery, often with the junction of the two spe^ieB 
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from three to eight inches above the soil ; and in ad- 
dition to this mischievous practice, the tree was not 
nnfrequentlj trimmed up as a standard. This method 
of pruning gave the top, when large, a great lever 
power at the ground ; and the trees, unable to resist 
the forc^ of the wind, often parted at the junction of 
the bud with the stock. If the tree survived, it was 
often' a monstrosity of growth, the pear swelling out 
to twice the diameter of the quince. 

ADVAITTAGES OF THE QUmOB AS A STOOK. 

The conditions and advantages of the use of quince 
stocks, have been so fairly and clearly set forth in a 
communication of Mb. Louis Bebckhans to The Agrir 
culi/wnsty ihat I shall insert it here. Mb. Bebckmans 
has devoted a life of great activity and intelligence 
to experiments upon the Pear — enjoying the personal 
acquaintance of those gentlemen, both in Europe and 
America, whose names will always be associated with 
its culture. His collection is large, and embraces 
selections from the best seedlings of Van Mons, Es- 
PEBiN, BivoBT, and others. BSs great experience 
entitles his testimony to the highest consideration. 

In answer to the vexed question — ^Will pears budded 
on the Quince succeed? — ^Mb. Bebokmans says: "I 
have no hesitation in saying : ' Yes, they will ;' and often 
better than on pear stocks, cmd they a/re leas subject to 
blight. I know that I do not agree with the opinions 
of my late friends Van Mons and Espebin, who never 
would admit a quince stock in their experimental 
gardens. I respect their memory, but cannot help 
considering their opinion as a prejudice. They had 
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not found the good qniDce stock, and, perhaps, did not 
know how to plant quince-grafted trees. Unless the 
proper quince stock be used, no good result need be 
expected. I have seen some singular mistakes in 
publications, for want of proper attention paid to the 
question, whether trees had been budded vjpon the An- 
gers^ or typon the indigenous gymce^ the latter being 
very inferior, if not worthless. The quince stock for 
nurseries is produced from the twigs or branches 
heeled or laid in before winter, and planted early in 
the spring. This operation succeeds better in damp 
and cool climates, and in sandy soils, than in this part 
of the United States. Therefore, most of those plants 
are imported (chiefly from France), although they 
can be produced here, with proper care, in soils fitted 
for them. 

" At present, my best trees are on the Quince ; and 
my best fruit also. Those who would successfully 
cidtivate the dwarfs must pay attention to the follow- 
ing rules : 

" 1. Have a good, substantial, rather deep soil, with 
porous or drained subsoil. 

2. Select the good Angers or Orleans Quince ibr 
stock. 

" 3. Plant no other varieties than those which suc- 
ceed on the Quince. 

" 4. Plant the trees deep enough, so that the place 
where they have been budded shall be at least three 
inches below the surface of the soil. In rolling ground, 
cover with stones, or damp mould, so as to prevent 
the washing away of the light soil. 

^ 5. Seep the weeds down. 
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*^6. Keep the branches low, and make a pyramidal 
tree, by j udiciouB pruiing once or twice a year. A tree 
with a heavy, high top, must not be upon the Quince. 
Levels or fi:entle slopes are better than hills or rollinir 
ground. ' 

^' It is a fortunate circumstance that most of the best 
market varieties are also best suited to the quince 
stock. Very often the grafted tree, when placed in 
silicious (sandy) 'soil or loam, forms its own roots just 
where it has been budded ; and then, with the steadi- 
ness of the pear stock, it retains the fertility of the 
Quince. 

" Much has been said about the short-limng of the 
quince stock. If properly planted in genial soil, which 
is not exhausted or impoverished by intervening field 
crops without a reasonable supply of manure, as most 
of our apple orchards are ; if free from ill weeds and 
shrubs, and other drawbacks, the quince-grafted tree 
will thrive for fifty years or more. Some actual facts 
vrill prove what I state. Hon. M. P. Wilder has in 
his garden, in Dorchester, trees which he bought from 
the widow of Mr. Pabmentier, Long Island, some 
twenty years ago. They have yielded fine crops 
almost every year. Some have been regrafted with 
new varieties ; one of them with Beurr6 Clairgeau, 
which bore this year between one and two bushels 
of the finest and largest pears. These trees look 
healthy, despite all their mutilations, and there is 
no reason to anticipate a diminution of growth or 
crops. These trees are on the Qumce^ but they have 
been planted by a man who knows how to manage 
trees. 
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" In the same garden are some fine Urbaniste trees— 
a part on the Pear, and a part on the Quince — ^planted 
in the same spot, in the same year. Those on the pear 
roots are now beginning to bear fruit sparingly, 
while the others, on quince, have yielded bushels of 
fruit for tlie last seven years, and are actually loaded 
with a splendid crop. All are equally healthy ; but, 
tHose on pear stocks, not having exhausted part of 
their vigor in the best marketable produce for years 
back, are rather more vigorous. By thinning the crop 
early, so as to make it moderate, those pyramids may 
be easily brought up to the full vigor of their unpro- 
ductive neighbors. Now comes the important ques- 
tion: 

" * WtU qnmce roots do for orchards P 

For orchards, as we find them on most of our farms, 
a promenade ground for cattle, a dreary waste of ill 
weeds, badly cultivated and shallow soil, stagnant 
water, injudicious selection of varieties, and more 
injudicious pruning with axes or dull chopping-knives 
— ^no, sir ! No fruit-tree of a refined class, no tree 
of any value, will do in such conditions. One half 
of the trouble, manure, and labor, which a poor vine- 
yard requires in France, would make a thrifty pear 
orchard, and would certainly pay better. 

^^Let us look at some fine nurseries (schools) or 
orchards where specimen trees are cultivated with 
care, and in proper soil and localities, and facts (those 
stubborn) things will soon bring conviction in the place 
of doubts. 

^' Messrs. Elwakgeb & Bebbt, and others, in Boches- 
ter ; Mr. Wildsb and Mr. Hovet, near Boston ; Chas. 
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Downing, in Ne wburg ; Dr. Obant, near Peekskill ; Mr. 
Eeid, Elizabetbtown, If . J. ; and many others, coltivate 
the Pear on the quince stock with the best results. 
At Mr. Chas. Downing's, where every fruit and flower 
is cultivated in perfection, the surface of the ground 
in the dwarf orchards is covered with straw, refuse 
hay, &c., and no care nor cultivation is required ; no 
weeds find their way through that carpet, renewed or 
supplied with new straw or brush every two or three 
years. Mr. Downing seems to be perfectly satisfied 
with his system, and indeed he must b^. 

^' In conclusion, let me say, that when one expects to 
reap the fruit of induBtry, he needs to givfi the proper 
attention to it ; if he expects a fruit-tree to yield crops 
of the most refined fruit, and to grow as a maple or a 
cedar in the woods, he is badly mistaken. The old 
saying, that " a tree must take care of itself," is non- 
sense, when a|iplied to fruit-trees of improved kinds. 
It would do as well to plant dahlias or prairie roses 
in a swamp, or among thistles and briars. 

^' He who wants large crops of pears, indifferent in 
size or quality, may plant aU"* hlb trees on the pear 
stock, in deep soil ; but he has to wait from ten to 
fifteen years. K you want large, fine fruit, which, in 
fact, pays better, with less trouble and expense, select 
your varieties on the Quince. These will often bear 
the first year, and always the third or fourth from their 
planting. If I had thirty trees to plant, twenty should 
be on the Quince, the balance on pear stock. 

" Some varieties will not grow upon the Quince, but 
even these do well double worked— ihai is, budded or 
grafted upon a variety worked already upon the 
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Quince and succeeding upon it. The French call it 
mtermediary grafting. • 

^^ In planting orchards, the same care and the same 
digging is required for a standard as for a quince 
stock, but how dijSerent the result ? Ask Mr. Hoyet, 
and others around Boston, from which they derive 
their largest profits. They all agree that the quince 
root has paid the soil, the expenses, tree and all, long 
before v^pear stock has shown any sign of bearing. 

" Below is, according to my own and my friends' 
experience, a list of varieties which will do for the 
market, till hew and as good varieties can be added. 
"We must consider that the introduction of new varie- 
ties of fruit into the market is not an easy thing. 
Those named below are also the best adapted to the 
most .of the States between thirty and forty degrees of 
north latitude. 

*' L — ^VaBISTIKS OT PKiiBS WHIOH DO WILL ON THE PIAB ST0C1(, OB WHIN 

DOITBLE WOBKIO. 

" Those marked a do not succeed well on quince 
stocks. Those marked h do bear as early and as well 
as others on the Quince. They are arranged accord- 
ing to their value for general cultivation, market pur- 
poses, &c : 



6. Bartlett— Sept. 

6. Madeleine— Aug. 

a. Seckle, (sometimes does well on 

Quince.) 
6. Beurr6 CUdrffeau — Oct^ Not. 
a, Columbia — ^Noy. 
a. Bix — Dec. 
a. Do jenne Boussock — Sept. 



a. Lawrence (often good on Quince) 

— Nov., Doc. 
a, Heathcot— Sept. 
a. Onondaga — Oct. 
a, Kingsessing— Sept 
a. Pratt — Sept. Oct. 
— Philadelphia— Sept. 
h. Buirum--Sept., Oct. 

And many others. The above are all goodrloohmg 
friiitB, and of course will sell readily. 

6* 
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*'n. — ^Vabiitibs adaptbd to the quinoi stock, which also do wbll 

ON THI PIAB STOCK. 



Louise Bonne de Jersey — Sept., 

Oct. 
Duchesse d*AngoiiI4me — Oct., Not. 
Beurr^ Diel — Oct., Nov. 
Vicar of Winkfield — winter. 
Urbaniste — Oct. Nov. 
Beurr6 Superfin — Oct. 
Beurr^ Hardy (or Sterckman) — 

Sept. ( Doyenne d* Alen^n — winter 

Gloat Morceau — winter." 



Abbott — Sept. 

Belle Epine Dumas — ^Dec., Jan. 
Beurr6 d'Anjou — Oct., Nov. 
Flemish Beauty — Sept. 
Andre ws — Sept. 
Kirkland's Seckle— Sept. 
Brandywine — Sept. 
Steven's Genesee — Sept. 



We think nothing can be more conchisive with 
regard to this question than the testimony of various 
individuals of note in the cultivation of fruit ; among 
whom none rank higher than Marshall P. Wilder, 
whose views are expressed in the following remarks, 
given at length: "An impression has extensively 
prevailed unfavorable to the cultivation of the Pear 
on the Quince. This has arisen principally from an 
improper selection of kinds, or from injudicious cul- 
tivation. There are, however, tliree considerations 
which are absolutely necessary to success, viz., a 
deep, rich soil, the planting of the quince stock 
entirely below the surface of the ground, and a sys- 
tematic and scientific course of pruning, as the tree 
progresses in growth. 

" Objections to this species of cultivation have been 
made from the belief that the Quince'was a short-lived 
tree, and that the crop must necessarily be small from 
what are termed dwarf-trees. Such, however, has 
not been my experience. On the contrary, Ihme 
pea/r trees on the qymice root which are twenty-Jhe 
years old^ and which produce annually a barrel or 
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more of fruit each ; and for aught that I can see, they 
are destined to survive as long as any that I possess 
on the pear root. These may, and probably have, in 
some instances, thrown out roots from the pear stock, 
but whether this be so, or not, instances arQ not rare 
where such trees have attained in France the age of 
more thom a hvmdred years ; and we know of a quince 
tree in Massachusetts which is forty years old, and 
which has produced ten bushels of fruit in a season. 

"The Pear, when grown on the Quince, should 
always be trained in the pyramidal form. These may 
be planted much closer than when grown as stan- 
dards. We have known them to succeed well where 
grown at the distance of six feet apart in the rows, 
and twelve feet between the rows. In this way Mr. 
KivBBs, the great English cultivator, planted 2,500 
of the Louise Bonne de Jersey, and 1,500 Glout Mor- 
ceau for the London market. We consider twelve 
feet apart, each way, a liberal distance. This would 
give 302 trees to the acre ; and we are clearly of the 
opinion, that soil and selection of varieties being right, 
no crop whatever would be more profitable. Such a 
plantation, with proper care, would yield, in the fifth 
year, from seventy-five to one hundred bushels of 
fine fruit. As to profit, this will not appear as an 
exaggeration, when it is known that Glout Morceau 
pears, a vf^pety which succeeds admirably on the 
Quince, have sold, during the winter, readily at one to 
two dollars per dozen. 

" We name as varieties which succeed well on the 
Quince the following, and to which might be added 
many more : 
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"Louise Bonne de Jersey, Vicar of Winkfield, 
Duchesse d' Angoulfime, Glout Morcean, Passe Colmar,- 
XJrbaniste, Belle et Bonne, Beurr6 d'Anjou, Benrre 
Diel, Easter Beurr6, Beurr6 d'Amalis." 

The following, from the same gentleman, in answer 
to the published skepticism of a cultivator regarding 
the permanency of the quince stock, effectually dis- 
poses of his objections : " I have, in my grounds, 
many primitive pear trees from ten to seventeen feet in 
height, with trunks twenty-seven inches in circumfer- 
ence, and branching at the base from ten to twelve feet ; 
hundreds of these trees are from twelve to fifteen 
years of age — ^they have borne regular crops from the 
third or fourth year after planting, and in some 
instances I have gathered from the aforesaid trees, 
^ not five or six beautiful pears,' onZy, but from one 
bushel to one barrel per tree. I do further aver, 
that these trees. were originaUy upon the quince 
stock — ^that some of them remain in that condition 
now, but that most of them have rooted from the 
pear stock. 

" That there may be no misunderstanding of terms, 
let it be remembered, that when I speak of dwarf 
pear trees, a term which I did not use in the quotar 
tion cited, it is in contradistinction to those which are 
on the pear root ; for we of Massachusetts do not 
allow pear trees, even those on the Quinge, to remain 
dwarfs or ' monkeys.' No, no, Mr. Stoms, we do not 
only make our pear trees grow, even on the Quince^ 
into beautiful, large pyramids, but we make them 
bear five to seven years earlier on the quince than 
they would on the pear stock. And, as to planting 
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I 

deeply, so as to allow the pear stock to root, it is no 
' new tiling with the intelligent Colonel,' for he has 
dlmays practiced this system — ^a fact well known to 
his Ohio Mends, and to every one who has visited his 
grounds. 

" Mr. Stoms asks : ^ Why graft on the qnince stock 
at all V 

^^ Answer: To obtain * early fruiting,' and the 
pleasure and profit of regular crops, for many years, 
before the trees would produce fruit on their own 
stock. 

"Again, he inquires: *Wiil the Pear, under the 
circumstances he (Mr. Wildeb) describes, (that is, 
rooting from the pear stock) continue to be a dwa/rfV 

" Avhswer : No ; nor do we desire that it should ; 
for, having commenced fruiting and furnished itself 
with fruitnspurs, it will continue to bear, whether on 
the pear or quince root, or on both ; and, as to * longe* 
vity,' it is generally admitted that the more roots a 
tree has, the greater will be its strength, and the 
longer its duration of life. 

" Hence we plant the tree deep enough to allow it 
to root from the pear stock, and thus we kept the 
quince stock soft and emollient, also, causing it to 
swell evenly with the pear, and to emit roots through- 
out its stem, which it will do, if kept below the sur- 
face of the soil. 

" Mr. Stoms further says : ^ When the friends of 
dwarf pear tree culture shall come forward, and, with 
* bill of particulars,' show me an orchard of five hun- 
dred dwarf pear trees, that have been ten years 
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planted, which have borne fruit successfully BJxdpaid 
costj I will give up the contest/ 

" I will then take him to my neighbor, Austin's, 
the Treasurer of the Massachusetts Horticultural 

« 

Society, who luisjive hundred and ten pea/r trees. All 
these are on the quince root, with the exception of 
one or two dozen, which are on the pear root ; but as 
these latter have borne but little fruit, Mr. S. will not 
object to their being counted in the lot. These trees 
are from eleven to thirteen years of age. One hun- 
dred of them are Louise Bonne de Jers&ys. These 
trees commenced about three years after planting, 
have borne regular and abundant crops ever since, 
and are now in a very vigorous and healthy condition. 
No account of the crops were kept until the year 
1851, but Mr, Austin has kindly furnished me with 
the amount o£ bis sales since that date. The total 
sales, for six years, were $3,408.76. The original cost 
of these trees was about fifty cents each, or $250. 
Mr. Austin is a merchant, and go^s to the city every 
day, and the only help he has had, is the service of a 
man who takes care of his stables and grounds. He 
has, however, given them his personal attention, and 
good cultivation : but, I think, without further estima- 
tion of * cost^\ we may reasonably conclude that these 
^Ji/oe hundred trees ^ have 'borne sfuccessfvUy^ and 
paid cosV 

"We will then take a ride over to the Messrs. 
HovEY, where we shall find a much larger number of 
pear trees on the quince root. Their beautiful avenues 
are lined with them, some of which are from fifteen 
to twenty years of age ; but as it will occupy, perhaps, 
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too much time to examine all of them, we will take 
one walk as an example. How delighted Mr. S. must 
be to see 220 pear trees, 110 on each side, loaded with 
their luscious fruit, only eight or nine years planted, 
and all independently on the quince root. The pro- 
duct of those trees, in 1856, was twenty barrels — in 
1856, twenty-five barrels. The highest price obtained 
was twenty dollars per barrel, the lowest eight dollars. 
Then we can call on Mr. Sticknbt, and look at his 
' dwmf^ pear trees. We shall see some magnificent 
specimens of Urbanietes and Louise Bonne de Jerseys. 
The crop of the latter he sold the last season at ten 
dollars per bushel. Then we will go to Mr. Mxbt- 
unira's, who has some pear trees on the Quince of very 
large size, being from thirty to forty years old, and 
which * still live,' and produce anuual crops. Then 
we will pursue our journey on, and call on Mr. Oabot, 
the President of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, Messrs. Baoon, Downeb, Kighabdson, John- 
son, and others, who have splendid collections of 
^d/wanf* pear trees which have been ^planted ten 
yewrs^ " 

Mr. R. BuiST, of Philadelphia, one of the most 
candid and reliable men, has published the following 
on 

DWAEF PEABS. 

^^ This term has led to the impression that all trees 
are dwarfs that are grafted on the quince stock ; we 
do not incKne to this term, from the fact that we cul- 
tivated dwarf pears before we knew of the effects of 
the Pear on the Quince, and also from the fact that we 
now have very fine stamda/td trees, with stems six and 
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deven feet clear, that are on the quince stock. The 
Pear, Apple, Quince, Hawthorn, and Mounl^n Ash, iall 
belong to the same class and order, and will grow if 
grafted on each other ; they do not all, however, assi- 
milate well with each other, for we find that there are 
some Apples that will not grow on the Pear, and vice 
versa/ there are also Pears, and not a few, that will 
not grow on the Quince ; others that grow well, but 
their fruits are inferior; whilst again many are greatly 
improved on the.Quince. We now say that the Pear, 
to be successful on the quince stock, must be very 
highly cultivated with enriching manures of almost 
any description, incorporated with 'the surface-soil, 
and frequently stirred during the growing season, 
repeating the enriching material, and thorough culture, 
every season. They can be planted from ten to fifteen 
feet apart, and will, with such treatment, give a very 
abundant crop, even a bushel from a tree only a few 
years planted. This is not, however, the only atten- 
tion they require — they must have a summer pruning 
and a winter pruning, which you shall have in another 
chapter. 

Again, the quince stock is a very general term ; 
there is a vast difference in the kmd of Quince, and 
it is now very strange that all the pears on the Quince, 
whether worked thereon the past year or ten years, 
are on what has recently been called to the peculiar 
benefit of some, the Angers Quince. Certain it is, 
that there is a variety aptly adapted to the vigor of 
the Pear, more generally known to the experienced 
eye by its growth as that variety ; and we think it is 
the variety only that demands particular notice. The 
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growth is cl^an and Inxoriant, bark emooth and free^ 
making Bhoots six feet high in a Beason, readily pro- 
pagated from cnttingB^ and even budded the first 
season. 

Every cutting, therefore, of that variety, should 
be carefully planted, on which jon may grow either 
dwarf or stcmdards, with this result that the sorts of 
Pear worked thereon will come into bearing in two 
or three years, and continue productive for many 
years, say half a century, and be more free from blight 
than if on the pear stock, which roots deep, descends 
into the cold ground perpendicularly, predisposes the 
tree to blight during summer, and if not blight, pro- 
duces a redundancy of wood almost beyond practical 
management, and not at all adapted for gardens. 
Another point in favo^ of the quince stock I might 
refer to, is the certainty of its growth after being re- 
moved and conveyed to a distance, the many fibres 
close to the bole of the tree rendering its growth 
almost certain, at leaM, forty-nine otU of ffty. The 
Pear on its own stock makes few fibres, and is more 
precarious in removal and carriage ; this is again par- 
tially Tinder control by frequent removak in the nnr- 
sery, when the trees are young, which checks their 
growth of wood, produces early fruiting properties, 
%o thai we hope to Ivve to see dwarf fruitmg pears on 
the pear stock as eagerly sought for as those now on 
the Angers Quince — you will please, make a note of 
this assertion." 

The following from Mr. Hovey, author of " Fruits 
of America," will be of interest to pomologists: 
^ The cultivation of the Pear on the Quince is of such 
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an anci<3iit date, and has been bo long and bo sac- 
cessfuUy practiced in that great pear-growing country, 
France, that it appears somewhat absurd to see it 
attacked at this late day, as it has been by individuals 
who, either from want of experience or other causes, 
have not succeeded well in its cultivatipn on this 
stock, and hence would deny to a great portion of our 
community, for a series of yeal», so delicious a fruit 
as the Pear ; for in no way can it be obtained in any 
abundance, for half a generation after planting, except 
upon the Quince. 

An intelligent correspondent hafi shown the fal- 
lacy of the arguments made use of to disparage the 
quince stock, and it would be useless to go over the 
ground again. As he has truly said : " Let gentlemen 
botanists have their own way in disputing. On we 
fihall go, reaping an abundance of fruit while they 
are cavilling in regard to a fact long ago established 
by the experience of men, not mere tyros in the work, 
but those who have made the question a study for life." 

BULES FOB GEOWmO THE PEAB ON THE QUIKGE. 

From these just and lucid statements of distin- 
guished horticulturists, it is easy to learn that the 
requisites for successfully cultivating the Pear on the 
Quince are : 

1. That the pear should be budded on the Angers 
Quince, a free-growing variety — ^a tree rather than a 
shrub, like the Portugal Quince. Several specimens 
of this variety, on my grounds, have grown, in two 
seasons, seven feet in height, and one inch and a 
quarter in diameter. 
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2. That only the right kinds of Pear should be grown 
on the Quince. 

3. That the Quince should be considered in this 
compound tree, only as a root, and never as a trunk 
or stem ; and, therefore, should be planted entirely 
below the soil. 

4. That the tree should be trained low, in the 
pyramid shape. 

5. That weeds and grass, and, of course, the grains, 
must not be permitted to grow among the trees — 
as they would interfere with the development of the 
lower limbs, and abstract the nourishment that should 
go to the tree. 

6. That the soil should be kept in good condition, 
well manured, well cultivated, and dry. 

The violation of these rules has, without doubt, 
been the cause of all the failures of the Fear on the 
Quince. 

BOOTING OF THE PEAB ON QUINOB STOCKS. 

It is very difficult to induce the Pear to form roots 
from cuttings or layers,, under the ordinary circum- 
stances attending such propagation. Most varieties 
of the Pear, however, when budded on the Quince, 
and planted with the junction from two to four inches 
below the surface, exhibit a great tendency to throw 
out roots from the pear wood above the junction. 

Mb. Wtldee, and some other horticulturists, believe 
this to indicate a natural repugnance in those varieties 
to the Quince ; but my own experience does not confirm 
this. Of a considerable number of Bartletts removed 
after being three years planted in the fruit-ground, 
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not more than half a dozen had tooted, and these 
veiy feebly ; while it is well known that this variety 
encceeds only indifferently upon the Qnince. Other 
facts, however, do tend to confirm this theory. I have 
seldom found the Duchesse exhibiting any tendency 
to throw out roots. While of several hundred of 
other varieties, five or six years old, removed at the 
same time with the Bartletts above-mentioned, more 
than half had rooted from the pear wood, and the 
character of the roots was somewhat striking. When 
a wild or seedling pear is budded and planted in the 
fruit grounds, its tendency to form long, straggling 
roots, almost destitute of fibres, unless root-pruned or 
retransplanted, is well-known ; but every one of the 
roots from the pear wood above the quince stock of 
these trees, was provided with such masses of fibres, 
that it was nearly impossible to free them from the 
adhering soil. Remarkable as is this faculty of fibrous 
rooting of the Quince, it is much more surprising in 
€he Pear, when grown on the quince stock. Many 
roots, three or four feet long will be found, fringed 
with fibres throughout their entire length, and in such 
masses as to render it necessary to greatly thin them, 
when reset in the ground, to allow them to be sepa- 
rated by particles of soil. In some cases, I have found 
the quince root entirely superseded and cast off. In 
others, the double root seemed to be in perfect har- 
mony, and both parts thrifty and vigorous. In most 
cases the pear root had been formed on one side of 
the tree, and rapidly radiating and swelling at the 
junction, had usurped the entire ground, and held the 
tree firmly and strongly in the soil. To test the fact 
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of the rooting of the Pear a][>oye the Qaiiice, it is only 
necessary to seize the tree by the body three or four 
feet above the ground, and shake it slowly, and if 
pear-rooted, the superior firmness will be readily per- 
ceived. The wood-growth and foliage of all trees, 
throwing out roots above the quince stock, will be 
found to be more vigorous, but the production of fruit 
will be considerably delayed. K a strong, vigorous 
shoot or sucker grows up from near (he ground, or if 
the branches are much more strongly developed on 
one side, it is quite certain that the Pear has rooted. 
I am often asked, if the tree roots from the Pear, what 
advantage is gained by growing upon the Quince? 

This query may be answered by a statement of the 
following facts : 

Fi/rst. Many of the varieties budded on the Quince 
do not obtain pear roots sufficient to support the 
tree before the sixth or eighth year, and the trees, 
in the mean time, have borne fruit three or four 
years, while if budded on the pear stock, few of them 
would have yielded fruit in less than eight or twelve 
years. 

Second. The greater vitality of the Quince root has 
preserved life in a large per-centage of the trees, 
which, under ordinary care, would have perished if 
budded on pear roots. The ratio of loss by trans- 
planting healthy trees on quince roots, with but 
moderate care, is not more than one per cent, while 
that of pear trees on pear roots, is much greater. 
After the pear roots form above the Quince, the tree 
is (from causes which will be hereafter investigated) so 
much' better furnished With fibres, that it will endure 
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transplanting and root pruning better, and also con- 
tinue much longer its growth and fruiting. 

Third, The quince root has so governed the growth 
of the tree, that it is much less difficult to reduce it 
to pyramidal shape ; for it has been proved by expe- 
rience, that the character of the roots determines that 
of the top. Long, straggling roots, not provided with 
fibres, are productive of long, vigorous, and unmanage- 
able shoots, destitute of lateral branches. A long 
tap-root sends up a vigorous leader, while the fibrous 
quince roots provide the tree with fruit-spurs and 
short, stout branches. The Pear on a pear stock is 
not easily reduced to a pyramidal shape after the 
first year, without root pruning, for when the leader 
is pruned, the terminal bud shoots with great vigor, 
and another leader is formed while the lower branches 
continue weak and feeble. 

F(ywrth. Most of the varieties which are superior 
in size and flavor on the Quince, or which unite firmly 
with it, and prove well adapted to it, as the Duchesse 
d'Angoulfime and Louise Bonne de Jersey, seldom 
throw out roots from the pear wood. La those 
varieties which throw out pear roots, it has been 
seen that the laitter are more fibrous than upon 
seedlings. This is, doubtless, the result of the more 
refined and cultivated condition of the grafted wood, 
which, instead of the rank characteristic of a seedling, 
makes the clean, stocky shoots of a more highly 
developed tree. So the finer varieties of pears, 
instead of the long naked roots of the wildling, pro- 
vide themselves with fibrous radicles better fitted to 
furnish them their proper food. 
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This fact has tended to confii'm horticulturists in 
the belief in the necesity of an adaptation of the 
graft to the stock. If this theory is correct, what 
roots can be better adapted to the demands of the 
graft than those put forth by th« graft itself. From 
these facts, it may be seen that if any pear-grower is 
deficient in faith in the durability of quince stocks, 
he can insure the longevity of his trees by planting 
them sufficiently deep to produce pegu* roots. 

HOW TO PRODUCE PEAK BOOTINO. 

When the leaves ripen in early September, the sap 
has assumed that albuminous and ripened condition 
which fits it for forming new spongioles and root- 
lets. K, prior to this condition, several incisions are 
made in the pear bark and wood, just at the swell- 
ing of the graft, by pushing a small gouge upwards, 
so as to form tongues or strips an inch long, hang- 
ing by their upper ends; the sap, checked in its 
downward flow, will soon cover the incision with 
a soft, white, albuminous substance, which, if well 
covered with firmly packed earth, will soon form root- 
lets, that, before the ensuing winter, will be in a 
-vigorous condition. It is well to place a small pebble 
between the tongue and trunk to prevent adhesion. 
The production of these roots is due to the same influ- 
ence which causes the union of the bud with the 
stock when inserted at the same season. The sap, in 
its downward flow, depositing the mucus that would 
have hardened into bark and wood, is, by the check, 
diverted to the formation of rootlets and fibres which 
will, the next year, provide food for growth or fruit. 
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It does not seexfi to have been considered by horticul- 
turists, that the absorbing powers are not retained bj 
spongioles and rootlets much longer than a single 
season, and that they need constant renewal. When 
the hardening of these spongioles takes place, they 
are no longer capable of affording a supply of nutri- 
ment proportionate to the wants of the tree. Most 
tree culturists will have noticed that the fibres and 
spongioles are not found on the larger and older roots, 
but that, having fulfilled their office, they decay, as 
Nature never supports useless organs. 

What will be the effect of pear-rooting upon those 
varieties that are so much superior upon the Quince, 
must be determined by more experience than we 
possess at present. There is but little doubt, however, 
that the p'ear-rOoting of such varieties as are gritty or 
astringent on pear stocks is to be avoided. 

The Duchesse d' Angoul^me, which is not often first- 
rate on pear roots, because of its hard lumpy 'flesh and • 
gritty core, and the Louise Bonne de Jersey and Beurr6 
Diel, which are 'often astringent and bitter, on the 
same stock, can hardly be allowed to root from the 
pear wood. This may be prevented when necessary, 
by planting more sh^low, leaving the pear-wood but 
little below the surface. 

DOUBLE WOBKING. 

It is often desirable to improve the texture and 
flavor of some varieties of pears, by growing them 
upon the Quince, although they have proved unadapted 
to it. The desired effect is obtained by double work- 
ing — as it is the roots, the providers of nourishment, 
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that govern to a grea,t extent these characteristics in the 
fruit. Any free-growing varieties may be budded on 
the Quince, for the purpose of double working, although 
some care should be taken to obtain such as harmon- 
ize with the Quince. The Virgalieu and the BujGfam 
are the best, although not the most vigorous growers ; 
yet most pears grow well, when propagated upon 
them. 

The Beurr6 d'Amalis and Soldat Laboureur, are 
very vigorous growers, and make good stocks for 
double working. There are such obvious advantages 
in double working, that it seems almost superfluous 
to mention them, yet that nothing may be omitted to 
secure success, we present them in a concise form : 

1. Pears that refuse to grow, or grow but feebly, 
or are short-lived upon the Quince, but are coarse, 
gritty, or small sized, when grown upon the pear 
stock, like the Beurr^ d'Aremberg, often become first- 
rate by double working. 

2. Varieties that are so tardy in bearing upon the 
pear stock as to exhaust the patience and faith of the 
grower, yet will not harmonize directly with the 
Quince, will, by double working, come early into bear- 
ing. The Dix and Seckel are examples of this. 

3. Grafting, which cannot be practiced with suc- 
cess directly on the Quince, may be performed on the 
Pear portion of the stock. 

4. Some varieties that bear quite early on the pear 
stock, but are of comparatively slow growth, are pro- 
duced in greater vigor upon the double stock, in con- 
sequence of the increased vigor acquired from the 
strong growing variety first worked upon the Quince. 

7 
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YABIBTIES FOB IX>T7BLE WOBEIKG. 

The foUowing varieties, which have proved averse 
to the Quince, will, by double working, bear fruit 
improved in texture, size, and flavor : 

Befwrri d^Aremberff — coarse, woody, and gritty, on 
pear roots, and a feeble, diseased grower, directly on 
the Quince. 

ITapdleon—oft&CL scarred and spotted on the Pear, 
but frequently handsome and smooth upon a double- 
worked tree. 

BarUett — ^although fine when grown on the pear 
stock, is much improved on the Quince. 

Bemn'i Glavrgeau — coarse on pear roots, somewhat 
averse to the Quince, but nearly first-rate upon double- 
worked trees. 

The following varieties, that are tardy in bearing, 
are but moderately improved by the Quince in quality, 
and are propagated with di£Biculty upon that stock, 
but may be profitably grown by double working : 

Beurr6 Bosc, Dix, Seckel, Tyson, Andrews, Fulton, 
tawrence. Winter Nelis, Marie Louise, Beurr6 Bance, 
St. Michael Archange, Columbia. 



PAET v.— PRUNING. 

jIDYANTAGES OF A PTBAJJODAL K>BM FOB PEAS TSBEB, 
BOTH ON QUmOB AND PBAB STOCKS. 

The advantages which seem to be gained by a 
pyramidal growth in the pear tree, more especially, 
are: 

1. There is no violent mterference with the natural 
structure of the tree, but we rather aid it to attain 
this form more perfectly; that is, we do not by 
crowding it in the nursery rows, or by cutting with 
the pruning-knife, deprive it of the natural formation 
of low branches. To cut any portion of the wood, of 
more than one year old, is to interfere more or less 
seriously with the organism of the tree; and the 
occasion for it arises from neglect to prune at the 
proper time. To prevent malformation is better than 
to amputate ; and to form a tree properly, we must 
begin with the maiden plant. 

2. Low-branched pyramids come into bearing much 
sooner than trees with long trunks. The Pear, on its 
own stock, trained as a standard, varies with the kind, 
from eight to twenty years, in producing fruit ; but, 
trained as a pyramid, its period of fruit-bearing is 
lessened from four to twelve yeara. The Seckel and 

( 147 ) 
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IJrbaniBte, upon pear stock, and with naked tmnks, 
of five or six feet, are not unfrequently fifteen years 
producing their first fruit. With low-trained pyra- 
mids, and a slight attention to summer pruning or 
pinching, this tedious and discouraging delay is most 
certainly shortened to six or eight years. The cause 
of this precocity is, that the sap, checked by the sum- 
mer pinching in its flow to the terminal bud, is dis- 
tributed to the wood-buds below, and suJEcient nutri- 
ment is received to mature them into £ruit-buds. 

A certain age of bark and cellular woody formation 
of a branch is necessary before it will cause the sap 
to flow slowly enough to concentrate into fruit-juice. 
Now, if the earlier branches, formed near the ground, 
and then, in succession, those above, are cut away, 
until a naked trunk is formed, it is evident we pro- 
tract the fruit-bearing period. Besides, the pruning 
away of so much v^od forces an over-abundance of 
sap to the terminal buds, and its energies are spent in 
wood-growth, at the expense of fruit-bud formation. 
When, however, branches start from or near the 
ground, having the same age with the trunk, fruit- 
buds are formed long before they could have been on 
long-trunk trees ; the sap is more evenly distributed, 
wood-growth is moderately checked, and the culti- 
vator's eye is early gladdened with golden fruit. 

3. The size and quality of fruit is much increased 
by this method of training. It has long been known, 
that young trees produce larger fruit, but deficient in 
flavor ; old trees produce fruit of superior taste, but 
inferior in size. In the pyramid, we are able to secure 
these excellences, and rid ourselves of the faults. In 



the low, compact form, when an exces&ive qnantity 
of fruit has set, it becomes an easy task to thin out 
the overplus, and concentrate the sap in that number 
which can be perfectly matured. 

4. A much larger number can be planted on a 
given area. Instead of forty pear trees, planted at 
forty feet apart, two hundred to four hundred may, 
for many years, occupy the same area, and yield their 
fruit to a whole generation without crowding. It is 
much easier to cut down a fruit tree that cost a few 
slnllings, than it is to obtain it with fifteen years' ad- 
ditional growth for ten dollars. Many a man would 
hesitate to plant ten acres with four hundred pear 
trees, even when by pyramidal growth he could obtain 
a bushel from each, at six to eight years of age, who 
would gladly cover one acre with the same number, 
could he be assured that they would fruit equally well. 

6. Pyramidal trees, by their comparatively low 
stature, are protected from high winds, and often pre- 
serve their fruit when the tall tree has lost a large 
portion of the crop : their limbs are much less ex- 
posed to being broken by storms, or borne down by 
weight of fruit — ^whose power is much increased by 
growing at the end of a long branch, which acts as a 
lever. 

6. Pyramidal trees are less liable to wrenching 
from the perpendicular, turning over by the roots, or 
breaking off: having their widest diameter at or 
near the ground, they offer little resistance to the 
wind ; and never exhibit the distorted, leaning at)6- 
tudes that characterize thousands of orchards. 

7. The trunk is protected by tl)^ foliage from the 
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parching Bnn-rayB, and the sap reaches its destination 
just in the condition Nature provided it in the roots, 
without travelling an unnecessary distance. 

FBUNINa TO FOBM FTSAMIDS. 

It is with considerable diflGlcultj that trees in the 
usual condition in which thej are received from the 
nursery are reduced to a pyramidal form, branching 
frt>m near the ground. If two years old from the bud, 
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Fig. 84. 





and lateral branches should have formed, the ruthless 
knife of the nurseryman has pruned them away. 
Figs. 83 and 34 are specimens of trees where some 
feeble attempts have been made for the production 
of a pyramid. The lower cross lines in Fig. 34 indi- 
cate the vicious pruning" such a tree would usually 
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receive. The other lines show the points at which 
the limbs and trunk should be shortened. 

Having shortened the tree shown in Fig. 33, at A, 
the next effort of Mature is to effect an aeration of the 
sap produced in the roots, and as there are but few 
buds to expand into leaves, a large amount of sap is 
thrown upon these few. 

The difficulties in forming pyramids froin such 
trees are numerous. Unless the tree lias been root- 
pruned, or recently transplanted, an effect of this 
severe shortening, called by horticulturists suffocation, 
ensues, and a sickly growth of small shoots is the 
result. Not unfrequently, several shoots start from 
near the amputation in a bushy cluster, or a gour- 
mand or two obstinately shoots up, absorbing all the 
sap. It will now become more and more difficult to 
draw out the buds below, and, after the bark is two 
years old, almost impossible. 

Under this treatment, we must thus commence our 
pyramid with a raw amputation, that will exhibit for 
years an ungainly scar, but there is nothing less severe 
to be done until we have better-formed nursery trees, 
and can remedy some of these evils, by commencing 
the process in the first season, as shown at Fig. 35, 
which has been already explained on page 99. 

If the tree shown at Fig. 33 is planted in the same 
season of its shortening, but little growth, of course, 
will be produced during the first year, but if per- 
fectly successful in avoiding all the mishaps noted, it 
will, at the end of the second year, exhibit somewhat 
the appearance of Fig. 36. If more shoots should 
have been produced than necessary, they must be 



thinned so as to leave the remaining ones well bal- 
anced sroond the stem. Select one for a leader, that 
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as nearly as possible occupies the centre of the gronp, 
and starts near the top. All the shoots ought now to 
be shortened in snch a manner as to indnce a cone 
shape to the tree. To effect this, the lower ones 
should be cut back to six or eight inches, the next 
reduced two inches more, and the next still more, 
until, as we approach the leader, the side shoots mtist 
be shortened to two or three buds. From this time, 
with proper attention to summer pinching, pruning 
might be almost entirely dispensed with; but as few 
persons will or can bestow the requisite labor, we 
shall still adapt the instructions to the ordinary con- 
dition of trees. 
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By attentioQ to former snggestioDB, the tree, at the 
end of the third aammer, may be expected to appear 
as in Fig. 37, and from this time, the progreBB of the 
tree in growth and shape ia much more rapid. The 
treee exhibited at Figs. 37 and 38 are often exceeded 
in Bize by snch as have been planted a year less, bat 
they are mach oftener not equalled in this respect by 
trees planted four or fire years. 

TIfrSt 1^88. 
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When the pyra- 
midal Bhape has b& 
come established, at 
in Fig. 38, the prtm- 
ing is performed 
more directly with 
the intention of in- 
dacing the forma- 
tion of fniit-buda, 
but the preservation 
of the shape must 
still be kept in view. 
The line AB in Fig- 
ure 88 indicates the 
place at which the 
branches should be 
shortened. 

Fig. 39 is a well- 
balanced pyramidal 
UrbaniBte, ten or 
twelve years old. 
The characteristic 
growth of this vari- 
ety may be observed 
in it« too numerous 
branches. It can- 
not, however, be 
thinned to the ex- 
tent needed by other 
varieties without de- 
laying its iruiting, 
on account of its 
great tendency to 
wood-growth. 
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AldLOtLgh the pjrramidal form has become estab- 
lished, this tree would soon grow out of balance if 
neglected. It will require annual pinching and sum- 
mer checking of the leading shoots not only for the 
purpose of restraining them, but to preserve the 
devel^^pment of the lower branches. 

From neglect or bad pruning, it is not unfrequent 
that trees acquire a growth similar to Fig. 40, which 
is a portrait of a tree in my own grounds. In its first 
pruning, the stem was left too high, and, in conse- 
quence, a long space has occurred at A and B, free 
from radial branches. After some subsequent prun- 
ing, a gourmand, indicated by C, has pushed out 
from near the collar. 

Another error in pruning is shown at D, where a 
cut was made too far above the bud, or the branch. 
The highest shoot in this tree has abdicated the 
leadership, and a strong rival has pushed up from 
below it. Some of the methods of remedying the 
numerous evils in the condition of this tree, without 
shortening it back so severely as to lose three or four 
years in its fruiting, will be noticed. To cover the 
naked space on the stem, the shoots A and 6, Fig. 40, 
may be ingrafted by cutting them to a wedge shape, 
at A and B, and fitting them into a notch in the stem, 
made with a chisel, or by removing small sections of 
bark from both the stem and the shoot, and bindiug 
the two firmly in contact. The gourmand may be 
used for ingrafting upon the trunk, at G, but when 
not used as a graft, it should be cut at F, in order to 
conceal the trunk with foliage. The branch and part 
of the stem, at D, should be entirely removed, in order 
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to allow E to become the leader. All the bruiches 
shonld be shortened, the tipper to three or four inchee, 
and the lower to ^ or eight, and the leader to ten or 
twelve. Fig. 41, repreaents, at A and B, the incifiions 
which are made above a weak bnd, or ehoot, to check 
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the flow of sap, and force it to their development, 
is the incision made below a strong shoot to check 
its growth. 
It is important in pnming, to cat so near a bad.that 
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the wound will be within the influence of the sap, 
elaborated by the leaves formed from that bud. If 
cut as in Fig. 42, the wood above the bud being beyond 
the flow of sap, usually dies, and produces a bad effect. 
The cut in Fig. 43 is made so low as to endanger the 
life of the bud, and effect the same bad result, as in 
cutting too high. The true rule for cutting a bud is, 
to make the slope reach no lower than the bottom of 
the bud, and high enough on the side of the shoot 
nearest the bud to clear the top of the latter. Fig. 44 
represents the true cut. 






An irregular form of trees growing on quince roots, 
and resulting from overfruiting, is exhibited by Fig. 
45. The check to wood-growth, caused by the early 
fruitfulness of the tree, resulted in the change of most 
of the buds to fruit-buds. When a period of rest from 
fruiting occurred, and the tree had acquired strength 
for further growth, this was all produced at the top 
of the tree, and thus its balance destroyed. To 
remedy this, the tree may be either shortened at the 
point indicated by the long lines, or the limbs pruned 
at the small cross lines, and the lower part kept from 
fruiting for a year or two. Combined with summer 
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piaching of the top shoots, this last method will restore 
the shape withont loeing the growth of two or three 
yearfl. 

I am often pfuned at ni.*B. 

being obliged to cot 
away half a dozen Inzn- 
. riant shoots, three to five 
feet in length, the growth 
of tiie preceding snm- 
mer, upon a tree, which, 
by their prodnction, waa 
thrown entirely ont of 
^alance. Bat most two- 
year-old trees, if previ- 
ously neglected, prove 
too obstinate in their ac- 
qnired habit of growth, 
to form easily into pyi^ 
amidal shape. The bark 
has become too old for 
buds to break from, with- 
ont cutting 80 low down 
that one may almost 
as well begin with bud- "^ 
ding the stock, thus go- 
ing back to the very formation of nursery treatment. 
As the froit-raiser may save several years' labor 
and delay by selecting large trees, it will be seen 
that it is of considerable importance to obtain those 
that have received proper care in the proper time. 
When well-shaped trees, two to four years old, 
cannot be procured, it is better to select maiden 
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plants, or those of a single season's growth, as shown 
in Fig. 29. 

SUUHEB PmOHING. 

This process consists in checking the growing shoot 
during summer, either by the thumb and finger or the 
knife. Sometimes the soft terminal tuft of leaves 
is pinched entirely off, sometimes a considerable por- 
tion of the shoot is cut away, and occasionally they 
are simply fractured, and left hanging. 

This labor may be performed from the first break- 
ing of the bud to the middle of July, the time for its 
performance being governed by the need for shaping 
the tree. 

As before stated, the perfect formation of a pyramid 
is commenced in the nursery. The plant budded the 
previous year should stand at sufficient distance from 
its fellows to allow its branches to radiate from the 
ground, for a foot on either side, without interference 
from them, l^ear the middle of July, the terminal 
bud should be pinched off as at Fig. 35. The wood, 
now in its succulent condition, heals over at once, and 
no scar remains. 

By the loss of the terminal bud, the sap is dis- 
tributed tb the lower buds, and if, as usually occurs, 
radial shoots do not push out, the former are strength- 
ened sufficiently to form strong shoots during the next 
season. The tree, if well grown, is, at the end of the 
first season, fully equal, for forming a pyramid, to 
the one exhibited at Fig. 36. By a regular system of 
summer pinching to restrain undue vigor of some of 
the shoots, no great interference with its organism 
need occur to preserve the pyramidal shape through 
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all its ffSLtare growtlx. I have often seen a difference 

of two years' growth in favor of summer-treated 
trees over those whose pmning was delayed nntil the 
wood ripened. 

To indnce the formation of fmit-buds, summer 
pinching is successfully resorted to. Fig. 46 exhibits 
a twig with wood-buds at A and B, and the soft 
summer growth beyond. If in July this is pindied 
off or only broken to remain hanging, as in Fig. 47, 
the small weak buds at A B will be strongly devel- 
oped, and appear as in this last-mentioned Figure. 
At the swelling of the buds in the next spring, these 
will appear as* shown in Fig. 48. In all these* Fig- 
ures, the shoot is represented as broken too closely 
to the buds. 



Fig.M. 



ng,4j. 





Fig. 48. 




Summer pmning must not, however, be continued 
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BO late in ihe season as to induce an nnripened growth. 
When Beveral snail sboots have formed &om the 
upper bnds after pinching, th^ Aonld be removed 
in the snbeeqnent spring, as they would tend to form 
a tnit of branches tya the end of the shoot. 

The treatment of fhtit-spors upon beariug trees 
forms no unimportant part of their management. The 
excrescence remaining at the base of the stem of a 
fruit of the Duchease d'Angonlftne is shown st Rg. 49. 
When this is cut at A, the small buds appearing at the < 
base are developed in another year into the condition 
represented bj Ilg. 50. These frmt-spors will now, 
if not displaced or croBhed in gathering the fruit, 
become permanent, and afford a security for irnitful- 
neas in the tree. Fig. 61 exhibits a cluster of fruit- 
buds (m a spur, that has borne several times. 
Tiff. tt. Us, sa ng. 51. 



^e rules for summer prmiing and pinching may be 
condensed as follows. 

1. To develop wood-bods on the lower part of the 
tree, prune all the brtmches closely in spring, and 
pinch the upper shoots daring summer. If the upper 
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shoots push too Btrongly, deprive them partially of 
leaves, but allow the lower ones in the vicinity of the 
weak buds to grow. 

2. Allow no useless shoots to absorb the vigor and 
sap of the tree— for every pound of them cut away 
might have been diverted to its proper growth. 

3. To develop a weak branch, cut it back to two or 
three buds in spring, provided the rest of the tree be 
closely pruned and summer pinched, but the weak 

^ shoot must be allowed to grow unchecked during 
summer. 

4. To check exuberant shoots, they must not be cut 
back severely at the winter-pruning, but summer- 
pinched and partially deprived of leaves. 

5. Allow the strong branches to bear all their fruit, 
but deprive the weak parts of the tree entirely of fruit. 

FOBMS OF TBAININO. 

Almost every variety of pear tree exhibite a distinct 
land characteristic growth. This inclination to a par- 
ticular form modifies our control over the tree to 
such an extent as to render it impossible to mold 
some varieties into any of the shapes exhibited in the 
figuA^ Other varieties acquire the pyramidal shape 
BO readily as scarcely to need the restraints of pruning. 

Most of the leading varieties of pear trees can be 
recognized by their characteristic forms and color of 
the bark, almost as readily as by their fruit The 
light yellow bark and open growth of the Bartlett 
and Duchesse, and the gray, densely-growing shoots 
of the Urbaniste, distinguish each of them as perfectly 
as the forms and colors of their fruits. 
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Fig. 53 is from a phott^^aph <^ a Yicar of 
Winkfield, foar years planted, which was only' pruned 
at the time of its remoyal from the nursery. 

Xlg. Bl 



The tTrhaniete and FlemiBh Beanty asanme the 
pyramidal shape without shortening, hut still differ 
widely in their natural Btmcture. 
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Fig. 58 represents a tree, the lower part of which 
has ceased to grow, in consequence of over-fruiting. 
To reduce this to a pyramidal shape, without pruning 
away a very considerable portion of the tree, requires 
judicious pruning. Cut the lower, unnourished 
branches back to three or four inches. Leave the 
remainder until the next spring, when the branches 
extending beyond the lines in the Figure are to be cut 
oft*; but during the summer, the upper and more vigor- 
ous branches are to be checked by pinching, and par- 
tially depriving of leaves, in order to throw -the sap 
into the lower ones. 

Fig. 54 represents a pear tree trained as a column 
— one of those eccentric forms attempted by French 
gardeners, which cannot be recommended. 

BSFAUEB ASD QCENOTJILLE TRAININa. 

Happily for fruit-growers of this country, they are 
not compelled to resort to the laborious, artificial 
means practiced in other countries for the production 
of fruit ; but as it may be desirable at some time to 
employ these methods for ornament or local conven- 
ience, they are here given. 

In Espalier training we should commence with the 
first summer's growth from the bud. The terminal 
bud is pinched out in the latter part of June, and 
when lateral shoots push forth, they are cut off on two 
opposite sides, leaving those on the two other sides. 
If these push out regularly, two or three pairs are 
allowed to remain, and the stem cut back to them. 

These are trained to the lattice or wall, and fastened 
in the fall. The next year another pair or two are 
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produced at the proper distances, and fastened as 
before, guarding, however, against allowing horizontal 
shoots to be produced more rapidly than a strong, 
vigorous growth will permit. 

The term Quenouille is misapplied in fruit-books. 
It is now applied in France only to trees of the form 
represented in Fig. 54. 

Arched training, as shown in Fig. 55, is nearly 
abandoned in France and Belgium. It is generally 
confessed to have produced the most ugly and ill- 
shapen trees imaginable, besides requiring immense 
labor and unremitting care. It consisted in tying 
down the ends of shoots to pegs on the ground, until 
a drooping habit had been produced, or the check of 
sap by the compressure has induced fruit-bearing. 

BITLES FOB FBUNINO. 

1. Cut near a wood-bud when pruning to perfect 
the shape. 

2. Prune severely in the spring those branches 
that are desired to grow vigorously. 

3. Pinch in summer and partially deprive of leaves 
those branches that grow too vigorously ^and absorb 
too much sap. 

4. Thin, weakly shoots should either be pruned 
close, or left entire with a terminal bud : the more 
vigorous ones being, at the same time, stopped by 
pinching. 

6. Let the severest pruning be performed on the 
tree when young. 

6. To develop fruit-buds, break, pinch, or .twist the 
shoots above the buds intended to be developed. 
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7. Prone when the sap is active, that the wound 
may heal qruckly. 

8. When trees are tardy in coming into bearing, 
prune severely in spring, pinch constantly in summer, 
and root-prune in early autumn. 

9. When a tree has been removed, prune off the 
branches in proportion to the loss of roots. 

SEASOIir FOB FVUmSQ. 

Mr. DowinNO recommended winter and faU pruning 
of fruit-trees, without regard to kinds. This is the 
general practice ; but as relates to the Pear, it 
is beginning to be thought erroneous by the best 
pomologists. Wounds made in winter pruning can- 
not heal over until the sap shall deposit the matter 
that ripens into bark and wood. In the meanwhile, 
the raw cut becomes dry and checked, the end of the. 
branch usually dies down for some distance, and 
requires a new cut in the spring. The best season for 
pruning the Pear is after the buds begin to swell in 
April, until the new leaves are half formed. 

All the wood that requires removal should be 
pruned at this reason, to economize the sap before it 
has been wasted in wood growth, that will need to be 
pruned away. Pruning, however, beyond the 1st of 
July should be avoided, as it induces a late suc- 
culent growth, that remaining unripe^ed, is subject 
to blight. 

BOOT-PBUNisra, AUD rre epfbot our shape and FEurrnro. 

It has long been known, that an obstinate variety 
growing on the pear stock, might be hastened in its 
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firuiting, by separating some of the roots, thus cutting 
off the abnndant supply of nutriment that increased 
the wood-growth at the expense of fruit formation. 
The first object of this process is, to produce fibrous 
roots, instead of the long, naked ones which support 
the tree ; for fibrous roots alone provide the proper 
sap for forming or sustaining fruit-buds. 

When a root is smoothly separated in the last of 
August or first of September, with a sloping cut from 
the under to the upper surface of the root, the return- 
ing sap forms upon the edges of the cut innumerable 
fibres and rootlets. The tendency to form roots at 
this season from every abrasion beneath the surface 
is so great, that even the young shoots of the Pear 
will form roots, if half cut through and layered^ 

The effect of root-pnming is*to render the pear tree 
more manageable; its growth being more equally 
distributed around the tree, instead of assuming the 
rampant form of the gourmand. Most varieties, tardy 
in bearing upon the pear stock, may be hastened six 
or eight years in fruit-bearing, by root-pruning. The 
Dix, Seckel, Beurre, Bosc, and others, that are averse 
to the Quince, by root-pruning may be fruited in four 
or five years. Pear trees, several times root-pruned, 
may be removed with almost absolute certainty of 
success, at almost any age or size ; so that the favorite 
trees of a tenant may be removed from the premises 
he quits, with his furniture, and the regret at leaving 
objects of care and skill may be entirely avoided. 

Upon this subject, nothing can be said of so much 
interest, and worthy of so much attention as the fol- 
lowing from Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeport, England. 

8 
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Mr. B., it should be said, confines his remarks entirely 
to the Pear upon the quince stock, while instructions 
for root-pruning generally refers to the Pear on pear 
roots. Ml-. Rivers says : 

" I must premise, that handsome and fertile pyramids, more particu- 
larly of some free-bearing yarielies, may be reared without this annual, 
biennial, or triennial operation. I have a large plantation of pear trees 
on Quince, which bids fair to make handsome and fertile pyramids, 
yet they have not been root-pruned, neither do I intend to root-prune 
them. But I wish to impress upon my readers that my principal object 
is to make trees fit for small gardens, and to instruct those who are not 
blessed with a large garden how to keep their trees perfectly under 
control ; and this can best be done by annual, or at least, biennial at- 
tention to their roots ; for if a tree be suffered to grow three or more 
years, and then root-pnmed, it wiU receive a check if the spring be dry, 
and the crop of fruit for one season will be jeopardied. Therefore, those 
who are disinclined to the annual operation, and yet wish to confine the 
growth of their trees within limited grounds, by root-pruning — say once 
in three years — should only operate upon one-third of their trees in one 
season. They wiU thus save two-thirds in an unchecked leafing state ; 
and those who have ample room and space may pinch their pyramids in 
summer^ and sufiTer them to grow to the height of fifteen or twenty feet, 
without pruning their roots. I have seen avenues of such trees, in 
Belgium, quite imposing. Pyramidal trees on the quince stock (and 
we would add, on the pear stock also), when the fruit-garden is small, 
and the real gardening artist feels a pleasure in keeping them in a. 
healthy and firuitfiil state, by perfect control over the roots, should be 
operated upon as follows: A trench should be dug around the tree, 
about eighteen inches from the stem, every autumn, just after the fruit 
is gathered, if the soil be sufficiently moist — ^if not, it wiU be better to 
wait till the usual autumnal rains are- fallen, and the roots^ carefully 
examined, those inclined to perpendicular growth, cut with a spade, 
which must be introduced quite under the tree on all sides, so that no 
root can possibly escape amputation, and all the horizontal roots except 
those that are small and fibrous, shortened with a knife, to within a 
circle eighteen inches from the stem (if they have not spread out to 
this extent, they need not be pruned, but merely brought near the 
surface and spread out), and all brought near the surface as possible. 
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filling in the trench with compoet for the reots to rest on ; the trench 
may then be filled with compost and the mold firom an old hot-bed, 
equal parts will answer exceedingly well ; the sur&ce should then be 
eoYcred with half-rotted dung, and the roots left till the following 
antnmn brings its annual care. It may be found that, after afew years 
of root-pruning, the circumferential mass of fibres will have become too 
matted, and that some of the roots are bare of fibres toward the stem. 
This will cause them to give out fibres, so that the entire circle of three 
or more feet around the tree is full of fibrous roots near the surftoe, 
waiting with open mouths for the' nourishment annually giyen to them 
by surface-dressing and liquid manures. Handsome pyramidal trees 
may be produced by shortening the shoots in the summer, and if they 
are inclined to grow too vigorously, occasional (say biennial or triennial) 
root-pruning by the spade, will be sufficient.** 

I here introduce Mb. Eivees' plan of root-pruning, 
although quite unadapted to our necessities, in order 
that the reader may have an opportunity of observing 
what is called high cultivation. 

It should be understood by every one that reads this 
article, that the requisites for forming fruit-spurs are, 
fibrous roots well suppKed with nutriment. WhUe 
the trees are making only long cane-Uke roots, there 
will be no supply of sufficiently-digested pabulum for 
fruit. 

The intention of most cultivators in this country 
being to produce large pyramids, the annual pruning 
of roots would be. an unnecessary labor, especially on 
the quince stock. On the pear stock, biennial root- 
pruning, by thrusting down a spade, after having dug 
a trench one spade deep, at the proper distance from 
the stem, is sufficient. One other variation from Mr.' 
KiVEBs' recommendations is the time in which this 
root-pruning is to be performed. If it is delayed until 
all fruit is gathered, the Vicar and the Wmter varie- 
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ties wonld lose the benefit of the descending and root- 
forming sap when the leaf is ripening. On the quince 
stock we have not often fonnd that pear trees need 
root-pruning, since the great dijBSculty is to restrain 
their fruit-bearing tendency. The great cause of 
failure in cultivating these trees is their enormous 
overbearing, producing one great crop, and then re- 
maining imhealthy, exhausted, and stinted for several 
years. 

But, we repeat, in order to give emphasis to the 
truth, that root-pruning is quite necessary to the per- 
fection of the pyramid form, unless the tree has had 
its training commenced with the young shoot from 
the bud. 



PAKT VI.— DISEASES OF THE PEAE. 

The Pear has several times in this country been 
subject to most fatal epidemics. Men and animals 
are not alone the victims of pestilence, but Nature 
suffers these violent perturbations through all her 
dominions. It is not surprising that the sudden loss 
of one tenth of a fine pear orchard should discourage 
and alarm the fruit-grower ; still he ought not to forget 
that its cause is exceptional, and will pass away. 
These diseases, though prevailing for several seasons 
in succession, occur only at long intervals ; and the 
period of a disease being terminated, we may usually 
calculate upon exemption from it for a considerable 
time. 

WINTKR, OB FROZEN SAP BUGHT. 

The diseases of the Pear, known by Pomologists as 
Leaf-Blight, Summer-Blight, Winter-Blight, Insect- 
Blight, and Frozen-Sap-Blight, are generally, fit pre- 
sent, recognized under the two latter terms, though 
we think the leaf-blight an entirely distinct disease. 
There has been so much speculation upon the causes 
of Winter or Froz&n Sap BUght^ and so many r^e- 
dies recommended, that we are not prepared to adopt 
any of the theories in explanation of it, or any nos- 
trum as a specific. 

The pear tree is a greedy absorber of fluids, and 

( 178 ) 
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when the warm rains of September excite its absorb- 
ents, the gourmand drinks np large quantities of 
nutriment, and a late and rapid growth of shoots is 
formed. In these succulent and unripe growths, the 
sap is retained without that vitaKty of leaf which will 
effect its maturity and assimilation, being thin and 
watery, and not sufficiently matured to enable it to 
resist the frost, and death ensues. In the plant as 
well as the animal, great length of time often elapses 
before the poison affects the whole system and causes 
death. It is not unfrequent that the tree, poisoned 
in autumn, survives till the July following. The bark 
of the trunk and principal limbs exhibits black spots ; 
and on cutting into them, the bark and wood, for some 
distance beneath, are found quite dead and black. 

The only remedy is, to cut away at once all of the 
tree that is affected, cutting below the lowest spot. 
But few trees attacked with this disease will be of 
much value, even with the best treatment that can be 
given them. Out of forty trees, six or eight feet high, 
thus affected in one season, we succeeded in saving 
-Aesitumps, two feet high, of only eight or ten. These 
trees had been brought from a distance, and planted 
the fali preceding the attack, and exhibited by their 
large, thrifty shoots, that rapid, unripe growth above 
mentioned. 

The most successful means of saving trees from the 
ravages of this disease is to a/ooid its attack. The 
cause being late and unripe growth, it most frequently 
occurs on over-rich and damp soils, retentive of water, 
and abounding in vegetable and animal matter. To 
remove the excess of water, the best, and indeed the 
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only means, is draining ; the surplus rank vegetable 
and animal matter must be neutralized or decomposed 
by the application of alkaline substances — ashes, lime, 
marl, &c., which, as all experience shows, insure by 
their direct influence on the sap, a short, stocky, and 
well-ripened growth. Fifty bushels of lime, and half 
that quantity of ashes, scattered over an acre, and 
worked in with the plow, is an almost certain pre- 
ventive of this disease, if previously well drained. 

A strong evidence in support of this theory, is 
the fact, that this blight has never been known to 
originate on the dry sandy loam of Long Island, not 
even with heavy manuring ; the drought of midsummer 
always ripening the shoots so completely, that the 
leaves fall a month before frosts commence. 

If the character of the season and the continued 
growth of the trees, indicated by fresh green leaves 
and lengthening shoots, late in the fall, warn the cul- 
tivator of danger from this disease, he should remove 
the earth from the collar of the tree, down to the first 
roots, and around for some distance. This exposure 
will check the tendency of the roots to absorb more 
nutriment J and of course arrest the growth. The same 
result may be gained by root-pruning, whenever the 
other method is not convenient, or proves insufficient. 

This disease, the most formidable that attacks the 
Pear, is distinguished by certain peculiar signs : 

1. At the time of winter or spring pruning, by a 
thick clammy sap flowing slowly from the wounds 
— while a healthy tree exhibits a fresh, clean cut. 

2. By the appearance, late in spring, of dead patches 
of bark on the trunk and limbs. This, however, is 
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sometimes the consequence of overbearing, in which 
case, the dead bark will often cover the living and 
most healthy wood and bark ; yet this peculiarity is 
frequently the first stage of the disease. 

3. By the extremities of the shoots in early summer 
shrivelling, turning black, and perishing suddenly 
When these are instantly cut away for some distance 
below the diseased parts, the tree may often be saved ; 
but if the dead patches of bark, abo^e mentioned, 
first make their appearance, the case is critical 

THE INSECT-BLIGHT. 

The insect causing this blight is known among po- 
mologists as the Scolyi/ua pyri^ and is one of the most 
minute of our numerous enemies. 

In July or August it perforates shoots of sometimes 
two seasons' growth, and deposits its egg. The suc- 
ceeding June or July, the branch is observed to wither 
and turn suddenly brown. The disease seldom travels 
below the point attacked, and if the part be removed 
immediately, is directly checked. The insect engen- 
dered near a bud eats its way to th§ pith, and there, 
by feeding upon the sap- vessels, destroys the organ- 
ism that supplies life to the upper shoot. At the 
fiiTBt appearance of the ravages of the insect, all the 
branches affected should be cut and burned — ^the 
attack must be sudden and energetic. 

THE LEAF-BLIGHT. 

This disease is indicated by a sudden spotting and 
premature ripening of many of the leaves. Tlie 
growth is checked for a time, anddf the attack is long- 
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continued, or wide^read, the frait is lessened in size, 
and sometimes refases to ripen. It is only serioos, 
when appearing upon Pear seedlings, as it checks 
their growth, and prevents their being budded during 
the season of its attack. 

It is very probable that the winter-killing of seed- 
Kngs results in great measure from the previous feeble 
growth, as the roots produced are in exact proportion 
to the quantity of leaves, and the active vitality of the 
leaves being destroyed, the roots are too feebly devel- 
oped to, retain their hold in the soil. A curious fact 
in the history of this disease is, its confining its attacks 
almost entii*ely to seedlings and wild pears. A graft 
or bud of the finer varieties, of the greatest luxuriance 
of foliage, may not exhibit a single symptom of this 
disease, while the leaves of the stock will be entirely 
blackened. Its approach may be looked for, when- 
ever warm, and abundant rains are succeeded by hot, 
bleaching sunshine. The leaves of pear seedlings 
* being very succulent, and in such a season as just 
described, accustomed to a moist atmosphere and a 
shaded sky, are not prepared for the great change, 
and consequently are scorched and blackened. When 
occurring in the seed-bed, I do not doubt that the 
dose planting of the young trees occasions this result. 



PART vn.— msEcrrs injurious to the 

PEAR. 

The Soolytus pyHj already mentioned, is a very 
minute beetle, not much larger than a flea. It punc- 
tures the young wood of the pear shoots, and deposits 
there its eggs. It is the larva of this insect that 
accomplishes the mischief. It is thus described by 
Downing : " The beetle is a deep brown, with legs of 
a paler color ; its thorax is short, convex, rough in 
front, and covered with erect bristles. The wing- 
covers are marked with rows of punctured points, 
between which are also rows of bristlesyand they 
appear cut off very obliquely behind." The larva 
completes its change by June or July, and gnaws its 
way through the bark, leaving a small round punc- 
ture. 

THB SCALE INSECT. 

This abominable and prolific nuisance is insignificant 
in appearance, but formidable in mischief. Trees of 
clean, smooth bark, sometimes in the single month oi 
September, become so foul with this insect as to 
appear covered with bran-scales. These scales are 
not the insects, but cover small reddish coccuUj that 
when crushed with the finger-nail leave a spot of 
blood. They feed upon the more sluggish juices of 
the trunk and limbs. In a short time the tree becomes 

( 178 ) 
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BO infested with them, that the most vigorous efforts 
must be exerted to cl^ar it of the enemy. Some 
of my trees had, by neglect, become so badly 
affected, that I saw no remedy would preserve them, 
and was compelled to cut them down. When the 
cocci are washed away, the bark appears rough and 
blotched, and presents a diseased appearance. 

Washes. — A solution of soda, or potash in water, 
not stronger than one pound of soda to one gallon of 
'we.ter, or one pound of potash to two gallons of water, 
is efficacious. But washes of this strength must not 
be applied to trees in foliage. 

Whale-oil soap, dissolved at the rate of one pound 
to three or four gallons of water, is a most effective 
wash, and the efficiency is increased when the soap is 
dissolved in a decoction of refuse tobacco. Camphor 
is sometimes added ; but this gum is somewhat costly. 
The wash of whale-oil soap may be used stronger, if 
applied wjien the leaves have fallen. 

For the following, I am indebted to the pen and 
pencil of Mr. A. O. Moore. 

" If in the month of October the vigilant cultivator scrutinizes his 
young pear trees, he may be surprised at finding many of them 
strangely covered, on trunk and limbs, with a white substance, which at 
first may seem to be a mold or mildew, such as would be engendered 
by a damp situation. Upon attempting to scrape this off, a claret- 
colored liquid will smear the stem as if with blood. A close examina- 
tion will show that this white substance is composed of small paper- 
like scales. If a scale is removed carefully so as to expose the under 
surface, it will at this season be found to cover a minute dark-red 
object, surrounded by yet smaller dust-like atoms. This is as far in our 
investigation as the unaided vision will carry us. A good microscopic 
lens will, however, reveal a family composed of a mother (as seen at 
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Fig. 57} vith her numerous unliatohed progeny, oooEiating of from 
twenty to fifty eggs — the breaking of which l&tter ftimiabed tbe red 
Quid before noticed. After tbe eggs have baea deposited, the body of 



n J. 6B lepTMeBto « PaM brinct ittiokod bj thsBstt-I^oBe. Tha Insect being 
Boncaalsd nnder tha whlM Kilu. 
Fig. DT reprsBNita the nndai dde of one ol tha saileB, with tha eggi idlieilDg, 

the fenule contracts, as shown inHg. GT. Previous to the first of Octo- 
ber, I have found the Insect uader the scale without the eggs, but by 
arranging the light bo as to produce a slightly trana'pareot effect, the 
eggs nmy then be seen within the body of the parent, as at Tig, G8. 
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"AttluBtlmetheiiwectappewsakaoetlUblesB, and Fig.BB> 

probablj it has already conimltted all the injury to 
the tre« it is capable of inffictuig : this uumy con- 
riata in the Bbetrocllon of the joiceB of the tree. 
Around each minute paper domicil may be aeen a 
discolored spot. It is not anoBual to see a tree of 
eight or ten feet in hught with every part of the 
fltem and many of its branches whitened by this 
iqjuiious insect. No tree thns attacked can be healthy. 

"Treesiitiuited in grass lands, or otherwise neglect- 
ed, peculiarly InTite tUa ttornn't peit. Slow-growing 
varietjea of the Fear are mora subject to it than the 
ra[dd growing kinds. 

"We will now consider the means of destroying 
thia tronbleaome insect. It is probable that the time 
in which the injury is committed is during the annt- 
mer months, although the insect, being not then 
invested with its paper-like covering, can only be diacovered with diffl- 
ouhy. The practice of waEftung the trunk and main branche* of fruit- 
trees with a mixture of soft-soap and water, one part of the former to 
two of the latter, applied with a coarae cloth, uaing conmderable fric- 
tion, can not be too highly recommended for the health and general 
tbrifliuess of the orchard. This applicatjon should be made in the 
spring, before the swelling of the buds, and again in early Jane — this 
time, however, greater care is oeoessary to avoid injury to the young 
shoots. The yonng insect is then about commencing its summer depre- 
dationa, and all that escaped the spriogwasbingmaybe ea^y deatroyed. 

" Where soft-eoap can not be obtained, common hard-soap may be 
used Instead ; half a pound dissolved in two gallons of hot water. 
Harris recommends a solution of two pounds of potash in seven quarts 
of water, or ■ [dckle cortosdng of a r[QHrt of common salt In two gal- 
lons of water. No preparation, however, I believe to be so safe and 
eiBcacioas as the one flrat mentiooed. 

'IWhaie-dlsoap, or even common harf-soap, placed in the 'crotch' 
of the principaT branches, and allowed to remiun until wsslied down 
gradually by the rains, will be found excellent for the general bealth 
of the tree, and prevent the attaclu of this and many other insects. 

* Fig. S li ■ nugnlflvd vlaw of (lia Fsmiilt Buk-Lonsa bAfare dspoaltlag her «^l 
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^* Another species of the cocoas has lately been brought to my notice, 
which seems to affect the Apple and the Pear in the same manner as 
the above, and is sometimes found upon the same tree. It has, instead 
of the white paper-like covering, a hard coriacious scale, of narrower 
and longer shape, and the eggs are pearly white instead of red. I fear 
that where this insect exists, it may prove a more troublesome enemy 
than the white scale, as its hard covering forms a more effective protec- 
tion against the vash recommended.'* 

After the coccus has acquired its shell, a simple 
washing will not remove it. It must be scrubbed 
off with considerable force, and in bad cases, with sand 
and soap. 

THS SLUG. 

The pear-slug is another insignificant, but trouble- 
some enemy. This slimy and disagreable fellow 
attaches himself to the upper part of the leaf, in June 
or July. 

It is about half an inch long, and somewhat resem- 
bles a snail. It quickly devours all the succulent 
portion of the leaf, the skeleton of which remains 
upon the tree, and appears as if scorched with fire. 
Growth is stopped at once, and what fruit has set, 
never attains any considerable size. Dust, lime, ashes, 
and other substances, that will attach to the slime of 
the insect, will, if thrown upon the leaves where it is 
feeding, soon detach his hold, and cause him to fall off 
and die. Soapsuds, potash-water (made with six or 
eight gallons of water to a pound of potash), or strong 
tobacco-water, will speedily destroy this hisect. 

I am happy to be able to add the result of some 
investigations into the habits of this insect by Mr. A. 
O. Moore : 

** The insect which we familiarly call the Pear Slug (Selandria ceraaiy) 
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rflpresentsd in Tig. 59 ig, at the period of ita Hfb irben genentHy noticed 
by the coltiTator, a greenuh-black, clob-aliaped worm, witb a thick 
rounded anterior extremity, tuid tapering towards the poaterior. It is 
covered wil^ a semi-transparent coal of slime, which exudes &om th» 
body, and, io the hottest sunshine, does not l>ecome hard or dry. 

" While resting undisturbed upon the leaf, the t^ or lost segraeot of 
the body is alighttj raised. At its greatest size, the worm is about half 
an inch m length ; it is very sluggish in its habits, being rarely seen to 

" The injoTj ooo^ta in its eating the upper skin of the tea^ while th« 



lower skin and the veins are untouched ; the leaves immei^tely assume 
a brown, nnsightlj appearance, while the proper fuuction of the leafj 
the elaboration of the sap, is almost entirely obstracted. 

" Uke all other Insects, its eiistence may be divided into four stages : 
I^ist, the S^ : second, the Larva, or worm state, which is peculiarly 
its eotlDg and growing period ; third,- tbo Pupo, or doroiant slate ; 
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firarth, the Imago, which U tha parfect or iringed bMc In dik list 
rtige onlf am the diSanmoea of rex. diaoamible ; and by the Yij, «r 
perfMt hiiect, the eggs ore depoailod which reprodaM the bntod of 
deatraative worma. 

"Thijflyof the Pear BIugiadeKribedag a four-winged Symtnopttr- 
out (or waap-lika) ioeect, of a gloeer black oolor. The wing* ue Mme- 
what ooQTez oa the uppei lida, and alightl; wrinkled, tnoaparent, 
reflecting tha colora of the r^bow, the anterior pair hanng a mudcj 
band acrosB them. The legs are tipped with a dull jellow color. Tlko 
bodj of the female maaaniea rather more than a fifth of an inch 
in length, that of the male U unaller. The; make their appearanoe 
twice during the summer, the first time about the end of Hay or the 
first of June, the second appesxanco about the latter end of Julj, On 
each occadoQ the; U; their eggs, and disappear in abont three weeks. 



rtg.00. 




" The slog fly deposits its eggs ainglj on the npper surface of the most 
matured leaves, covering it with a frothy, while, vamish-lika miuaiage, 
which Buirounds it, and serves at once to attach it to the leaf, and to 
eickde the atmosphere. The small spot a on the leaf, fig. 69, repre- 
sentB the uze and form of the egg, which is seen as a dark center in Qt« 
middle of a white spot. Fig. SI represents tha egg magniSed, and the 
wonnor yooog slug within the semi-tranaparent shell. Fig. 62eiliibita 
the egg also magniBed, after the insect has emerged. 

" When first hatched, the youi^ dug is white, and can with difflcolt; 
be discerned by the naked eje ; it canunenoes immediately to puncture 
with sihbJI holea the surface of the leaf apon which it ia produced. It 
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a lire u a wonn tirentj-aix dafs, ahedding iu skin daring Out period 






five timeB. Fig. 63 gires its appearance after ic has ghed its Bkin for the 
last time, with the fonaken ikin l3iiDg near it It is utnr much chaDged 
in color, being a bromi-jellow, and Bomewhat diaiinished in tfze. In 
a few bODTS it &11b to the ground, and immedlatelj aeeka (o borrow' into 
the BoiL Defending to the depth of several tnches, it fbrms a cocoon 
with a shin; brown interior anrfiice, and a rough exterior, witb 
gr^na of earth adhering. Fig. S4 ehows a broken cocoon with the 
Fig. O. yig. IM. Iig.ec 



Fig. K&. {a) The Blag, ifler ahedding Its ekhi the lut Ume. (fi) The lUn ]«ft upoD 
IheleaC 

tig. Ml (a) The Cocoon from whkh the Ineet hu bean pramitniel)' Tdnwvad. 
(<f) The Slug aftet karlDC eoinnteDeed (ta change to the flj itate. 

Ffg. W. The lahnenmou FljinagnUlwl; Rii^oaed to beoT the v«dea £nr:rrtiiB, 
Uten fram the egg of the ilng. 

insect, now much further diminished in tdze, taken out. This is the 
Pvpa or dormant state. It remaina in the earth after its first appear- 
ance BLileen days, when it comes forth as the perfect inaect. Fig. BO. 
Tbe Kcond brood remain in their subterranean retraat nnUI the auo> 
ceeding spring, 

" We will now consider the means for preventing or palliating the 
Injury resulting from the attacka of tbe pcar-slng. I would first rediark, 
that the dug is fonnd in much greater abnndaace on weaklf growing 
troos than on thoM of strong and rapid growth. This fact pcrinta to 
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the first and fundameatal remedy, the securing of healthj trees, and bj 
the proper enrichment and preparation of the soil, of a thrifty and 
uniform growth. Nature has provided a minute but formidable enemy 
to the slug, which serves very materially to check its increase. This 
enemy is a species of ichneumon fly, which is also of the wasp fiimily. 
Soon after the slug fly has deposited its egg on the leaf^ the ichneumon 
deposits its egg within the shell of the former, which developing to a 
minute grub before the time for the hatching of the slug worm, feeds 
upon the embryo slug, passing the whole period of its existence as a 
worm, and even undergoing the succeeding transformation through the 
pupa state, within the small space afforded by the egg of the slug, the 
natural size of which may be seen at a, ilg. 68. 

** Hg. 66 exhibits the ichneumon fly as found in the egg of the pear- 
slug, nearly ready to emerge as a perfect insect. 

** The application, at the proper time, of lime in a dry, or powdered 
state, while the leaves-are wet with rain or dew, will prove effectual in 
destroying the egg before it is hatched, or the slug during the time of its 
depredations. If the number of trees to be treated is large, it wUl only 
be necessary to apply the remedy twice during the season, provided 
the proper stage of the insect^s development is chosen.' This should 
be as soon as possible after the eggs are all hatched, which is usually 
about the first of July with the first brood, and the first of September 
with the second brood. If applied earlier than the times mentioned, 
some of the eggs will not have hatched, in which case it requires much 
greater care and a larger quantity of lime ; or if applied much later, 
many of them will have undergone their transformation into the pupa 
state, and therefore be beyond our reach. I have found this remedy 
always efficacious, and even plaster of Paris, ashes, or dust from the 
road, applied to the slimy coat of the slug, will cause it to sicken and 
die." " A, 0. MOORE." 

"Nkw York, 140 Fulton Street, Oct., 1867^" 

The caterpillar, . canker-worm, and apple-worm, 
which increase in size and number with such rapidity, 
are easily destroyed when, attacked in time. The web 
must be crushed at its first appearance. The best 
method is not always the most pleasant ; but all the 
operations of horticulture are not equally agreeable. 
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A thick buckskin glove should be worn; and with the 
hand thus protected, the nest should be grasped and 
crushed — ^being careful to press firmly all the crevices 
of the bark to destroy every individual. 

There is but one method better, and this is to look 
carefully over the trees several times after the leaves 
have fallen ; gather every leaf curled and gummed 
to the tree, and every circlet of whitish eggs attached 
to a limb, and put them in the fire. 

The most effective and convenient allies in destroy- 
ing insects are, birds and dung-hill fowls. When the 
latter are fed at distant and different spots about the 
pear grounds, they acquire a habit of wandering 
among the trees, and although generally shy of 
attacking caterpillars, yet their quick eyes no sooner 
detect a miller, a fly, or a beetle, about to lay eggs for 
an innumerable generation, than the hapless insect is 
deposited in the crop of some of the galUnacecB. 
Wasps, flies, and moths are the parents of rapidly- 
increasing tribes, and by destroying one of them, we 
rid ourselves of thousands. Wide-mouthed vials con- 
taining molasses, and hung in the branches of trees, 
will catch large numbers : small bright fires made in 
various parts of the fruit-grounds, during the nights 
of Jime and July, will attract and destroy many. 



PAET Vm.— VARIETIES. 

CX>NDmONS WmOH AFFBOr THE QCAUrT OF THE FBT7IT* 

Great diYersity of opinion prerails in regard to the excellence of 
eyery yariety of the Pear. This arises from the difterent charaeter- 
istics of the fruit -when modified by circumstances. Some of the 
conditions unfaYorable to the proper development of the fruit are : 

First. The fruit of some varieties is small, astringent and 
insipid, while the trees are young, but large, delicious, and high- 
flaYored, when the trees become older. 

Second, The fruit may have remained too long upon the tree. 
Many kinds are nearly worthless unless picked as soon as the stem 
will cleave easily from the spur without breaking, and ripened 
with protection from the air and light. They then become nearly 
perfect. 

Third, Some yarieties are only second-rate when grown on the 
pear stock, but when grown on the Quince, are ranked as high as 
« best." 

Fourth. Soils hare great influence on the quality of Pears; 
incompatibility of soil often ruining the fruit of the best varieties. 

Thus, from lack of knowledge of these conditions, many falla- 
cious opinions have been formed, and much disappointment has 
followed the attempts to cultivate varieties which, though " first 
rate" in their original position, in other places do not find their 
special requirements. 

TERMS RELATING TO THE QUALITY, SHAPE, AO, 

Bestj Pears that are of fine texture, melting, very juicy, and 
high fiavored, and the term is applied only to those that possess 
all the qualities denoted by buttery, melting, juicy, and high- 
flavored. 

( 188 ) 
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Very good, denotes varieties that possess all bat one' of the above 
qualities in a high degree. 

Good, is applied to those that lack some of the above qualities, 
or possess one or two of them in only a moderate degree. 

Fair^ indicates that the varieties have some claim to attention, 
but not enough to entitle it to a high rank. 

Poor, designates those entirely unworthy of cultivation. 

Pyriformj denotes the fruit with the small end at the stem, or 
approaching in form a cone. 

Acute Pyrifomij fruit tapering to a point at the stem, like the 
Beurr6 Boso. 

Obtuse Pyriform, the small end rather blunt at the stem, like the 
Bartlett. 

Depressed Pyrifomij the sides inmiediately below the stem 
sunken, as if forming an incipient neck. 

Long Pyriform, neck very long, as in the Dix. 

Obovate, denotes an egg Aape, like that of the Yergalieu. 

Turbinate, is roundish, but approaching a point at the stem. 

Oblate, flattened at. the ends like the Bergamots. 

Pyramidal, regularly increasing in size from the base to the stem. 

Large, a size ranging from the Bartlett to the Duchesse. 

Small, ranging between the Seckel and Washington. 

Medium, the size of the Lawrence and Yergalieu. 

Calyx, the flower end, or the leaves of the flower which remain 
on the fruit. 

QCALiriES BEQUIBBD FOB MABEJTT CULTIVATION". 

In this selection of varieties, it has been the writer's purpose to 
include none which were of doubtful value, and which have not 
been proved, by the most ample experience, to be suited to general 
cultivation. The list is carefully made from comparisons of the 
experience of the best pomologists, as well as of ordinary cultivat- 
ors, from Maine to Georgia, from the lists of Pomological 
Societies, and from the writer's personal experience and observation. 
The rules observed in the formation of this list are : 

First. The tree must be hardy, able to withstand severe winters, 
a strong, vigorous grower, and not liable to crack in the bark, or 
to blight. 
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Second. The fruit must be of fair size, and if not of fint-rate 
quality, must be large, and handsomely colored. The only excep- 
tions are in favor of the long known and popular irarieties. 

Third, The yariety must be prolific, and come early into bear* 
ing. The only exceptions are those admitted by the next rule. 

Fourth, The trees must have considerable longevity, and be not 
easily exhausted by oyerbearing. 

Fifth. Of the varieties grown on the Quince, only those are 
admitted which an experience of ten years, at least, has proved 
to possess great affinity for that stock, to acquire thereby higher 
flavor, greater size, and to come considerably earlier into bearing. 

Sixth. No kind is admitted upon the list, whatever may be its 
excellence of flavor, size, or color, if it cracks, cankers, or rots at 
the core. 



VARIETIES FOR MARKET CULTIVATION, TO 
BE GROWN ON PEAR STOCKS. 

Most of the kinds recommended for growing on pear-stocks nuiy 
be grown on the Quince ; but as theiriruit is not materially im- 
proved in size and flavor, and as they sometimes fail on that 
stock, they are placed in the list for peax-stocks. 



Bartlett. 

Wnilamfl. I WffliamB* Bon ChiftiiflB. 

FIB8T CO yZFTlllTTH BXPTSMBXB. 

While this beautiful and excellent fruit is not allowed by ama- 
teurs to take the first rank, it possesses qualities which have se- 
cured to it high esteem, and have made it the most popular variety 
in this country, since the decline of the Yergalieu, and it is there- 
fore to be recommended for profitable cultivation. 
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It vaa originally found in Berkshire, England, in ITTO, and 
brought to Roxbnrj', Maa., in 1797, ondcr the name of William^ 
Bou Chi6tien. 



Bolli in France and England it wu bnt little eetMmed, and it 
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affords a Btriking inttanee of the fallibility of any standard of taste ; 
for, while many consider it nnflxirpassed, not a few regard it as 
inferior. 

The chief diffictilty in growing it results from its precocious and 
too abundant fruitfulness. The tree coming into bearing at four 
or five years from the bud on its own roots, is often the first time 
so oTerloaded with fruit, that its growth is checked for seyeral 
years, and thus it fails to attain fair size in many years. 

On the Quince, the Bartlett is the most objectionable variety on 
our catalogue. It grows yigorously for two or three years, till 
fruiting commences, and then, if it bears abundantly, it perishes 
soon after ; and even if carefully managed, and fruit-thinned, it 
rarely attains to a yigorous condition. The natural growth of the 
Bartlett, unchecked by fruit-bearing, is strong and vigorous ; the 
shoots exhibit a peculiar equality of size throughout their entire 
length, ending abruptly and bluntly. 

As a market pear, it has no superior, taking into consideration 
all its qualities — its early bearing, its great productiveness, and 
regularity, the fair size and bright lemon tint of its fruit, its melt- 
ing, buttery flavor, and its universal popularity. The fruit pos- 
sesses a peculiar musky aroma, which somewhat affects the taste. 
The pears exhibit a remarkable uniformity of excellence. There 
is not that inequality in the product of a tree, that is found in 
some varieties — a part very good and a part very poor. 

The fruit may be picked when quite green and hard, trans- 
ported long distances without injury, and still ripen with perfect 
flavor and high color. The Bartlett has, however, some defects. 
It 18 more subject to blight than most other varieties — a consequence 
of its strong, succulent, protracted growth. It cannot be grown 
on the Quince with success. Its fruit ripens when other fruit is 
most abundant ; all the late summer and early autumn fruits dis- 
puting the market with it. But it has the advantage of producing 
good crops every year. 

The French make it succeed much better than others on the 
Quince, and they propagate it on that stock largely. Having a 
large number grown on the Quince sent me one spring from France, 
by mistake, I planted one hundred and fifty — ^then ordinary-sized 
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nnTBery trees — eloiely together, and allowed them to fruit the 
next year. They produced thirteen boBhels of handsome frnit, 
-which I tiionght compensated for the deathot half of the' trees tba 



Bellk Sfdik DtnuH. 

Spina Dunm. I Dnmu da KoduAnt, 

DnmiL I ** da Timo^BL 

Da ^>"'*^J" I ^ da 1ti>TJiflfhiwirit 
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This pear, when more fully known, muBfc attain a very great 
popularity. Its great beauty is only equalled by its exoellenoe. 
The tree is vigorous, hardy, and productive, and has the remark- 
able peculiarity of producing its fruit in the centre around the 
body, seldom bearing on wood less than three years old. 

The fruit is of medium size, obovate pyriform, very smooth- 
skinned, and free from stain or rust, ripening to a light, but rich 
greenish yellow, and full of a sparkling, champagne-flavored juice, 
melting, but not quite buttery. 

The number of its synonyms is indicative of its wide-spread 
reputation in Europe, and we believe it will excel in this country, 
as it is one of the very few varieties that have improved by im- 
migration. 

On the Quince, it is a stocky, vigorous grower, but forms the 
weakest union of all the varieties, not excepting the Bartlett. 
The pear-stock is decidedly preferable for this variety. I have 
not been able to detect any great change in the flavor produced 
by growing on Quince, but it thus comes earlier to bearing^ and is 
more productive while young. 



BCLLE LUCRATIVX. 



Bergamotte. 1>tio. 
Benrrft Lno. 
Bergamotte Fldy^e. 



Seigneur d^sperin. 
Fondante d''Autoiii]ie. 
Oroeeilli^re. 



OOTOBSB. 



A prolific variety, of great beauty, and of such excellence of 
flavor as to obtain the highest praise from all pomologists. The 
beauty of the fruit, well exposed to the sun, excites extrava£;ant 
admiration. The rich gold ground is irregularly mottled and 
striped with red and purplish shades. The fruit, somewhat vari- 
able, has a mean size, about equal to the Virgalieu ; its shape is 
uniformly roundish obovate, quite broad at base in proportion to its 
height. The calyx is rather small, set in a broad, shallow basin ; 
the stem is little more than an inch in length, stout, oflen fleshy. 

I think this fruit combines the highest ex6ellences of flavor and 
texture. It is entirely melting, with a sugary, vinous flavor, and 
most abundant juice, a thin skin, and small core. 
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Some pomologists oomplun of iU ilow powth aitd nnhealtlii- 
neea on the Quince ; but when properly treated, I Iwre been tbnn- 
dftntlf satisfied with its vigor and kealthftilneas. ' 



The frnit U boma in elnaten, the tree i« very produotiye, thin- 
ning being often neoesMry to prerent iiyiuy ttom oTertbearing. 



Thii Ttrietjr originated on LoBft Iilaod, and vm uaawd &ran 
the pioprietof of the Bloodgood Nonuiei, and orauidend by him 

It ia the moat gene- ■■«■ •* 

rally liked and ooltjvat- 
ed of the early pean, 
being one of the very 
few that have high fla- 
vor. Some, however, 
pn a higher plaoe to 
the Julienne, the Roe- 
tieier, and Dearborn's 
Seedling; bat, after a 
oomparison of the excel- 
lenoea of all, I eonaider 
the Bloodgood the moat 
profitable market early 
pear. The tree ia rig- 
etooa and hardy, of a ' 
peenliar Rlout,flne-loofe 
ing growth, with abort 
jointa, and a reddish 
brown color. It cornea 
into bearing early, and 
is prodnctiTe. 

The fruit must be ga- 
thered before ripening, and matured tmder oOrer. It is imaU, 
and of a thick tnrbinate form. The akin becomes yellow in ripen- 
ing, with rosset on one aide. Stem moderately long, curved, 
alender, and brown, the flesh extending up upon it. It is quite 
mettiiig when well ripened, with the moat perfomed and aromatio 
fiaror of all early peara. 
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It wema nnuoomititble, that m vnlnable a rui«tf u thi* 
■honld be so much 

hegleeted. I am '*'°' . 

acquainted witli an 
orehEu^ of this fmit 
that has bonw reg- 
ularly for more than 
twenty yean, yield- 
ing enormous cropa. 
This variety is 
native of Rhode I»- I 

land ; it has a oha- 
FB«teriBtio, npright 
growth, the bianeh- 
es ahooting up al- 
most parallel with 
the body. 
The frait is boao- 
tifol, on one ride of 
a doll red, fading 

to yellowiRh green i 

on the other; ordi- 
narily, ■omewfcat 
■mallet than the 
Tergaliea, — bat 
when thinned, of 
equal size, growing ' 

in long, lope-liko 

clusters ; and when in perfection, delidons with abundant sweet 
juice, peculiarly aromatio — often as good, 1 think, as tiie Seekel 
or Vjprgalien, but tending to mealiness when orer-ripe. 



Tbia Tuiety originated in WMtchester Conutr, N. T. Sap- 
poaed to be from teedliuga planted by the French Huguenota. Ita 
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growth is upright, not unlike the Dix, shoots strong and vigorous, 
of a yellowish brown. The tree is hardy, grows rapidly, and is 
very productive. On account of the long slim stem, and the weight 
of the pears, they are liable to be blown off, before maturing, by 
high winds. The trees should, consequently, be trained low. 

The fruit is large, obovate pyriform, but broadest in the centre. 
The skin is quite smooth, of a dusky green before ripening, after- 
wards of a greenish yellow, and often golden. Stem set somewhat 
to one side. 

The fruit is very juicy, of rich, pleasant flavor, when well ripened 
^-requiring less care in ripening than most others, and although 
not melting, and often coarse, is still one of the best market varie- 
ties. Its keeping qualities constitute an important excellence. I 
have seen this fruit in the windows of fruit-shops as late as the 
middle of January, ripening up to nearly first-rate flavor without 
care. 

It is a favorite with marketmen, on account of remaining so 
long in perfection, its freedom from rot, its fair skin, and the high 
price obtained for it near the holidays. At that season, it is often 
sold for two dollars per dozen. While there are many winter 
pears of higher quality, the Columbia has hitherto stood the 
strong test of pecuniary proflt, under which better fruits have 
entirely failed. 



DoTuniB BonwnrcE. 






I 



This variety, imported from France by Wm. Eksrick in 1841, 
baa attained a high ruik, uid promises to fill, in some mea«ure, 
the gap cansed by the failnre of the Vergalien. 

It is a strong and healthy grower, bnt not one of the roost vieor- 
mu. It is, boweTer, a moot eonstant bearer, and very prodnctive. 
It Buceeeds well on the Qninoe ; bnt its flavor is not much improved 
by it, u far as my experience exteods; and as it is an early bearer 
on the Pear, it is not of great advantage to grow it on the former. 
The frnit resembles the Tergalien in forp and ool<a, acquiring a 
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' bright lemon yellow, ofUn with ft flne blneh. It la ccnsidenbly 
larger than the Vergalieu. 

The sfcin is aomewhat roagji, oceaBionally, uid the form often 
slightly irregulu, like the Duchessa. Flesh, bnttary, yery jviojr, 
and of high ^tot ; texture Bometimea % little coane. 

FixHUH Bbautt. 
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The merits of this variety are : a fltrong, luxuriant growth, 
beautiftil shape, forming a perfect, but rather open, pyramid, with 
bat little shortening in ; fmit of large size and fine shape, beau- 
tiful color, melting texture, rich honeyed flavor, perfumed aroma, 
and great abundance of juioe— thus being one of the most luscious 
and agreeable of fruits. 

It decays, howevQl', soon after ripening, and cannot be left on 
the tree as long as most others. It requires to be gathered before 
the stem will readily cleave from the spur, and while quite taste- 
less and hard. 

The fruit is very regularly obovate ; skin, a dark green, chang- 
ing to pale yellow on one side, with often a crimson blush, and to 
rich russet on the other. Stem slender, about one inch long, set 
in very regular but shallow cavity. This variety requires a good 
and deep soil, without which it is apt to be inferior, and shy of 
bearing. Contrary to the experience of some, I have found this 
variety grows well on the Quince, and I have none that excels it 
in luxuriance and in beauty of shape without pruning. It has not, 
however, reached an age to suffici^itly prove its productiveness. 

This Pear is a great favorite with pomologists. It occupies a 
preeminent place at most horticultural exhibitions. Specimens 
are often exhibited measuring thirteen to fifteen inches in circum- 
ference, weighing a pound and upwards, of great beauty of form 
and color. The shape of this Pear varies less than any other 
variety. Dr. Grant, an eminent horticulturist, gathered firom a 
tree, eight years planted, 400 pears, which sold for $30. 

At the Exhibition for 1857, of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, the specimens of Flemish Beauty shown would average 
larger than those exhibited of the Duchdfase d'Angoul6me. 



Lawrence. 

DBOBICBBB. 



This is a native variety, and ranks high with almost all culti- 
vators. It originated on the Lawrence Farm, Flushing, L. I., 
and is considered a hybrid of the St. Germain and Yergalieu. The 
tree u hardy, tolerably vigorous, handsomely shaped, and with a 
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little puna in pruning, no^nires a Tery regular conical form. &. 
chaiaoteristio of its growth ib, that the branches grow nearly at 



/ 



right ugleB to the item, and often nearly opposite to each other, 
giriog an open head and regular shape. The wood is not slont, 
nor yet slender j it is of a pale brown with a slight yellowish ahade, 
oooaaionally auned with imperfeot thorns. This variety is remark- 
.ably free from disMsea and defects. I have never known an in- 
■tanoe of blight or of cracking of the bark, or of that obstinate 
refusal to bear sometimes met with in other kinds. 
. The fmit much resemble* the Vergalien in size, and in appear- 
a^W when ripe, though tkot quite so golden ; bnt its rich, jniey, 
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sTomfttio flaTm*, welting uid buttery texture, rival that bmcnu 
pear in- its perfeotion. It ih pecnliartr adapted eithsT to late 
keeping or early ripening, according as it is difierently treated — 
being capable of being brought t« perfection any time between 
Nov. Ist and Mardi lat. This much increases its value as a 
market pear. It brings the highest prices, and is mnoh soaght 
for by Iroit dealers. Uessn. FjCRRia & Wolte, of Throg's Neck, 
cQltivate it in large quantities, and great perfeotion, equalling the 
best Tergaliens in size, and some speoimetu niuiih eioetling them. 



This variety has won and retained the highest popularity, in 
■pitc of tiie inferior size of its fruit, its slor growth, and its tardi- 
nOBs tn coming into bearing. It is the sinallest' of the pears 
that bold any place in popular esteem, and the trew on peai- 
Glflcka, 'withoDt extra treatment, are often fifteen years in fn- 
dncing their flxst froit. 
H* ^ This variety originated 

near Philadelphia, and was a 
ohanoe seedling. Some En- 
ropaan Pomologists have pro- 
nounced it the most highly 
flavored of all pears, in which 
opinion I by no means conenr. 
Its flavor is so sweet as to 
be sickening to many, and it 
lacks, the highest essentials 
of sparkling, sprightly juice. 
The tree is hardy, and 
every where free from blight, 
even where all others are 
^coted. It is trained to a 
pyramidal form easily, with- 
out much pnining. Thewood 
is short-jointed, rather stout. 
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of an olive boirn. The ftmt U oborate, brownieh green at fint, 
ohanging to a dull yeUow, with a reddish msset cheek ; stem not 
very long; calyx set in a very shallow hasin. It has the merit of 
long keeping, irhil« ripe, and may be ripened any time durins Sep- 
tember and October. In collectioDB, I -would advise to plant a 
few Secbela on Quince, for trial. It has a tendency lo overbear, 
when of oonsideiable age, and, in consequence, the fruit becomea 
very small. 

WiHTKR NzLia. 
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T am decidedly of the opinion that there is no Pear "which excels 
this in all thegood qualities of a fruit. There are but two defects, 
and these are not serious. Its appearance is uninyiting, much 
resembling a russet apple, and the tree is a straggling, irregular 
grower, its shoots being thin, twining, and sparsely set. Accord- 
ingly, nurserymen sometimes work it high up, on some free grow- 
ing variety, to form standards ; but I have found no difficulty in 
forming tolerably-shaped pyramids by summer pruning. 

It is hardy, with tough, close-grained wood, enabling it to 
endure extremes; is a moderately rapid grower, comes into bearing 
early, and is very productive ; has an open habit unless shortened 
in ; leaves small ; wood of a light yellowish brown. 

It has been much condemned on the Quince, and I think some- 
what unjustly. I have found that, on this stock, it makes a vigor- 
ous growth, a very firm union, and fruits well. 

The fruit is of medium size, and in the most favorable condi- 
tions quite large ; is of a light grayish russet ; roundish, apple- 
shaped ; melting, buttery, sweet, high flavored, and very juicy. 
To obtain it of large size, the fruit must be much thinned, as the 
tree is greatly inclined to overbearing. It grows in long clusters, 
resembling ropes of onions. It often ripens by the middle of 
November, but by care in preservation, may be kept imtil Christ- 
mas. This variety, Mr. Downing says, holds the same rank 
among winter fruits that the Seckel does among the autumn. 
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VARIETIES THAT MAT BE GROWN ON 

THE QUINCE. 

In the first glow of satisfaction with which Pomologists receired 
the announcement that the mnch-ceTeted pear, which demanded 
the oare of two generations to witness its fruiting, could he grown 
successfully upon the Quince, cTcry yariety of pear was grown 
on CTcry Taiiety of quince, and the consequence was, a disappoint- 
ment — whose reflux, for a few years, seemed to threaten the very 
existence of quince-rooted pear trees, and cause their extermin- 
ation. 

It has now become fairly settled, that while all varieties of Pear 
will exist upon the quince-root, but few will bear the test of the 
following rules, for growing the Pear upon that stock. 

1. The variety must have such an affinity for the Quince, as to 
grow equally well upon it and the pear-root — ^which can only be 
known by extensive experiments, by persons in different localities. 

2. The sort of pear must be very considerably earlier in coming 
into bearing than upon its own roots— rin the case of the Bartlett, 
but little would be gained by its possessing an affinity with the 
Quince, as it is sufficiently precocious in its fruiting to dwarf the 
tree on its own stock. 

3. The Pear should be somewhat improved in size, flavor, and 
perhaps, in some varieties, in productiveness. 

When all of these conditions are fulfilled, it will be found that 
comparatively few varieties imperatively demand the quince-stock 
for their perfection. At the same time, almost all can be grown 
upon it, by complying with the conditions for their treatment, in 
planting, cultivation, and fruiting, viz. : 

To bury the Quince some inches below the surface. 

To cultivate the ground thoroughly, and supply sufficient nour- 
ishment; and 

To carefully prevent overbearing when very young. 



Beitbre d'Anjod. 

Hm. ■ I B* Plu Ifanrlb 



For this noble PBar,iirB are indebted to Col. Marshall P. Wilder, 
-who imported it from Franee. Notwithstanding the high cltunu 
made for it by him, it has not only met, hut promises to exceed onr 
expectations of it Nothing oon)d be finer than the sight of the 
specimen trees, ten or twelTe years old, in Col, Wildee's ground, 
loaded with large and fur fruit, as I stiw them in the fall of 18S7. 

It Ib a most prolifle bearer, and, from its sixe, late keeping, and 
the hardy growth of the tree, promises to become one of the best 
market Iruits. Its period of ripening is usually assigned to Octo- 
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ber; but some epeeimens sent me by Mr. Wilder were sound, 
and not qnite ripe, when eut on the 10th of December. I have, 
however, seen it ripen, for the most part, near the last of October 
to the middle of November. 

The tree makes a peculiarly stout, upright growth, the branches 
of a dark, purplish brown, starting out from the trunk at a con- 
siderable angle, but immediately growing upright, and presenting 
the appearance of being nearly parallel with the main stem. The 
fruit is roundish obovate, often eonsiderably larger, upon one side, 
and curving to the other, with a short, straightish stem. The flesh 
is quite yellowish, buttery, and with a very rich, sprightly, sub-acid 
flavor. The pear must be marked best. 



Beurre Supxrfin. 

OOVOBXB— HOVBXBXB. 

The B^urre Superfin is a beautiful Pear, of large size, whidi, 
although comparatively new, has received the unqualified appro- 
bation of all po^mologists, as possessing all the nice requisites to 
entitle it to rank as first-rate. The tree is vigorous, and hand- 
somely shaped, and quite early prolific on pear or quince-stock, 
and not liable to any of the serious qualifications which modify 
our praise of other varieties. The fruit, when fit for gathering, is 
of a deep pea-green, resembling the Glout Morceau ; and though 
ordinarily ripe late in October, with care will keep to the first 
of December. When ripening, it changes to a rich yellow, and 
has the rather uncommon virtue of remaining in a condition of 
excellence for several days after ripening. It is of the most but- 
tery, meltixig texture, and the abundance of rich, sugary juice, is 
a constant source of surprise. It is very regular and constant in 
its shape, of a slightly turbinate and obovate shape. This pear 
will undoubtedly attain a high popularity, to which the hardiness, 
productiveness, and beauty of the tree, and the excellence of the 
fruit, richly entitle it. 

It originated at Angers, in the grounds of M. Goubalt. 



I 
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BmurtBiml, 
B«iin4 If tloB, 
B«iirri Uignrnqne. 
BaoR* Inoompanbl*, 
Boarrt d« TroU Tonra, 
Bhui* Heloide d« Kept, 
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This noble Pear is one of the few hardy and profitable Tarieties 
produced by artificial caltiyadon or design. It is a seedling of Van 
MoNS, named in honor of his friend, Dr. Duel ; and will preserve 
the memory of the latter longer than any act of his own bosy and hon- 
orable life. It is one of the most vigorous varieties in its growth, 
and is perfectly successful on the Quince 3 and like the Dnchesse, its 
flavor is greatly improved by that Block. On pear-roots, or when 
grown on cold soils, or while the trees are very young, the fruit if apt 
to be astringent and coarse ; and I have known excellent cultivators, 
unaware of its demands, to regraft the Diel trees with inferior 
varieties. While young, it is a shy bearer ; and when in full bearing, 
the fruit is so regularly distributed through the tree that thinning 
is seldom necessary. The fruit is abundant in juice, of rich sub- 
acid flavor, half-melting, somewhat coarse-grained near the core. 
The skin is thick, and somewhat astringent, and should be removed 
before the fruit is eaten. It is obtuse pyriform in shape, of a russet 
lemon yellow ; stem a little more than an inch long. Its period 
of ripening may be prolonged from 1st October to December by 
picking early, and packing in dose boxes in dry, cool rooms. It 
needs more care in ripening than some others. The shoots are a 
dark brown, tinged with gray; inclined to twist with abrupt 
corves. Vigorous pruning is necessary to produce well-shaped 
pyramids. 

In the grounds of Mr. Wimchkstxr, of New Haven, trees of this 
variety, six or seven years old, which were models of beauty in 
shape, produced a crop of fruit in 1856, of which very few speci- 
mens weighed less than fourteen ounces, and a considerable num- 
ber more than a pound. 

At one of the Massachusetts Horticultural Exhibitions, twelve 
Beun^ Diel Pears were shown vrtiich weii^ed fourteen pounds; 
and Mr. Barrt exhibited four of the same variety, raised in Iowa, 
vriadi weighed nearly five pounds. 
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DucHjBssx d'Anoovlemk. 

Dee Eparrozud& ) Sesenaa. 

VIBBT OOTOBBB TO riBVBBBTll BOYBXBBB.- 

* • 

This peerless fruit must be crowned as The Queen of Pean. 
Like its patroness, the daughter of the unfortunate Louis XVL, it 
was by narrow chances it escaped the axe. Near Angers, Mona. 

Lb Baron one morning discoTcred his tenant engaged in 

digging around a fine thrifty pear tree^-a chance seedling in a 
hedge— and on questioning, the Baron found it was for the purpose 
of exterminating it, root and branch. " This tree, Mons. Le Baron, 
for twenty years bears no fruit." " No matter," replied Mons., 
'^ it is a good thing, to haye cut those roots there ; it will now bear 
firuit ; fill up the trench, and we shall see." This rough root- - 
pruning fulfilled the wise Baron's prophecy, and the succeeding 
summer saw it loaded with that queen of fimits. But though 
royal, the beautiful Pear was still uncrowned. 

One day, the daughter of Louis XVI., was to pass through 
Lyons, and its inhabitants deputed a Committee, of which our 
friend Mons. Lb Rot was one, to receiye her appropriatelyi 
Nine fair maidens presented the Duchesse with golden salyers, 
on which lay heaped the more precious fruit, and begged her to 
bestow upon it her name— <uid the pear now recognized as the 
crowning glory of all fruits, was thenceforward known as the 
Duchesse d'Angouleme. There are some who think the. pear the 
more royal of the two. 

It is by far the largest of table-fruits ; of rich, aromatic fiayor ; 
melting, though tending to a coarse fibre^ near the core, when 
badly grown and ripened. Very juicy, imd keeping long after 
being sufficiently ripe to eat. 

The tree is somewhat tender in yery cold winters where the 
thermometer sinks to 20** or more below zero; but hardy and 
strong wooded, and yery thrifty, stocky growth on soils of moderate 
fertility, and prefers a rich, sandy loam to produce its highest 
excellence. The fruit is often coarse and tasteless on the pear- 
stock : but both tree and fruit seem the most completely fitted for 
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DUOHESSE D'ASeOULEUE. 
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the qnince-Eftock of all pears. Grown on this, the size is vastly 
increased, the flavor and texture improved, and the low structure 
prevents these great fruits from being blown off, while the bud 
unites with the quince-stock with so great flrmness, that few trees 
of this variety ever fracture at the graft, and all seem to grow 
with as much vigor as on the pear stock. It must be said, how- 
ever, that, like other roysel personages, it does not produce great 
numbers of fruit, at least when young, though I have often seen 
on rich soils, trees loaded as heavily as any other variety. The 
fruit must be well thinned, the tree severely pruned, and the soil 
rich. The wood is of a light yellow, tending to a reddish bloom 
on the sunny side of the young growth. The tree is not very 
regular in its shape, but endures severe pruning w«ll. 

Specimens of this Pear, weighing two pounds and a half, have 
been produced in California ; and one which weighed two and a 
quarter pounds was raised by Dr. Ward, of Newark, N. J. It is 
one of the most profitable market varieties, the largest fruits selling 
from two shillings to a dollar each, in the shops of Broadway. I 
have picked Duchesse weighing twenty-one ounces, from trees 
received from France in the preceding spring, or seven months 
previously. 
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Eabtir BauHRi. 

DoTumi dtUvei, I Dsrennt da Priitsnu)^ 

Ban* d'luilo^ Btagaear d'Blver, 

Bus. ^ >■ FeuUoM^ | Wlulei £«iiit6, 

B«iirr« d'Auiteiliti. 



Thi* Imte keeping, bnt rather iuoonitaat fruit, hu of late yean 
receiTed extraordinajy attentioQ. It ii imported in cotuiderable 
qoButitiea everj apring bj the frnit-MUers, yrtio obtain in March 
and April enonnooa prioee tOT it. It ha< thus far prorcd quite 
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QHoertain in this country, but as far as I can learn, its failure is 
the result of neglect of thinning and improper treatment in ripen- 
ing. The French greatly excel us in both these processes, and 
the imported pears of this variety are almost invariably fine. 

It should be understood and remembered that winter pears must 
acquire a stock of more concentrated juice than the autumn or 
summer varieties ; the sap must be richer in the sugar-producing 
principle, and if more fruit is left on the tree than the roots and 
leaves can supply with the necessary elements, the consequence is 
apparent. Second, that all the juice contained in the fruit at the 
time of picking, is necessary to complete the chemical change of 
ripening, so that, in proportion as the fruit loses its water, its dry 
elements lose their power of uniting and producing a high flavor. 
From these facts, it will be perceived, that unless all the juice of 
a winter pear is preserved by artificial means, it will be impossible 
to ripen it with any degree of excellence, although the fruit is 
medium sized, seldom reaching ten ounces. It has been sold in 
New York as high as twelve dollars a dozen ; but the more ordi- 
nary price for good specimens is three dollars per dozen. Its flesh 
is white, and very juicy, buttery, and melting, when well ripened. 
It is obtuse pyriform, often a little flattened, dark green, sometimes 
reddened on the cheek, and acquiring but a faint yellow in ripen- 
ing. It requires a longer season than that of the Eastern States 
to come to highest perfection. Its season is March and April; 
occasionally May and June. The tree is a hardy, vigorous grower ; 
bark, a peculiar reddish brown ; shoots, stoeky, tending to upright 
growth. It is well adapted to the Quince, on which it makes a 
strong growth, with much improved fruit. 

My recent experience is, that the Doyenn6 d'Alen^on and BeurrS 
d'Hiver Nouveau will prove greatly superior to this for general 
cultivation. But it is too early to speak decisively. 
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Glodt MoRcuir. 

, I Bnirt dtlvdaBpoDt^ 



Tfiu excellent pear u of Fl«nisti origin, iU nsme ligni^iiig 
" greedy monel," end though plein end onAttraetiTe in eppear- 
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ance, its nobler qualities make it a fayorite whenever grown. Its 
reputation has sometimes suffered by being confounded with the 
Beurr6 d'Aremberg, a very inferior and dissimilar Tariety. I 
have often received it from France under the latter name. The 
d'Aremberg is feeble and tender in growth; shoots starting at 
acute angles from the stem, growing upright, of a light reddish 
tinge, and on the Quince, the growth is still poorer, and the union 
imperfect and feeble. Its fruit is of pyramidal shape, stem short, 
stout, fleshy, a little curved, size seldom half that of the Glout 
Morceau. Color quite yellow, even wliile hard and on the tree. 
But the Glout Morceau is in every particular dissimilar, but in 
no respect more so than in the growth and vigor of the tree, which 
is a very vigorous grower, making a handsome pyramid ; and though 

m 

said to be somewhat subject to the blight, has not proved so on the 
quince stock. 'The wood is of a light brown, clouded with a gray- 
ish tinge. It is not very prolific, while young, but quite so, when 
more advanced, the fruit being uniformly of good size. It is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the Quince, the growth being equal to that on 
the Pear, and the fruit much improved. The fruit is of a deep 
pea-green, until it matures, when it becomes of a greenish yellow, 
with patches of brown russet. The fruit has a rich, sugary per- 
fumed flavor, is melting and buttery, and keeps late, flesh colorless 
and fine-grained. 
\ In the fall of 1857, I saw in the garden of Mr. Van Dine, at 

I . Cambridge, Mass., a tree of this variety, on which, it was estimated, 

were growing from eighty to one hundred dozen of fine pears, such 
as Mr. Van Dine had for several years sold in Boston for two and 
three dollars per dozen. The tree is very tardy in bearing; and 
is, therefore, one of those varieties for which the quince-stock is 
peculiarly valuable. 



10 
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LODUK BoHBK DE Jbbsbt. 

LovIh Bomu d'AmnehM, | Bomui Lonlu d'AmiuslHi^ 

^UUuD Uw FoBrO. 

FtB-Sl. 
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Some discrepancy of the authorities in regard to the names of 
this variety, have produced a little embarrassment. M. Gappe 
pronounces the Louise Bonne d'Avranches quite distinct, in which 
decision Mr. Downing, in an account of his visit to Paris, coin- 
cided ; but in his fruit-book he gives the names as synonyms. 

It is a native of the Isle of Jersey, where it is produced in higher 
excellence than elsewhere. ' 

It has an upright h&bit of growth, is easily distinguished by its 
dark purplish shoots, a little flecked with light grayish spots. 
On the Quince, it is an abundant and early bearer, and its flavor 
is much improved on that stock. When, however, the trees of this 
variety on the pear-stock have attained considerable age, there 
does not seem to be much differenee in quality between the fruits 
grown on both stocks. When it is allowed to fruit too heavily, 
or when grown on very young trees on pear-stocks, there is a ten- 
dency to astringency, especially in the skin. On the Quince, it 
does not readily take the pyramid form, its prolific nature crowd- 
ing the wood-buds into fruit-buds, causing a deficiency of branches. 
To fill out the cone, it must be more heavily cut back than other 
kinds, to force the dormant buds to push, and form radial branches. 
The fruit should be very much thinned, as much more will set 
than can be perfected. 

The fruit should be picked as soon as the stem will cleave with- 
out breaking, as its astringency is increased by ripening on the 
tree. This pear is the most abundant in sprightly, subacid, cham- 
pagne-flavored juice, of all pears. Its thick skin materially serves 
to retain this juice, retarding evaporation ; and although considered 
by some an objection, it is essential in preserving the excellence 
of the fruit. The fruit is often of a beautiful crimson color on the 
sunny side. 
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Vicar of Winkfield. 

Oort, I Oomlll de Toulon, 

MoDsienr le Our^ I Belle Adrienne, 

Belle de Berri, | Belle Helo'iee GUon. 

While this frait has few of the high qualities that amatenrs 
now require from a pear, to place it in the first rank, it has still 
suoh valuable properties that it must receive attention. As a 
market fruit, there is none which, I think, when all its qualifica- 
tions are taken into consideration, will have a higher value. The 
tree is very hardy, and probably the most vigorous grower of all 
pears, making very stout, curving, and stocky shoots. It comes 
quite early into bearing, and has the uncommon fault of maturing 
twice the number of fruits which the tree should bear, without 
much lessening the quantity borne in succeeding years, or checking 
entirely its growth. W}ien the fruit is thinned to one-fourth, or 
one-half, the pears reach a very large size, and are much improved 
in flavor ; but when small, the fruit is astringent, hard, and seldom 
ripening so as to be eatable. The first requisites in the treatment 
of this fruit are, thinning to the number which will become full 
grown, and continuing it'Upon the tree as late as safety from frosts 
will allow. Mr. Samuel Walker and Col. Wilder esteem this 
fruit 80 highly, that they were heard to say, many years ago, that 
should they be confined in their choice to a single variety, they would 
strongly incline to select the Vicar ; and at the last Pomological Con- 
vention, stated that their more recent experience confirmed their 
earlier belief. Its hardiness, great vigor, early prolific, and con- 
stant bearing — ^its large size, fine shape, rich color, and late keeping, 
overcome the serious objections to it which would condemn any 
other fruit. It is never melting, nor high flavored, though richly 
perfumed, is often astringent when not well grown, and when 
eaten too ripe, is mealy and dry. But when jast ripe, it is crisp 
and tender, with an over-abundance of juice, of a pleasant acid 
flavor, which is particularly grateful, as being enjoyed during the 
season when autumn fruits are long gone, and winter fruits not 
yet ripened. But it is absolutely necessary that the following 
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conditions must be fulfilled. Large size must be^ obtained by 
thinning, to concentrate the saccharine matter of the tree into few 
fruits; the pears should be allowed to hang late on the tree; 
should be at once removed to a cool room; should be brought out 
but few at once to ripen, and should always be eaten before becom- 
ing sufficiently soft to be easily indented by the thumb and finger. 

Mr. WiLLiLM Howx, of Westchester County, has excelled most 
others in the production of this pear. I received from him, in the 
Fall of 1856, Vicars weighing seventeen ounces, and of beautiful 
shape and color. But these were far excelled by a specimen 
received from Oregon, which weighed twenty-eight ounces. A 
tree of this variety, five years planted, from the nursery row, 
grown by Prof. Mafks, was exhibited at the American Institute 
Fair, bearing one hundred and seventy fair-sized pears, far too 
many to arrive at the highest perfection. The fruit is large, 
curved pyriform, with neck much elongated, and continued up upon 
the stem, which is curved, and has fiesh around its basa 

When placed in the sun, a day or two before ripening, it acquires 
a rich golden or lemon-yellow color. It is greatly improved by 
growing on the Quince, on which it makes a strong, vigorous 
growth, and a firm union, and proving most perfectly adapted to it 
in every respect. On deep alluvial, or rich and damp clay soils, 
it is somewhat subject to blight. 



• 



Urbaniste. 

Benrrft Plqnery, I Bearrt Drapler, 

Louise d^Cfrleana, I Oonnt OoIoxuia, 

BtMark. I 

O T O B B B-~-ir O V ■ X B a B. 

This excellent and beautiful pear is a favorite wherever it has 
firuited : but the* tree is so tardy in bearing, that comparatively few 
have proved its excellence. The natural beauty of the tree is 
unequalled, as it tafiTes a stout pyramidal shape with scarcely any 
pruning, the cone being rapidly filled out with numerous branches 
that describe a graceful curve. The hardiness and tardy bearing 
of the tree give promise to it of great longevity. The fruit is but 
little above the medium size j but its great excellence and freedom 



VA] 

from disease or blemish entitle it to the highcEt rank. It is at> 
tardy In bearing upon the pear-stock, that it would be a misfortune 
if it had proved unfitted for the Quince. It makes a finn union 
and TigoroQB growth upon that stock, and bears eight or ten years 
earlier than on pear-roots. 

FIg.BB. 



Col. Wilder says, that ha has trees of this variety on both 
stocks, twenty feet in height, planted twenty ysara; and that 
while those on qoinoe-roota have boms twelve yews, those on 
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peor-Btock have scarcely produced a specimen froit. From each 
of those on quince, two or three bushels of pears have been gathered 
in a single season. 

The fruit is delicious in flavor, highly perfumed, melting, and 
without any of those serious faults possessed by some yaheties, 
such as rotting at the core, cracking, or cankering. The pear is 
very smooth, often glossy, ripening to a pale, greenish yellow, 
with light russet spots ; form oboTate, with slightly hollowing sides 
near the neck. It is very broad at the calyx end in proportion, 
with a wide, deep basing, stem long, and set in a deep hollow. 
The wood is of a peculiar light grayish color, without the shading 
or tinting of other varieties on the sunny side. 



8t IfiobMl. 
Butter Pear. 
Bergalo. 
White Benrrt. 
Yellow Batter. 
Doyennft 
Yii^alien. 



.White Dotknnb. 

Poire de Simon. 
Deans. 
Bnow Pear. 
Pine Pear. 
Poire Monslenr. 
Valencia. 
Doyenn6 Blana 



Benrrfe Blano. 

Common DojeaxA, 

Kaaserbrlne. 

Bntterbrine. 

White Autumn Beunr^. 

Warwick Bei^amot. 

Poire de Seigneur. 



It is with some hesitation I admit this in the list ; bat its great 
excellence, abundant crops, and the hardiness of the tree, compel 
me to allow it a place, but with the sad qualification that it can- 
not be fruited in perfection, with any tolerable certainty, any 
where on the Atlantic Coast. It was Mr. Downing's opinion, 
that its failure was the result of the exhaustion of the alkaline 
salts of the soil. But this does not prove to be true, for the soil 
best supplied with these elements will no more produce perfect 
Vergalieus than the poorest soil. The tree grows vigorously, 
often loaded with fruit, which soon cankers, covered with a crust 
like burnt leather, cracking into irregular fissures, becoming 
totally unfit to eat. 

On the Quince, however, it is often obtained of great excellence. 
But it has not been sufficiently tested to pronounce with certainty 
on its uniform success ; and the tide of opinion latterly seems 
entirely opposed to it. 

The disease manifests itself principally in the region of large 
bodies of water — ^the ocean and great lakes. 



White Dotxnnb. 

Fig. 8*. 



This fmit aoaroely needs a, desoription — it is of medium dze, 
oblong obovate, beooming golden fellow in ripening, with a rich 
blash 00 one cheek. It is the rery tfpe by which all other Pears 
are compared in its melting, buttery texture, and abundant spiced 
and high-flavored juioe. 

The tree is vigorous, of rather upright growth; the. yearling 
shoots of a yellowidi cast, with a pale blush on sunny side ; 
the older wood, of a slight reddish glow. 

There are many seedlings of this variety thai approach it in 
excellence. 

10* 
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ADDITIONAL LIST, 

This seoond selection of pears is intended to include those hav- 
ing most of the properties requisite for the first list, but which are 
deficient in some important particular. Some are too new to be 
pronounced upon ; sgme are equal to those of the first list in certain 
localities, but not in all ; and generally, they possess too great 
excellence of fiavor, size, and beauty, to be passed over. 

They are all necessary to a complete amateur collection, and 
the market-fruit raiser should have at least q;»ecimens of every 
kind, to test their fitness for his locality. Any of these varieties 
may be pronoiuced best, when the cultivator has the soil and 
climate which bring them to their highest perfection, and they 
sofier no disparagement by being placed in this list ; for they may, 
in localities adapted to them, prove superior to any in the first list. 
It must be remembered that this selection is made more according 
to a marketman's calculations of profit and loss, than an amateur's 
enthusiastic admiration. 

Varieties proved to be adapted to the Quince, will be noted in 
the descriptions. Where nothing is stated in regard to ihe stock, 
it may be understood that the pear-stock is best for that variety, 
or that it is not sufficiently tested on the Quince. 



Andrews. 

- SIPTBXBIB. 

An excellent variety, as far as I have seen, proving a most 
hardy tree, a regular and early bearer, The fruit is said to rot 
occasionally at the core ; I have never fo:and it to do so. According 
to Mr. Downing, it never sufiers from blight, and I believe does 
not on most soils. A large number received by me from a nursery 
located on a low, alluvial soil — ^in fact, a. drained mill-pond bed— 
blighted badly. Some of my friends who have planted it, are 
Usappointed in its flavor and general character. The fruit is long 
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pyiifonn, aluiped Mmewhat lik« tho Bartlett, bnt emaller ; with a 
yellowisb green &nd raddish tiuge on the cheek. Very juicy, melt- 
ing, with a delioioiu sparkling flavor. 



Fhiit excellent, fine 
greined, battery, mel- 
ting, from medium 
size to l&Tge; abun- 
dant angary juice, 
of rich flarbr, and 
perfumed when per- 
fect. Skin rough, 
ooarse, — yellowish 
green, with large nu< 
Ml ronghneai fieeked 
over it. Shape py- 
riform, tapering qnita 
legnlarly to the stem, 
which is set without 
depression, la straight, 
and is of medium 
length. The fruit 
is very variable, and 
eometimes quite poor. 
Ripens in September 
and October, though 
twmed by the Freneh- 
Svmmer P^Ut^ph. 






Bbubb* Gbu d'Hitbr Noovuu. 

A da LocoD, I BeoR* grli BnptiKni, 

' d'HlTH, i Bcnirt da VoMaiaj. 



TbU pear will be bighlf appreciated when better known, being 
one of the moBt su- 
gary, juicy, molt- 11» » 
ing, aud buttery of 

much resemblcB the 

Winter Nel is iatex- ' 

tare and flavor, but 

is more Bparkling 

and juicy. Fruit 

from medium size 

to large, obor&te, 

slightly depreeeed 

on one side, aud 

hollowonthe other. 

Stem etout and 

thieh, skin, rough 

golden ruEEet, often 

'mth a handEOme 

blUBh, dotted with 

nuset epots. This 

pear is the largest 

and handEomeBt of 

the russets. Tree moderately vigorous, «ry productive, with dark 

brown, almost reddish wood ; promises well on the Quince. Its 

late keeping — December to February — its ripening without the 

constant variability of the Easter BourrS, and other winter varie- 

ties, will give it a high reputation. 
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BEiHRRf St. Nichoub. 
I>aabHBe tPOilaiu. I fit mdiolu 

' Ib placed in the highest rank by all who ^ 

h&ve fruited it. Veryjnicr 
t, high, and rattker sronia: 
Tate pTTifonn, Bvollen 
mecSoin size to large, I 
green, and oocuinnaUy : 
with bTown. SteAi long, h 
with fteBhy iiuertion. 
It has grown well with 
me on the Q 
makei a han 
ramid. Eipc 
tember and 



BEUBHi d'Abembero. 



PMChmpn. 






I intended to pleoe the Beurri d'Aremberg npon tne liat of 
njeoted'Torieties, bat in deference to the Ameriotm Pomological 
Sooietjr, l^ive it here a descriptioo. This name bu been often 
erroneaaalr applied to the Glout Moroean. The high claimB made 
bj the Meuda of thii Taiiety have not proTsd well foonded : it 
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being ahort-liTod, oankerons, aad nnwholeeome on the Qninoo, very 
difficult to ripen, oilea woody and astringent ; fmitB early, of fair 
Gize and color, keeps like a block walnut, and taates like one eaten 
— bnsk and all. Stem thick, irregular, fleshy, declined. IVuit 
oborate, short pyriforra ; said by soma to be " good," eren " best," 
But it cannot be rocomended for general culture. 

Bedkre d'Auadlis, 



Large, productive, fine Savored, often as good as the Bartlett 
Tree a prodigious j^ ^ 

rampant grower, 
difficult of n- 
straint. The fruit 
has the defect of 



more than a dun, 
dusky yellowish 
green, sometimea 
witl^a faint blush, 
and is far from 
attractive in ap- 
pearance. Flesh 
yellowish, often 
Boroewhat coarse, 
must be eaten im- 
mediately on rip- 
ening, soon beeo- 
nllng mealy and 
inaipid. Shape, 
short obovate, in- 
dined to irregular 
turbinate. Stem 
long, oblique, ca- 
lyx open, basin 



A moat beantifii], tapering 

ivrirnrm ftrit. with & thin, long 

Ted stem. It 
[oeUenM,the 
[uSeedlingB; 
growth and 
ciolly irhen 
k brown, thin 
ruit is borne 
iTsr the tre«, 
larichnuaet 
brown, but- 
terj, mell- 

deliciousfla^ 

flesh, pecu- 
liar shape, 
which once 
seen, cannot 
bemistakeiL 



\a 



Bivant GLAIBOEAU. 



ADDtnOHAL Uffl. . 



BiUKKB Lanoslieb. 



A new Tariety, which I have not thorongU; tested ; but so 
esteemed bjr the older poraologists, that it maBt reoeiva a place in 
this liBt. Frait medium size, somewhat irregular obovate pyri- 
fbrtn, tending to tntbinate, oantracting near the naok like NouTeaa 
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Poiteaa. Stem stout, rather long, set without depresdou on tiie 
obtuse end of the pear. Basin often furrowed ; calyx set deep in 
it. Color lively green, changing to pale yellow in ripening, with 
reddish blush, and russet dots. Fle^h yellowish white, and when 
well ripened, melting with abundant, rich, sprightly, subadd juioe. 
Good on Pear, somewhat better on Quince. Tree yigorous and 
produotiTe. Season during December and January. 



Beurrs Capiaumont. 

This pear desenres a place in this list, not so much fin»n the 
quality of its fruit as from the great hardiness, productiYeness, 
and beauty of the tree. It is a vigorous grower. Fruit medium 
dae, very regular, long turbinate, tapering insensibly into the 
stem, which is long, thin, and curved. Quite sweet, melting, 
buttery, fine-gruned and high flavored, but often astringent, its 
quality being quite variable. Skin smooth, clear yellow, with 
nuset red cheek. 

Beurkk Clairgeau. 

VOVSMBSB TO JAVUABT. 

This most noble and beautiful pear disappointed the too sanguine 
expectatioDs that attended its first introduction; but the reaction 
will turn in its favor, and it will be fairly appi^ated. The fruit 
is rather coarse in texture, and not always of high flavor ; flesh 
yellowish, and, when quite in perfection, buttery, juicy, with a 
pleasant^ perfumed flavor, and rather granular texture. It is 
large, pyriform, obtuse, one-sided, keeps well ; is good on Quince, 
and will certainly prove a valuable market fruit. Tree bears as 
early, as the Bartlett ; wood much resembling it. 

It is certainly one of the most gorgeous of fruits, coloring with 
a peculiar gold bronze tint, shading into a brilliant red blush, and 
when borne, as often occurs, upon trees only two or three years 
from the bud, and acquiring a size even larger than in the cut, 
presents a strikingly beautiful appearance. The Clairgeau npeiui 
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irith a pecnliajity which is worthy of notice. While mOit flue 
pean lose greatly in quality hy ovar-ripeniDg, becoming rotten at 
the core, ioBipid, or mealy, the flavor of this pear is much improved 
when apparently yerging on decay. Indeed, when a oon«idersble 
ipnion of the exterior has decayed, the interior will be aonnd, and 
retun its flavor, a quality that will not be deapiwd by thoae who 
have ripened the core-rotting pean. 



BlCBRC GlTFOBD. 



In quality and lize, 
Qm beantifnl pear 
ranks highest among 
the AngtiBt varieties. 
It approaches nearest 
the standard of buttery, 
melting, jniey, and high 
flavored pears. Bat on 
the oUier hand, the tree 
is of feeble and strag- 
gling grovrth; growing 
not more than half aa 
rapidly as mod others. 
It is of a pecaliar red- 
dish tinge, brandling 
at obtoae angles. FVait 
a little larger than me- 
dium, pyriform or long 
turbinate; stem and 
fruit merging insensi- 
bly. Skin yellow, when 
ripe, with a red flush, 
ofUi^ appearing mot- 



^l^ 



The origitul tree still standi in New Rochelle, Westcbeslei 
Connty, N. Y., utd is traced by Mr. Beremans to the Hngueuot 
■ettlera. It ie remarkitble, that wherever the Hugnenote settled, 
the Pear aboooda, and Dative Torieties ef great excellence ara 
oomnum. Around New Boc!ib11« atM originated the Paraonafie, 
the Huntington, and otberi of lest note. 

The Church Pear is inegu!(D aagolar, oblate tnrbinale ; atem, 
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long, etout ; skin, yalio-w when ripe ; flesh, very buttery, melting 
and juicy, with perfumed rich flavor when ia perfection. It has 
been claimed as the Piatt, which it much raaembles, but the iden- 
tity has not yet been eatablished. 
Tree vigorous, healthy, a great bearer. 

Deakbokn's ScEDLUiO. 



A very nice, juioy little Pear, grown f 
around BostoD, where it originated. 

Tree, a raosl pro- *■ 

lifio bearer particu- 
larly repagnant t« 
the Qnince. 

Fruit, when per- 
fect, very jaioy, al- 
most melting, and 
of a refreshing, 
sprightly flavor,but 
it is quite oflen in- 

■ipid and flavor- ^0' 

less, and always ^^J^ 

ao amall B4 to be ^ ^ 

unfit for marhet 
oolUvation. Son 
very smooth and 
clear, slightly dot- 
ted ; ripening with 
a uniform light 
yellowish glow. 
BhapenearlyroQud, * 
stem long. Ripens 
in middle Aagnst, 

bnt is not in eating Q 

oomditian quite as '' 

soon as the Bloodgood. 
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TASIEIIBGI. 



Golden Benrrt, 
Benrr^ da Boi, 
ItAmbert, 



Beukrb Brown. 

Brown Batter, 
Beorrfe d*Amboffle| 
Bearr^ d^or, 
BedBeon^ 

BSPTSMBSB. 



Benrr^ Boose, 
Bearr6 Doreie, 
B. de Treveoren, 
Bearr6 Batter. 



These are but few of the synonyms of this onoe popular Pear. 
When in perfection it takes the first rank for melting, buttery 
texture, abundance of juice and delicious sub-acid flavor, but it is 
the very chameleon of Pears, and is so uncertain that but few can 
reasonably hope to ever bring it to its highest excellence. 

Fruit, rather large, oblong obovate, stem and flesh meeting 
without shoulder or basin j skin, a little rough and rusty, and 
color " such as the gods please." Unfit for general cultivation. 



DXLICES DE HaRDENFONT, OF BELGIUM. 
HOVBXBSB AND DBOBXBBB. 

The Tree is described by Berkmans as feeble and unhealthy in 
Belgium ; but growing much better in this country, where it is 
still not very vigorous. Shoots long and upright. 

Fruit regularly pyramidal, tending to turbinate, sometimes 
angular; stem short, thick; skin rather rough; yellowish green 
when ripe. Flesh buttery, melting, very juicy, sweet and highly 
perfumed. 



Beurre Hardt. 

Beoirfe Bteikman. 

BBPTBXBBB AND OOTOBBB. 

Fruit large, obovate pyriform, one-sided like the Beurr6 d' Anjon, 
light reddish green, with brownish spots ; stem stoutish, of medium 
length, inclined, set in a moderate cavity with a high shoulder on the 
larger side ; calyx much spread ; basin broad and shallow ; buttery, 
melting with great quantity of rich, sparkling, vinous, perfumed 
juice. The tree grows vigorously on both pear and quince. 



AmaaosAJL list. 



The Diz is a uatiTe of Boaton. 

It has talked to tho atmoat tht pi^ 

tieaoe of cfiltivaton by its tardinsM 

in be&ring. Col. Wildkk and Mr. 

B. B. Fbihch have grown the trees 

nineteeD ' years without obtaining 

the fint peck of fruit. 

Fruit Tory hirge, long pyrifonn, 

rich deq> yellow when 

ly marked with 

nuset spots. 

not quite short, 

a lip tamed 

-ession. Flesh 
melting, anga- 
ry and very 
jaicy, and al- 
though not en- 
tirely fi«e from 
a little coarse. 

rich and delid- 
ODB. Does not 
succeed on tha 
Qainca. 



Ddtxnki Siedlle. 



This h ft most excellent fruit, rather large, very juicy eJid but- 
tery, Romewhftt ccarae-grained, about half roeltiug. Shaps pecu- 
liar roundish obovate, and rather angular. Skin, bright, dark green, 
obanging to a greeuidi yellow, mnoh dotted with graeu spots. 

The hardiness and vigor of the tree and remarkable produo- 
tivenesB entitle it to high estimation as a market pear, although 
the fruit is hardly higb-calored euougb for the whimsical taste of 
a capricious pablio. 

Its growth indioateti fitness for the Quince. Season, October 
And Norember. , 



DoTrMNE d'Alxncon. 

Jiitrvaat 6rb d'Hlm Bohthii, I SL Uchul d'Htre^ 
IM^mA GMa d'Hlnr d'Alencon, | Nsw Onf Winter TvrgilleiL 



Although Dot 7et BufficieDtlj tested, this pear has reoeived the 
highest praise, wherever wall ODltivated. I have proved speei- 
raeni from several localities, and all were excellent. The tree is 
vigorona, of handsome ahape, easily trained to a pyramid, does 
exceedingly well, and ii beat on the Quince, Fruit, obovate, obtuse 
pyriform, with rough, thick, aatringent skin of msset gTeen, with 
coarse russet spots. Flesh, rather oouse-graimed, yet melting 
juicy, and almost bnttery, with a sprightly vinous and rich flavor. 

With proper treatment it keeps till April, which makes it valu- 
able for a market Pear. If kept warm it ripens in December. 
11 



FbIDBRIC or WlKTCHBKRO. 
I KU 



^ 
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I ouinot bring myeelf to Blight this gorgecnu frnit, or rate it 
aa low ae some pomologistB. It is oerlainl; the most beautiful 
olgeet that has been colored by the pencil of natnre. It hangs 
upon the tree like a drop of gold and orinuou, its tints deepening 
day after day. The flesh is white, melting, and delicious ; and 
when in perfection, eweet and buttery — leaving little to be desired 
by the taste of the eater. Its growth is singularj.the leading shoot 
ii tallj stout, stocky, with few or no radial brao^es. Does not 
easily take the pyramidal form. 

FOLTOK . 



The Fulton is a beanti- 
f d1 Bergsjnot-shaped Pear, 
of a dark, rusnet brown; 
— rich, sprightly flavor, 
often; and although not 
juicy, is not by say means 
Jit. 



The tree is said to be 
hardy, but a poor grower. 
It has admirers who olaim 
for it the best qtiolities; 
but in my experience it is 
too small for a market 
Pear. 



TiXlttlUU. 



GoLDKN Bedksb or Bilku. 



One of the meet 
dear, golden-akiii- 
Ded, and beantifal 
«f fruits. ItiBnro- 
ally capped with » 
rid) ruBsot around 
the stem, which ii 
quite long and 
ileuder, set in . » 
very slight baaiii. 
It ii quite Bmall, 
and not unfre- 
qnentlr mnoh re- 
■eniblea the Dbab- 
bobk's Seedling. It 
IB often for from 
battery, occasion- 
ally a little acid, 
with an abundance 
of Bpiightly juice. 
When perfect, it ii 
hatlery, melting, 
of a rich, plc&Bont 
BUb-acid flavor. 

Good oa Pear oi 
Quince. 



AUDinoirAL usT. S 

Grat Dotennb. 

I Qaj'DojKiaib, I SnfBt UAhI, 

Bad " I DoTeiiDB d'Antomni 



Vbeu in perfeetiiiii, this fruit cumot be too highly pniced, bnt 
unfortanately, libe the Wltite Doyetme, in nibjeet to onokiiie and 
i^otting, DZitil it loan the Tei? semhlftnee of a Fear. It mnoh rs- 
■emblea the White Do7enii6. It b k little ronnder than the Yetgaf 
lien, with fleah of the une ddidoni, melting, battery, fine-grained 
texture, and like the latter, ii in every reapeet the Tery type ti 
^Mellenee. 

It will not come to perfeotioD on the Atlmtia Coaat. 



I know of no reason why thia should not be rsnlcad first-rKte, 
except th&t it has not been eilenstTely pmrsd. It was raiaed from 
the seed bj a gcmtlemui in New Haren, whose name it bean. It 
is classed by the AmMican Fomologioal Sodet; for genei^ eol- 

tivatioD. 
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The fruit is large, obttwe pyriform, obovate ; stem rather more 
thaj) an inch long, curved, and set within a cavity: skin a dear, 
rather pale yellow -when ripe, with smaU msaet dots, and occasion- 
ally a faint blDBh. Flesh very melting, with a rich, eparkling, 
slightly acid juice, faintly perfumed. Th« tree is vigorous, but 
not Tery productive when young, has not been much proved oa 
the Quince. 

MADrLEINZ. 
Otnm dH Gumcs, | ICigdalBIL 



A favorite from its early ripening. It is vary delicious wti«i 
in perfeotion, melting and j'j- jo^ 

juicy, of small size, some- 
what obovate, tMiding to py- 
riform ; stem long and curved, 
■kia smooth, light, yellow 
green. 

The fruit is very often Ux 
from Snt-rate; the tree ii 
very liable to blight. 

It is surprisingly vigonns 
in its growth, in favorable 
locations, and is so regular in 
the fonnaUoti of its branches 
u lo readily form a hand- 
some pyramid. 

We shall look' in vain, 
however, for high flavor, or . 

great excellence, in pears I 

ripening so early, but as tbe , 

taste has not become oriti- 
oal hy comparison with au- 
tumn pears, we are more 
tfanly aatiafled. 



TulmHulkLiMita^ 



Thia IB & moat exDolIent and beautiful pear, but the tree ii « 
feeble Btraggling grower, Ibrmiog numerous thooti ; euily shaped 
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to a pyramid, but continually escaping from it with its sweeping, 
curling growth. Fruit large and beautiful, oblong, curved pyri- 
form ; stem long, curving to the smaller side, set in a slight de- 
pression with a shoulder on the larger side ; a rich, clear yellow 
when ripe; cheek marked with russet spots; flesh a little irregular 
in quality, but usually buttery, melting to a remarkable degree 
with a delicious sugary, sparkling flavor. Does not succeed on 
Quince. Season, first to middle of October. 



Napoleon. 

Medaille, I Bol de Borne, 

Saorte Doaoe, | Poire liardL 

SIPYIMBIS AND OOTOBIS. 

This beautiful and delicious pear has only in few instances 
sustained its European reputation in this country. It has not 
generally succeeeded on the Quince ; on the Pear it is a beautiful 
and vigorous grower. From observation, I conclude that strong, 
rich clay soils are best suited to it, and that it does only moderately 
well on light or porous ones. Its foliage is peculiarly beautiful, 
having large glossy leaves like the lemon tree. 

Fruit, medium to^large size, with very smooth, clear, green skin, 
ripening to a pale clouded yellow. Stem, stoutish and rather 
short, set in a slight depression ; calyx in a broad shallow basin. 
Flesh white, melting, being but little more than so much sprightly 
vinous juice when perfect. Many cultivators are confident that 
the older trees will quite uniformly bring the fruit to perfection, 
with proper care in ripening. 

It is certainly, when in perfection, one of the highest flavored 
pears, containing, as has been said, so great an abundance of de- 
licious juice. Its most serious defects are, the small size it attains 
in imfavorable soils, and the occasional spotting and cankering 
characteristic of the White Doyenne. 

It has the same thin smooth skin, as the latter pear — a peculiar- 
ity of those pears which canker. 



11* 



NoUTiAir PolTBAU. 
ng.lSIL 



AngoTonB, haudiome tree, the &nit of wUch, Colonel Wildbb's 
description, in ISSO, tiu not loo highly colored. In size, the fruit 
often nearly equals the Bortlett; obtuse pyiiform, uimBwhat 
Bunken near the ueck; atem abort, atoutifih, set without any 
depnasion; calyx very open, with the parte tomad back. The 
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frnit ie not attreolive, bvins of on opaque green, with an oecv 
Bioual blneh on the cheek; hot its melting, juic? charaeter, and 
rich, sugaiy flaTor, delights every palate. To insure perfection, it 
shonld be grown on the Quince. 

Okomdaq*. 
Sim's OrtDge. | Onnga. 



Id k rich, Btrong, <d».j mH, this is a noble, beftatifiil, and deli- 
dotu fimit, bnt it is liable to great TUiatiou. The tree us quite 
diBtinguiBhable by its Tigoroue and oaturally pyramidal form of 
light grayieh tihooU. It is very produetive, and grows equally 
well on Pear or Quince. The fruit, when perfect, is melting, but* 
tery, and juicy, but always a little grannlor, and Mmetimea add. 
It is of a rich, deep yellow, leliered by rnaaet dots; and firom its 
color and obovate ^ape, was jiamed Orange. It ia more often an 
obtuse pyriform, thiokost in the centre, divided into fiTe lobes, 
between the centre and calyx. It is a splendid market fmlt, not 
always first-rate, and only adapted to certain localitiea. Its 
average is equal to that of the Duohesaa; bat t^ largest never 
equals in size the best spedmens of the Duchesae. 

Pawrao Bkurbk, 



iig.in 
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Originated in Oswego, New York, by Hr. W. RxAS. Its great 
hardiness, long-keeping, and excellence, make it wortbycf gener&l 
onltiTation. It is vigorouB and productive. Fruit medium siza, 
oblate roundiBh, a beautiful cinnamon ruEset, beoaming yellowlBb 
when ripe. Stem short, let deep in a very regularly ronnded 
baain. Flesh battery, metttng, juicy, high-Qavored, and aromatic 



ng-ioa. 
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Of the same origin as the Church, and nearly equal excelleiioe. 
Fruit from Che medium size to large, obtuse pyriform, and obovate ; 
skin nearly orange yellow, with a dull red blush, and somewhat 
russety; stem short, thick, fleshy at its insertion; flesh melting, 
sugary, with rioh sparkling juice; high flarored, but a little coarse 
and granular. 

Paradise d'Automne. 

Oalebaase Boaa | Prinoease MariMiiia 

Ifaria Noni^Ile. 

6«ierally mistaken at first sight, for the Beurre Boso, which it 
closely resembles. But the tree of the Bosc is comparatively 
feeble, while that of the Paradise is strong and vigorous. Fruit 
large, pyriform, tapering up upon the stem, which is often nearly 
two inches long and curved ; skin, a rich, yellowish brown russet. 
Flesh white, buttery, of very rich delicbus flavor. 

# 



Oolnuur Gris. 

Faase Golmar £pinc«aiLZ. 
Golmar Bouveralne. 
Oolmar Preole. 



Passe Oolmar. 

Ananas d^Hlyer. 
Ck>lmar Hardenpont. 
Bonveraine d'Hlver. 
Fondante de MonB. 



Passe Golmar 0-Tia. 

" " Nouveao. 

Golmar Doree. 
Fondante de PaniaeL 



XOVBMBBB TO JAKVABT. 

There are many other besides these more common synonyms. 
It is such an abundant bearer, that the fruit, especially on young 
trees, must be thinned to one-third or one-half, to come to perfec- 
tion. The growth is often so luxuriant as to absorb too much the 
energies of the tree in one direction, unless pinched back. 

Tli^is variety afibrds a fine comparison with the Duchesse, show- 
ing the cause of more or less abundant fruiting after abundant 
blossoming. In the Passe Oolmar the pistils and stamens of every 
flower are strongly and perfectly developed. While in the Duch- 
esse many are imperfect, and but a comparatively small number 
of pears are produced. 

The fruit grows in clusters, fair size, and first-rate quality wh'en 
thinned : flesh yellowish white, buttery, melting, juicy : rich aro- 
matic flavor. It needs care and shelter in ripening. It is obtuse 
pyriform ; sides suddenly depressed above the centre, giving the 
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appeatance of a long pyrifonn whoHe base had bean pressed up and 
BwoHea at the centre. Skin becomes whitiBh-yellow long before 
maturity, ripening to a bright yellow, with nisaet brown spota. 
Stem long, inserted without depression; calyx opea; basin shaUow, 



A fine little summer pear, from Germany, and though not long 
in this country, has gained 

hosts of friends. And al- ng. IW 

theugh we must not eip«ct 
large size and high flavor 
in summer pears, this Tari- 
etyqsnally approaches near- 
est to the fine rich Abtot of 
oar best autumn pears. It 
iBTecyjuicyand sweet, with 
a pleasant aromatic tasle. 
Pyriforra, with a long slen- 
der, curved stem. Skin a 
yellowish- green, often with 
a sunny-brown chook. Tree 
■vigorous, growing well on 
the Quince. 

It is like all the summer 
pears, very greatly improved 
by gathering before becom- 
ing quite ripe : and the 
terms of quality bestowed 
upon them will nevw be 
found appropriate or truth- 
ful, except undw this con- 



Sheldon. 

Fig.ua 



Native. Fruit, medinm to targe size; beantifDl yellowMi 
brown ; the oheek a rich, deep, reddish brown; lemarkablysmaolh 

skin ; almost bergaraot-Bhaped, remarkably regular ; Btem iuBerted 
witlumt depression ; rich, juicy, melting, high-flavored, when fint- 
rate ; quite often insipid, tending to mealiness and rot at the core, 
when over-ripe. Tree handsome, vigorousj productive, not suffi- 
dently proved on the Quince. During October. 






nc-ui- 

4 



It u qnite Burpruing that this peai has not made more pn^eas in 
pnblie esteem. Tree remarkably Tigorona, rampant grower, diffl- 
cnlt to revtrain, bat, with care, farming good pyramids. The fruit 
I ooiuideT of the highest eicelleuoe. It is medium to large size, 
nearly obtaae pyriform, with qnite sunken sides, which recede 
■nddenly near the csntre, giTing the lower half a swollen appeetr< 
ance. Skin qnite yellow while hard and nnripe, ripening to a 
very bright yellow with small russet dots. Stem long, quite thick, 



ourred, buin amall uid shallow. It has often, even when quits 
melting, coarse particles in the fle«b ; bnt it ie so rich, juiay, and 
sweet, tiigh-flavnred, or occasioDBlly perfumed, th&t it must rank 
btst. The flavor is best on the Quince. 

St. MicHAEt Ahcoahok. 






The tree of this Tariety is of imsarpassed elegutoe. fVnit, Iodr 
pyrifbini, large, 

greenish yellow, 
dotted with TUB- 
set. Stem not 
long, quite fleshy 
at base, set with- 
out cavity. Flesh 
melting, some- 
what granular, 
full of rich, aro- 
matic juice, and 
when in perfec- 
tion, excelled by 
few. Excellent 
ouquiDoeorpear, 
and Tery prodae- 

This pear has 
had the fortune 
of many other 
fruits, to acquire 
a reputation for 
mediocrity, be- 
cause it was 
judged from fruit 
taken from young 
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A nfttire of the Ticinity of Philadelphia, known before Hm pre- 
MDt century. It hw 
never como into gene- 
al oulliTSition, thongh 
reoonunanded by the 
American Poolblogi- 
cal Society. A ■vigor- 
one and upri^t grav- 
er, yoong ahoota red- 
dish brown; a very 
tardy, bnt abundant 
bearer. Frait, amall 
to roedinm, pyriform, 
tapering to the stem, 
vhloh ie long, cnrred, 
and Ht with a fleehy 
junction, nsnally swol- 
len on one side; dull 
yellow, with roBBet 
redbtoBhonthecheek, 
often with dark, al- 
moet black, spots. 
Fleah while, melting, 
and juicy, with rich, 
angary, aromatic fla- 
vor. For most local- 
ities, perhaps, Ailly 
equal to the Blood- 
good. Shonld be 
grown on the Qoince 
on account of ita tar- 



Bsqn* de VaUrlo, 
Doeds BiBbut. 



A beautiful, sz- 
oeDent Belgian 
Pear, more oom- 
inonly known ■■ 
Fondante Char- 
tneuse. It u vig- 
orouB uid prodoo- 
tive, uid promiMs 
well for, general 
onltiTation. Fruit 
large, pyriform, 
with uneven udei; 
calyx luge; basin 
rather deep and 
irregular ; stem 
long and curved, 
Kt in flesh rlsiDg 
to meet it; flesh 
very buttery , melt- 
ing with abund- 
ant rich, vinous 
juice ; skin green- 
ish, with deep 
criniBon blush. 



PAET IX.— GATHERING, MARKETING, AND 

FRUIT-ROOMS. 

SOUiS AS AFFBOimO QXrAUTTT OF PEAE8. 

Therk is nothing more striking in the cultiyation of this fruit 
than the variation of flavor and texture in the same varieties, on 
different soils. This causes the vexatious contradictions respect- 
ing the value of any and every variety. To one, the Louise Bonne 
de Jersey seems to deserve all the execration, and to another all 
the adulation, which words can express. 

The color of any variety also varies on different soils, so that 
the fruit almost defies identification. But this change is as often 
the result of cultivation. The Louise Bonne de Jersey and the 
Beurr6 Diel are particularly noted for their superiority on sandy 
loams, while the Onondaga and Virgalieu are host on strong clay 
soils. 

The adaptation of soils to different varieties can only be ascer 
tained by individual experiment. 

THINNING FEUrr. 

€rood soils, fine cultivation, healthy and vigorous trees, and all 
the other requisites of pear-growing, will often fail of producing 
fine fruit, if all that sets is allowed to remain on the tree. The 
fruit of the Bartlett, Dearborn's Seedling, the Louise Bonne do 
Jersey, and many other varieties, will set in such quantities, that 
if thinning is neglected, not one half will reach full size, or acquire 
their true fiavor. Besides, these varieties yield fruit so early, that 
the trees would be ruined by this precocious fruit/ulness. Two 
years after planting, these varieties will commence bearing, and 
not more than from two to a dozen specimens should be allowed 
to ripen annually on each troe, until the fifth year. The period 

( 261 ) 
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■ 

for thinning ii, when the pears are from a half to three quarters 
of an ineh in diameter ; for, as many fall soon afler forming, it is 
not until then the healthy and perfect ones can he distinguished. 
Not more than one-half of the thinning should he done at once, 
and the others may he allowed to remain until we can ascertain 
the imperfect fruit to be remoTed. 

GATHERING. 

There are but few of the finer varieties that are not improved 
by gathering before they are fully ripe. Not a few have been 
discarded as unworthy of cultivation, which, by early picking, im- 
prove so as to rank among the first in excellence. Several varie- 
ties rot at the core when left upon the tree till fully ripe, which 
will keep for weeks when picked earlier. Among these are, the 
Flemish Beauty, Beurr6 Diel, and sometimes the Louise Bonne de 
Jersey. 

The true test of the proper condition for gathering is, the cleav- 
ing of the stem from the spur, without breaking, when slightly 
raised. Some varieties, indeed, should not be left so long even as 
this ; the fruit should not be picked in a wet and cloudy day, or in 
early morning when the dew is upon it, as its flavor is much 
affected by the moisture, and its keeping properties much injured. 
When it is necessary to gather it under such circumstanoes, it 
should be exposed to the light and air until completely dry. Pears 
picked in the middle of a sunny day are much superior in flavor, 
and keep better ; early gathering is only necessary for the summer 
and autumn varieties. On the other hand, the late-keeping and 
winter kinds should be picked as late in the season as the frost 
will allow. Some of them, such ^ the Easter Beurr6, require a 
long season to mature. 

A dry and moderately cool apartment should be appropriated to 
the storage and ripening of summer fruits, and ta no other pur- 
pose at the same time. 

There is no doubt, that under certain conditions of heat and 
moisture, absorption as well as evaporation goes on through 
the skin of the pear. If vegetables are stored in one part of the 
room, harnesses and lumber in another, and decaying apples and 
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peaches, and perhaps the rubbish and debris of last year's opera- 
tions remain in a third, feculent exhalations are absorbed by the 
skin of the fruit in sufficient quantities to change its flaror. 

Mr. Wm. Reed, of Elizabeth, whose nursery is almost the per- 
fection of taste and skill, after having expressed strong disapproval 
of the quality of the Vicar, at the meeting of the Pomological 
Society, writes, with characteristic frankness, to the President : " I 
must withdraw my obiervations against the Yicar, for since otir 
meeting I have ripened mine in a new fruit-ro(Hn, and found the 
fruit perfectly melting — ^more than good — ^nearly first-rate." 

MABKETING PEAES. 

A number of pear cultivators have experienced great disappoint- 
ment in the marketing of fine fruit, from the indifferent prices 
ofiered. This has always been entirely due to improper gathering 
and ripening. Marketmen will not buy fruit already ripe, to be 
kept for several days for sale to the retailers, who, in turn, must 
keep it as long for sale to the consumers ; nor will the retailers buy 
pears entirely green, as few of them are sufficiently acquainted 
with the varieties, to be certain how they will ripen up in color 
and in flavor. 

Some of the fruits should ripen in the hands of the large dealers, 
that they may be exhibited as samples, being put in their hands 
when green and. hard. The great mistake usually made by pear* 
growers is, to send the fruit to market after ripening, in such a 
condition that it will not bear transportation, and often reaches 
its destination badly jammed, if not a mass of rottenness. 

The second error is, for the grower to endeavor to market his 
own fruit. Few retailers will, in such cases, ofier more than one- 
third or one-half of the price they expect to pay when their trade 
demands an immediate supply. 

Bruising in the gathering is not unfrequently the cause of a low 
price. Bruised fruit will not bring one quarter of the current 
rate. The rules which should guide a fruit-grower in marketing 
his fruit are these : 

1. Summer and autumn Varieties must be picked, and sent to 
market when green and hard, must be packed tight in barrels or 
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cases, with coarse matting around the sides, top, and bottom, so 
that they cannot shake about. 

2. They must be directed plainly to some reputable commission 
salesman, whose entire business is the sale of fruit, giving him 
instructions to keep them, until, in his judgment, they would sell 
to the best advantage. The price thus obtained will usually fs£t 
exceed that which the grower could procure for himself. 

3. The price of pears is governed b^their color and size, as 
well as by their €avor. The Seckel is the only exception to the 
rule, that none but yellow pears will command the highest price. 

COLORING AND RIPENING OF SUMMER AND AUTUMN 

PEARS. 

While many varieties will ripen upon the tree with rich golden 
or crimson colors, like the Bartlett and Seckel, all varieties of 
pears will attain a richer tint as well as higher flavor by a little 
attention. For the attainment of the best result, darkness, warmth, 
and masses of fruit are necessary. The fruit picked green should 
be exposed long enough to become perfectly dry, and is then packed 
in cloth-lined barrels and cases. The following, from a report of 
a Committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, exhibits 
the results of attention to minute particulars : 

*^Mr. John Gordon, of Brighton, Mass., cultivates between three 
and four acres, the most part of which is trenched and under-drained, 
and almost entirely covered with pear trees, thickly planted, two-thirds 
of which are on quince stocks. Mr. G. raises but few varieties, and 
those such as he finds sell most readily in the market, and make the 
most profitable return. AU his fruit is carefully picked by hand ; and 
some five or six days before designing it for market, it is carefully 
packed away in boxes twenty inches square, and six or eight in depth, 
with a woollen cloth lining at the bottom, on which is placed one layer 
of pears ; that is covered with woollen cloth, and another layer of pears ; 
when the box is covered more thickly with •woollen cloth, and placed 
away for what he calls the sweating process, which gives the fruit a 
rich coloring, and ripens it for market. Mr. Gordon states that cotton 
does not produce the same effect, nor ripen the fruit so fast. And that 
the result of this care is best seen in the prices obtained in marketing ; 
for while his Bartletts were yielding him ten dollars a bushel in Boston, 
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Other wagons by the side of his contained pears of that yarietj whidi 
were sold for only three dollars a bushel^ on account of their unripened 
condition." 

RIPENING OF WINTER FEARS. 

Much chagrin has been experienced by those who, for the first 
time, have attempted to ripen winter pears. Many varieties- pro- 
claimed by the books .as ripening from December to April, obsti- 
nately persist in beoc^ing melting and luscious in November and 
early December. 

The Winter Nelis, th^ Lawrence, the Beurr6 d'Hiver, and others, 
attain this delicious'^maturity in thd early part of December, in- 
stead of keeping sound and hard till February. But the most 
disheartening and vexatious phase of the matter is, the withering, 
shrivelling, and premature rotting^of the pears, to whieh a still 
later maturity has been attributed. The Easter Beurre, Glout 
Morceau, Doyenne d'Alenpon, lose a great quantity of their juice 
by evaporation, and resemble a potato kept one year, quite as 
much as a pear. 

The Pear, unlike the Apple, has little o^ no oleaginous matter 
deposited upon the skin, to prevent the rapid evaporation of its 
juice, and preserve it from shrivelling, so that the porous and un- 
protected skin of the Pear readily allows its juice to escape. In 
all efforts to preserve it, therefore, we must keep in view this 
defect. Some attempts to form an artificial covering by varnishes. 
&c., have been made, but they have all been conducted without 
reference to the conditions necessary for ripening, being only in- 
tended for the preservation of the fruit. 

The law which governs these conditions may be stated as fol- 
lows :. As it is only by contact with the atmosphere that pears can 
be ripened, and as that very atmosphere abstracts the vital fluids of 
the fruit, it becomes a necessity that the pear should not be in con- 
tact with free or moving atmosphere until the period of ripening has 
arrived. 

The Pear, like the Apple, is composed of the proximate elements, 
starch, sugar, and albumen, with water and malic acid. The ripen- 
ing>of the fruit is the completion of that chemical process by which 
starch is changed into sugar, and is always the first step towards 
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decay. Fruit has reached the point of highest excellence when it 
contains the greatest quantity of sugar, and the sugar in contact 
with the albumen hUs not commenced the putrid or acetous fer- 
mentation. 

By protecting them from free atmosphere in close cases, and by 
preoenration in a cool apartment, we are enabled to delay the ripen- 
ing and prevent the withering of pears. There is, however, a 
iix^d limit to this preservation. The inherent tendency to decay, 
which pervades all organized matter, prevents us from more than 
temporarily postponing it. The Duchesse d'Angouleme, which 
may, by skillful management, be kept till Christmas, can by no 
means be preserved as long as the Easter Beurre. 

After a pear has become somewhat withered, it can never ripen 
fairly, as sufficient water is n«t present to perfect the change. It 
will be seen at once, that all the elaborate instruction for shelving 
an apartment, and laboriously placing the fruit in single layers 
thereon, so as not to touch, are in entire contradiction to the rules 
above noted. It has confounded many an amateur, to find his 
plain and unscientific neighbor with an abundance of pears at 
Christmas, while his own had all long before decayed. 

A gentleman who had but half a bushel of Glout Morcean 
Pears, preserved them till late in January, by the following plan : 
A barrel was half filled with sound Baldwin apples, in November, 
the pears placed upon them, and the barrel filled with apples, and 
put away in a dry cellar ; when taken out, the pears were fresh 
and green as when first picked, needing but an exposure of a week 
or more in a warm room to become golden in color and deliciously 
melting and juicy. 

All our winter pears need a somewhat longer season than we 
usually have north of New York City. This renders their quality 
a little uncertain ; but some attention to their growth will usually 
obviate this uncertainty. The large amount of acid juice which 
they contain must be overcome by the alcoholic or saccharine 
change. If the amount of the sugar-producing principle which 
the trees derive from the soil, or from the atmosphere, is too small, 
the ripening will, necessarily, be imperfect. The true remedy for 
this would naturally seem to be, that which practice has proved 
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to be correct. The small-sized and badly-shaped fruit must be 
thimied out early in the season. The rest should be allowed to 
remain on the tree as long as safe from freezing, and packed away 
soon after gathering, in cases with limited ventilation. Judgment 
must be exercised in determining the amount of fruit to remain on 
a tree. The quantity of winter pears must be less than is allow- 
able in the case of summer or autumn pears. 

Without question, winter pears, like other fruit, can only ripen 
perfectly in masses. There is some undiscovered influence in the 
contact of fruit with fruit, that gives to masses a perfection of 
flavor unattainable with small quantities. 

FBurr-sooMS. 

For effecting these conditions of ripening, expensive structures, 
fruit-houses, and rooms have been erected, and it is but just to 
say, have, in many cases, resulted only in disappointment. When 
one has not a good dry cellar, it may become necessary to provide 
a fruit-room, and the reason why cellars are not generally suitable 
for preserving fruit is, that they are usually too damp; they 
should be of low and even temperature, and dark. Fruit-rooms 
should be built with double walls, confining a stratum of air be- 
tween, which is sometimes more perfectly accomplished by filling 
in with dry tan, charcoal dust, and similar substances. There 
should be but one window, and that fitted with double sashes. 
Ventilators should be provided, which should be allowed to change 
the air of the room only sufficiently to prevent its becoming feculent 
and damp. No decaying fruit should be permitted to remain in 
the room, nor any vegetables or substances having odor. A gentle- 
man who had expressed much disappointment with the flavor of 
several flne varieties of pears, was greatly surprised by having the 
cause of the inferiority of his fruit pointed out. He at once com- 
menced removing from his fruit room all the materials belonging 
to the harness and lumber-room, the decaying matter^ccumulated 
in comers and boxes, and finished with thoroughly cleansing and 
whitewashing the walls. The pears ripened in the room, there- 
after, were not only a source of gratification in their fine flavor, 
but of surprise at the meatus of their perfection. Other firuits 
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may be exposed on shelyes, but pean should be incloeed in 
boxes with tight-fitting covers, or if the quantity is large, in well- 
made barrels, headed up. A fruit-house, thus arranged and man- 
aged, would be a profitable adjunct to a fruitery. But for most 
amateurs, a dark closet in the house, or a room fitted up in the 
cellar, or even the cellar itself, kept clean and sweet, will suffice. 
For small quantities of pears, cheese-boxes, with close corers, have 
been found cheap and convenient. These should be always freed 
from the odor of cheese, by cleansing in hot water, with soda or 
potash. It has been recommended and practiced by many to wrap 
pears in paper, cotton, and similar substances ; but I have found 
all such preparations worse than useless. They not only absorb 
the moisture of the pears more rapidly than the atmosphere, but 
they abstract the aroma of the fruit, and leave it comparatively 
tasteless. These substances being carbonadSous, act as absorbents 
of the peculiar flavor, like charcoal. 

Mr. Barry informed me, that i^ter many years of experience, 
he had found the most effective means of preserving winter pears 
to be : late gathering ] packing away carefully none but sound 
fruit, in dose barrels, leaving them in an open shed, only protected 
from rain and direct rays of the sun, as long as the temperature is 
above the freezing-point. 

The practical difficulties in the use of fruit-rooms seem to have 
been overcome by Mr. Schoolet. The accompanying plan of his 
Preservatory has appeared in tfie Country Gentleman^ and Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, Froih the latter, the description of its con- 
struction, and the rationale of its effect is extracted. 

Our illustration represents one-half of a building, supposed to 
be divided through the middle, from the ridge-pole to the ground, 
in order to better show the interior arrangements. This structure 
may be a large one, twenty or thirty feet each way, or only a 
small room of but a few feet in sise. 

The side- walls, w^ w, and the lower and upper floors, / and u, 
are made double, being filled in with saw-dust. The upper floor, 
however, consists of a single layer of boards, nailed upon the under 
side of the joists, with the saw-dust piled on loosely, a foot or more 
in thickness. Above this, is an open space or garret, under the 
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rafterB or roof, vith holes in each gable-end to admit a. free oiren- 
latioQ of air. The main room is divided into two comportmenU — 
the fruit-room and ice-room — by the partition d. The partition 3 
unites with the walls on both front and rear, but a smalt opening 
of a few inches is left both above and below it — that ia, between 
the whole lengUi of the lower and upper edges and the floor and 
the ceiling. The ice, aa represented, is piled up in a compact maw 
in the right division, and covered in the UBual manner with straw. 
A omall vacant space, v, is left between the ioe and the division- 
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wall, though this is not necessary, nnless the entire body of ice is 
so compact and frozen together as to prevent the air from circulat- 
ing through it. The floor, under the ice, descends to the right 
from /, 8<f as to carry any waste water out at o. There is an 
ingenious arrangement in the waste-pipe to prevent the access of 
air or vermin. It will readily be seen, that before the water rises 
high enough to overflow the right projection, or gate, the upper or 
left-hand gate dips down into it, so that the opening is always 
closed with water. 

The air around and among the ice will always be kept cool. It 
will, consequently, settle downward, and flow along under the 
division- wall, d, and into the lower part of the fruit-room. At the 
same time, the warmer air will flow into the ice-room through the 
opening over the division-wall. The arrows show the direction 
of the currents of air. This motion will always be kept up so 
long as the air in the fruit-room is in the slightest degree warmer 
than that in the ice-room. We see, then, that by such an arrange- 
ment the fruit-room is practically kept nearly as cool as if actually 
filled with ice. 

There is another important end secured by this arrangement, 
viz., that the air in the fruit-room is kept very dry, or free from 
moisture. The air always contains more or less m invisible water 
floating in it. The amount of water in the air depends upon its 
temperature. The warmer air of the fruit-room takes up moist- 
ure from the articles there ; but when it passes over to the ice, 
being there cooled, it gives up a portion of this moisture to the ice, 
flows back below in a drier condition, to take up more moisture as 
it is warmed again. This change goes on unceasingly. 

At « is seen the entrance to the store-room, in which nuiy be 
kept all kinds of food, vegetables, fruit,. &c. Should the air need 
oiianging at any time, to get rid of odors, it is done thus : Just 
under the ceiling is seen a flat slide. Moving this to the left, two 
holes through it will be brought under the two ventilators, one 
leading into the open air above, the other into the garret. When 
this is done, the fresh air from the garret will settle into the ice- 
room, while the warm air in the fruit-room will ascend through 
the larger ventilator, and pass ofl*. 
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O.A.a?.A.ZiOGI-T7S 
or 

VAEUETIES OP PEARS OF FOREIGN ORIGIN, 

WITE THEIR STKOITTMS IIT ITALICS, 



Abb« If ongein. 
Abbe Edoasrd. 
Agathe de L'Esoonr. 
Ah I MonDiea. 

SfAbonda/net. 

ITAmour. 
Alberty. 

Alexandre Berkmans. 
Alexandre Bivort 
Alexandre Lambre. 
Alexandrina. 
A Longue Qaene. 
Alphonse Karr. 
Ambrette. 

Amire Jobannet 

Ananas. 

Angeliqae de Bordeaux. 

Angellqae de Rome. 

Angloterre d^Hivor. 

Angora. 

Arleqain masqno. 

Aston town. 

Anger. 

Aagaste de Boulogne. 

Angustine Lelienr. 

Anrate. 

A.delaide de Beyes. 

Alpha. 

Ananas de OonrtraL 

Ananas d^Ete. 

Arbre Gonrbe. 

Amiral. 

Oolmar Ohama/ff, 
Angnste Borer. 
Antumn Gounar. 
Amadote. 

JSeurre Xruw. 

Madot 

£«urr6 Blano de Cdpu- 
dna, 
Ambrette. 

AmbrBtU Bpineute. 



Angellqae de Bordeaux. 
Amand Bivort 
Althorpe Crassane. 
AmbrMia. 

£arly S&urrt. 
Angleterre. 

mtgUnh B&urre. 

Beurre (TAngMerre. 

Bartlett 

WilHatM. 

Williams* Bon OhreUen. 

Poire GhUUawne. 

Dela Vault 

CUmeni Doyenne, 
Barbanclnet 
Baronne de Melo. 

Adele de Saint-Cerae. 
Bean present d^Artois. 

Present royal de Kaples. 
Belle de Brnxelles. 

Beurre de BrtuoeUee, 
Belle de Brnxelles without 

kemeL 
Belle D'Aovi^ or AugwA, 
Belle de Ferron 
Belle de Noel. 

Apr^ Ifoel. 

^ondante Ifoil. 

Souvenir JSftperen. 
Belle dn Plessis. 
Belle Jnlie. 

Aleaoa^idre Eelie. 
Belle Vernie, or Yemis. 

DeUcee de Mons. 
Belle Epine dn Mas. 

Dumcu. 

Epine de Boch^rt 

Spine de Limoges, 

J>e Bocheehouart. 

DtbodeBordea/MO. 

Epine du Mas. 

Epine du Bochois. 

Epine du Bochoir. 
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Belle Fondante. 
Belle et Bonse. 

SchonetMd OuU. 

Gracieuse. 
Belle Ineratiye. 

Bergamotte lueraiUe. 

Beurre lucraHf. 

Bergamote Eievee. 

Fondante d'Automne. 

GrosiUiere. 

Seigneur Bnperin. 
Belliaslme d'Ete. 

A deuea yeum. 

Jargonnelle of the 
French, 

Sabine dTEte. 

Supreme. 
Bergamot Buffo. 

Orapattd. 

Beurre Beauchamps. 

Beauchampe. 

BergamoUe OadeUe, 

Poire de CadeL 

Belle de Brissac^ 
incorrectly Ogonet. 
Benamote, Grassanno. 

(frassan/ne. 
Bergamote, a FenHIes Pan- 

achees. 
Bergamote Grassanne d'Ete 
Bergamote d'' Angleterre. 
Bergamote d^Automne. 

Grosse Ambrette. 
Bergamote d'Ertrycher. 
Bergamote d'Ete. 

Beurre hlanc or white, 

Beurre dEte. 

Beurre Bonde. 

Milan Blanc. 

Milan de la Beuwi&re, 

MouiUe Bouche. 
Bergamote d'Ete Panacbee. 
Bergamote Dronet. 
Bergamote Dussart. 
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Bergamotede Heimbomg. 
Bergamote Esperen. 
Ben;amotte Gansels. 

^ocas Bergamo^ 

Jttft^ BergaaMft. 

Stauwton. 

Bonne Sauge. 

Gurles Beurre. 

JHamcuU. 
Bergamotte d^EsperiiL 
Bergamotte Gaaary. 
Bergamotte Lesefle. 
Bei^amotte de Millepieda. 
Be^amotte d^Hollande. 

HoUamd BsrgamattA. 

B&urre d^Al&ncon. 

Bergamotte SAlencon^ 

Jdrdin de Jottgere, 

Bergamotte de Fottgere, 

AmoseUe. 

Lord Oheeneys. 

Sarah. 
Bergamot, Easter. 

Bergamotte de Paques. 

Bergamotte dPHifioer. 

Bergamotte deBugi. 

Bergamotte de Touloute 

Bobertti's Keeping, 

Winter Bergamotte, 

Paddrington. 

Boyal Fa/irUng, 

TuUng, 

St, Eerpla4n d'Biver, 

Doyenne d'Siver, 

Soldut. 
Bergamot, Lageret. 
Begamot,Siila8e. 

Swias Bergamot 
Bergamot, Autumn. 

English Bergamot. 

Common Bergamot. 

YorkBergamot, 

EngUeh AtUwnn Berg- 
amot. 
Bei^amot, Early. 
Bergamot, Summer. 
Bei^mot, Hampden^s. 

Summer Bergamot, 

Bergamot cPAngleterre. 

FingaZ*a. 

Bergamotte SEte, 

Scotch Bergamot. 

EUa/nrioch. 
Bergamotte de Malinea 
Bergamotte de Parthenay. 

Poireau. 
Bergamotte, Roee. 
Beurre Antoine. 

Saint Gennain/ondanL 
Beurre Antoinette. 
Beurre Anneniere. 
Beurre Bachelier. 
Beurre Beauchamp. 
Beurre Benoist 

B&noita. 

Beurre Attgutte BenoU. 



Beurre BerokmaiuL 
Beurre Blemont. 
Beurre blanc de Nante& 

Beurre de Namtee. 

Beurre H'antaia, 
Beurre Bosc 

Boecs 7%aseherbime. 
Beurre, Easter. 

Bergamotte de la Pent- 
eeote. 

Beurre de la Pentecoie. 

Beurre d'Biver deBruO' 
eUea. 

Doyenne d!'Hiver, 

Doyenne du Printemps, 

Beurre Boupe. 

DuPatre. 

Beurre de Paguee, 

PMUipe de Paquee. 

Begi Chaumontel tree 
gros, 

Chaumontel tree grot. 

Canning, 

Seigneur d'Bioer, 
Beurre Gris d^Hiver Nou- 
veau. 

Beurre Oris d'Bi/oer, 

Beurre Oris de Lucon, 

BeurreOris Superieure 

Beurre de Foiuenay, ■ 
Beurre d^Anjou. 

Ne Phie Mewrie. 

KeePluaMewris. 
Beurre DieL 

Diele ButUrbime. 

Diet. 

Dorethee Boyale, 

Oroe Dorethee, 

Celeste. 

Dee tree Tbure. 

Dillon^ or Gro» Dillon. 

Sylwmche f>ert d^Hiner. 

Beurre Boyale. 

MabiOe, 

Beurre d:'TeUe. 

De Melon. 

Melin de Kope, 

Boyal. 

Dry-toren. 

Florim^md. 
Beurre Incomparable, 
Beurre Jfagn^lque, 
Beurre Sterkmans. 

Doyenne Sterkmans. 

BeUAUiance. 
Beurre Naves. 

Colmar Ifdvee, 
Beurre Richelieu. 
Beurre d^Aremberg. 

OrpheUne (JPEnghien. 

Due d'Aremberg. 

Deschamvs. 

Colmar Deechamps. 

JXAremberg par/ait, 

r OrpheUne, 

Beurre des OrpheUne. 



Benrre Bpenee. 
Beurre iunande. 

Almond Pear, 

Noisette. 

Beurre Judes. 

Beurre d Anglsterre, 

Longue de Narkovts, 

Monkorothy 
Beurre Fougierre. 
Beurre Beaulieu. 
l^urre Winter. 
Benrre Benneri 
Beurre Six. 
Beurre Drapies. 
Benrre Soulange. 
Beurre de Montgeroiu 
. NefVD Freder&k of Wir* 

temberg, 
Benrre de Quenast 
Beurre Bcheidwdler. 
Beurre Citron. 
Beurre d^Elberg. 
Beurre Duhaume. 
Beurre de Brignais. 

Des Nonnes, 

Poire des Nonee, 
Beurre Leon le Glero. 
Benrre Brown. 

Beurre Oris. 

Ora/y Beurre. 

Beurre d'Ambcise, 

Beurre Dore. 

Beurre Isambert, 

Beurre Bouge, 

Bed^Heurre, 

Beurre, 

Golden Beurre, 

Beurre d'Or. 

Beurre d'Ambleuss, 

Beurre Vert, 

Beurre du Boi. 

Isambert le Bon, 
incor. Beurre (PAt^au, 
Beurre d^Amaulia. 

Beurre d'AmanUs, 

Beurre dAmaUs. 

Wilheinmine. 
Beurre d'Amaulis, Tar. 
Beurre Colmar. 

OoUnar dAutomne* 
Beurre Millet of Guernsey. 

MoUePs Guernsey Chau- 
fnontel, 
Beurre Bance. 

Beurre de Banm, 

Beurre de Flandre. 

Beymonte. 

Bon Chretien de Banes, 

Beurre 2fairohain4 

Hardenpont de Prin' 
temps, 

Beurre Epine, 
Beurre Bieumont 

BeymoTtte, 
Beurre de Mortfontaine. 

Beurre L^evre. 
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B«nrre BolaAmel. 
Beurre de Qoininery. 
Beurre de Hamptieime. 
Bearre Precoee. 
Beurre Van de Pntte. 
Bearre de Beaumont. 

Betd Vaei. 
Beurre Seutin. 
Beurre KeQri<^ 
Bearre Knox. 
Beurre Bretonneao. 
Beurre Bronze. 
Beurre Brougham. 
Beurre Bruneau. 

Saint fferblain. 

OrasMMms BrunHtH 
Beurre Burnicq. 
Beurre Capianmont. 

Capi<itnont. 

Aurore. 
Beurre d^Angleterre. 

Archiduo CharUe, 

JBee (TOie. 
Beurre d^Avoine. 
Beurre de BoUwUlei* 
Beurre de Konlng. 
Beurre de Launay. 
Beurre de Moise. 
Beurre de PaimpoL 
Beurre de Beine. 
Beurre Oharron. 
Beurre Chatenaj. 
Beurre Glairgeau. 
Beurre Coloma. 

Oapucine cTAftiumrK 
Beurre Ourtet. 

Comte lAimi, 

Beurre QueteleL 
Beurre d^Albret. 
Beurre des Begulnea. 
Beurre d'Ecole. 
Bearre Defais. 
Bearre Derouineau. 
Beurre d'Engliien. 
Beurre d'Hardempont 
Beurre DuvaL 
Bearre Gens. 
Beurre Giffard. 
Bearre Goubault. 
Beurre Oris d'Hiver, the 

old. 
Bearre de Zurick* 
Beurre Milan d'Hlver. 
Beurre Gria d'Hiver de 

Luoon. 
Bearre Hamecker. 
Beurre Hardy. 
Beurre Kennes. 
Beurre Knight 
Beurre Koesnth* 
Beurre Langellen 
Bearre LoiseU 
Beurre Millet. 
Bearre Moire. 
Beufre Mondelle. 
Bearre Nofeette. 



Bearre Oadinol 
Bearre Payen. 
Bearre Philippe Delfooe. 
Beurre Bomain. 
Beurre Saint Louis. 
Beurre Balnt Nicholao. 

DuehessBcTOrUaiu, 
Bearre Serlnge. 

Jkfyenne/ondant, 
Beurre Buperfln. 
Beurre Wetteren. 
Besl liboutton. 
Beai du Calssoy or Qaeasoy, 

Rouaeette d'An^au. 
Betw Qiie99oy (PEU, 
Beeide Chaaeery. 

IMuueery. 
Beai de Chaumontel 

J>o^ Variegated. 
Beat d*HerL 

Be»i Royal^ 

RumeUdms. 
Beai BoamaD. 
Besl de Montignj 

Lovia Bo9o, 

Doyenne Mu§qu&. 

Trowvede MonUgny. 

Beurre Bomain, 
Besl de La Motte. 

Beurre hlanc de Jereey 

Bein Armandi, 
Bezy 'Gamier. 

Gamier. 
Besl de Vindre. 
Bezl des Veterans. 

Rameau. 
Bezi £speron. 
Bezl Goubalt 
Bed Incomparable. 

Be»i 8an«p€^riel. 

BergamoUe Sanspariel. 
Bed &aint Vaast ' 

Beurre Beaumont. 
Bezi, Tardy. 
Bonne d'Ec^e. 

Bonne dee Biaiet, 

Bonne deZeee. 

Bonne de LonguewU, 

Belle et Bonne d'Bbee, 
Bon OhrPtien Fondante. 
Eon Oustave. 
Bonn A Charlotte. 

Bon Chretien Flemieh. 

Bon OhreUen de TVro. 
Bon Chretien d'Espagne. 

B^m Chretien t^wleK 
Bon Chretien d'Ete. 

Ora^iioli. 

Reed's SeedUna. 
Bon Chretien d'Hiver. 

Bon Chretien dAn- 
goieee. 
Bon Chretien d^Angolsse— 

rarif^gated. 
Blshop^s Thumb. 
Black Worcester. 



Btaek Pearqf Worcea- 
ter. 

Parkinson*§ Warden, 
Bois Napoleon. 
Bon Parent 
Bonne Emilia 
Blanqnet Alexia. 
Blanquet a Long Qaeae. 
Blanquet d^ Saintonge. 
Blanqnet le Oroa. 

Rol Louie. 
Blaaqnet le Petit 

Blanquet a la Perls. 

Blanche Pleur. 

are 
Blanquet Precoco. 
Bouoquia. 

Beurre Bouoquia. 
Bourgemester. 

Boueier Bourgemeeter. 
Brougham. 
Brandea. 

Saint Osrmain Bran^ 
dee. 
Brialemont 
Broom Park. 

Sobden Court 

Cadet de Yaax. 
Calllot Bosat 
Calebaase Bono. 
Calebasse de Bavay. 
Calebasse DeWigne. 
Calebbsse d'Ete. 
Calebasse Musk. 
Calebasse Tuugard. 
Calebaose Verte. 

Calebaeee Oreen. 
Calebasse. 

CftlebcueeDouble EoBtra. 

Ctdebasee dffollande. 

Beurre de Payence, 
Caen de France. 
Camerlyn. 
Cassante de Mars. 
Oattnka. 

Charles Van Honghten. 
Charles Bmit 
Charles Frederick. 
Charlotte de Brower. 
Colmar d'Aloet 
Count Lelleur. 
Compte of Paris. 
Compte of Flanders. 
Conscllier de la Conr. 

Marechdl de la Cour, 
Calebasse Grosse. 

Calebaeee Monatre. 

Car(n/bu 

Poire Carafofur. 

BouteUe. 

Triomphe de Nord. 

Triomphede Haslet. 
Compte de Lamj. 

B&urre Curti, 

Dingier. 
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Maris Louise ITora. 

Maris Louise the Seo" 
and. 
Conseiller Banwez. 

Conseillsr de Bamosee, 
Coter. 

Graasane d'HiTer. 
Gaperon da Mona. 
Gapucin Yan Mona. 
Goot GoiironneB. 
Ghair a Dame. 
Gherrolse. 

Choice of an Amateur. 
Col mar. 

Maimne. 

De Maune, 

Ineom/paraibls. 

Winter Vlrgalieni. 
Golmar Artolaenet 
Gulmar d^Aremberg. 

CaHofell. 
Golmar d^Antomne Non- 

reaiL 
Golmar de Silly. 
Golmar des Invalidea. 

Van Mons, 
Golmar d'Ete. 
Golmar Mosqae. 
Golmar Soaveraln. 
<]oltin. 
Citron des Garmee a Long 

Queue. 
Gountesae d^AloBt. 
Gountesae de Lunay. 
Gops Heat 
Gornelia. 

Grassane Althorpe. 
Gatillac. 

Bon ChreUend^Amiems, 

Ohartr&uMe. 

Gro8 Oilot. 

Monatre. 

Teton ds Vemts, 
Chaumolsine. 
Goulon Saint Maro. 

JBelle de 7%ouars, 
Catherine Lambree. 
Cure d*(BlenghenL 
Ghanmontel. 

Bevi de CTMumontsl, 

Winter Bswrre, 

Beurrs d'Hiver. 

Oxford Chaumotftel, 
Charles of Austria. 
Clara. 

Claire. 
Clinton. 
Golmar Nfell. 
Golmar Epine. 
Comprette. 
Commodore. 
Craasane. 
Berffomotte (Hassans, 

Beurre PkU. 

Cfresans. 
GrawfonL 



Croft Castle. 

D'Aloutte. 
Dame Verte. 
De Bayay. 

Poire de Bavay. 
De Goq. 

De Deux Ors TAn. 
De Lamartine. 
De Lestumlre. 
Delloes Oharlea. 
Delices de Jodoigne. 
Delices de Louvenjoul. 

De Louvoyan. 
Delices de la Meuse. 
Delices d*Hardempont of 

Angers. 
Delices <f Hardempont of 
Belgium. 

Fondante ParieeUe. 
Delices Dumortier. 
Des Chasseurs. 
Des deux Sceurs. 
Des Templirs Blanc. 
Dingier. 

Docteur Bouvier. 
Docteur Gaperon. 
Docteur Trousseau. 
De Lou vain. 

Poire de Loiwain 

Beey de Louvain. 
l)e Sorlus. 

Bergamotte de Sorlus, 
Desiree Corneiis. 

Gomelis. 
De Tongres. 
Dundas. 

EUtot Dundas, 

RouseeUt Jaanln, 
Diller. 
Doyenne BobizL 

Beurre Bdbvn, 
Doyen Dillon. 

Dea>oon DiUon,, 
Doyenne Goubalt. 
Doyenne Defiiis. 
Doyenne Downing. 
Doctor Lentier. 
Duohesse d^Orleans. 

Beurre Saint Nicho- 
las. 

Saint Mcholas. 
Duchesse de Berry d'Ete. 
Duohesse de Brabant 
Duchess d^Angouleme. 

Des Eparonnai*. 

Pesenas. 
Duchesse d*Angoulem«, 

variegated. 
Duchess d^Aremberg. 
Dumortier. 
Dupuy Charles. 
Doyenne Rose. 
Duchesse de Mars. 
Dun more. 
Donillard. 



I Due de Nemours. 
Beurre 2fa/oes, 
Louis Boso. 
Dumont Dumortier. v 
Duvernay. 
Doyenne Bossouclc 

Doyeivne Bosaouck Nou' 
f>6Ue. 

Double PMUpe. 

Beurre de Merode. 

NouveUe Boussottok. 
Doyenne d^Alencon. 

Doyenne d'Hiver d^Ai^ 
eicon. 

Doyenne Gris d^HUaer 
Nou/oeau. 

Doyenne Marbre. 

Doyenne d'River Nou- 
veau. 

St. MiohaZ d'Hiwr 
Doyenne d'Ete. 

JSu^nmer Doyenne. 

Duchesse de Berry d'Bts 
of Bivort. 
Doyenne Sieulle. 

SieuUe. 

Beurre SieuUe. 

Bergamotte SieuUe, 
Doyenne Gray. 

Gra/y Butter Pear, 

Gray Deans. 

Gray Doyenne, 

Bed Doyenne. 

St. Michel Dore. 

Doyenne Galetuo. 

Doyenne Botuo. 

Doyenne Ouvert. 

Doyen ed* Autumn. 

Bed Bettrre. 

Beurre Rouge. 

Doy»n/ne Gris, 
Doyenne White. 
VlrgaUeu. 

St. Michael 

Doyenne Blanc 

Doyenne. 

Yellow Butt&r, 

Berfjfaloe. 

White Beurre. 

Warwick B&rgamoL 

Deans. 

Bonne Ente. 

Neige blanche. 

Saint Michal blano. 

Snow Pear. 

Reigner. 

Beurre blanc 

Poire d-e Simon. 

Poire Monsieur. 

Citron de September, 

Edisserbime. 

Kaiser d" Autumn. 

Butterbime. 

NouveUe d'Owf. 

Dechantsbime, 

VaUeneia. 
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Smile d'HTCrt. 
EUttd'HyfMt 
Emerald. 
Edooard Stceret. 
Enfimt Prooigae. 
Epine d'Ete. 

FondattU Miuaue» 

SaUnVert, 
Esperine. 
Eyewood. 

Elizabeth MaonlngX 
EMtnerGasae. 
Eehaaseiy. 

.Schau&rU. 

BM (PJDoh€U9«ry. 

Biai dPEc han t ry , 

Ja{f€tbim&. 
EplMopaL 

Jfortuns, 

La .FarttmM de ParU. 

La Fortunee du Par- 
fnenifUr. 

B«rgamotU ForPwM^ 
Emerald. 

Flemish Beauty. 

F(mdafU6 det BcU. 

BelUdM BoU. 

BsUs de Flandrei, 

BtrgamaUe ds Flan- 
drt». 

Beurre dea BoU. 

Bvwrrt ^«nctf— errone- 
oii«}y. 

J>awu^ or Poire Damff, 

Feodals. 

Tcntffaret. 

NowDtlU &affne a 
HtmMe, 

fmp&rcUrio4 d4 Franee- 

Bosch Pear. 

Bo9ch^ or Bo9oh ITou- 
ifMe. 

BoscSire 
Fondante Abbret 
Fondante de Brest 

OastanU d6 Brett 

Jnoonnus de Chssneo/u 
Fondante de LaynlUe. 
Fondante de MilineB. 
Fondante de NoeL 

BeUedelToel. 

BeUe Aprea IToeL 
Fondante de MiUat 
Fondante da Ck>mioe An- 
gers. 
Fondante Van Mona. 
Fondante Agreeable. 
Fondante des Prea. 
Forelle. 

AuoD TraUee. 

Gra4n de OoraU. 
Fortnnee. 
Forme de Bergamotte 

Graasanne. 
Fooreroy d'Hlrer. 



Franeoli. 

Frederiek le Cden. 
Frederick de Wlrtemberff. 

Beurre de Monigerot^— 
erroBeoasly. 
Florimond Parent 
Floor de Heige. 
Snowflower. 
Figae de Naplea. 

Oomteaee de FrenoL 

Be Vlgne Pelone, 

Beurre Brotmee. 

Fig Pear ^iflTttplee. 
Figne d*Aleno(9. 

Verte Lonffue de la 
Mayenne. 

Fiffue d^Hine/r, 

Oabronrelis Seedling. 

Oeant 

Qeneral de Lamoriclere. 

General Dutillewe. 

Golden Benrre of BUboa. 

Ololre de GambronL 

Gracioll de Jersey. 

Jereey QradoU, 
Oroom Prinoess. 
Gros Lativeao. 
Gans^rs BeokeL 
Gansers Late Bergamotte. 
Gil o GiL 

Cfarde d'Scoese, 

Dagoberi, 
Glaoe d'Uiver. 
Grand Salomon. 

L<yuie Philippe. 
Gros Lncaa. 
Garnler. 
Oirardln. 
Gloward. 
Got 
Graslin. 
Grand Sollel. 
Gris de Chin. 
Gros Cotelain. 
Gnstave de Bourgogne. 
General Bosquet 
General Oanrobert 
General de LourmeL 
Gideon Paridant 
Gratlin. 
Grosse Marie. 
Gios Bouaselet a*Aoat 
Gendosheim. 
Green Citron of Bohemia. 

Oitronbime. 
Green Pear of Yair. 
Green Yair. 
Glont Moroean. 

GUnm or Glou Moroeau 

Beurre d' Oardenpont. 

ffardenpont d'Hiver. 

Oolmar d'ffiver. 

Linden SAtUomne. 

Beurre d'Aremi>erg in 
France. 



OmUm Moreeam. 
Boi de Wwrteimb§rg. 
Bewrrede Cambrom. 
Oo* Luet de Oambrom. 
Kronprine Ferdinand 

Heathcot 

• Meatheot de Qore, 

Gore'e ffeaihcot 
Hamon. 

Beei Fondant. 
Haate Montee. 
Heliote Dondas. 

Bouettelet Jamain, 
Henri BiT«>rt. 
Henri Caperon. 
Henri lY. 

BenriQuatre. 

Jaquin. 

Favori Mue^fue. 

Beurre Ananae. 

Poire Ananae. 
Hericart de Theory. 
Hessel. 

HaeeL 
Hovey. 
HeakeL 
Henrietta. 
Henri Birort 
Hericart 

Hericart de Thosy. 
' Buehmore^e Bon Chre- 

Hen, 
Haoon^s Incomparable. 

Jnoomparabie Bacone, 

JaKonelle English. 

Keal Jargonelle, 

Beau Present. 

Sweet Stimmer, 

Beurre de Paris. 

OwOUsUe. 

Cuisse Madame. 

Ores Ouisse Madame. 

Fpargne, 

»iint Samson, 

Poire de Tables des 
Princes, 

SalaU Lambert, 

Belie Verge. 
Jareonelle, French. 

BelUssimed^Eie. 

BeUiesime Supreme, 

Bellissime Jargonelle, 

Bed Musoadel, 

SiMTuner Beauty 

Bed Cheek. 

Supreme, 

Gha/umontelSEte. 

Vermilion d'Ete. 

Sabine (TMe. 

English Bed Cheek, 

UdaL 
Jalousie de Fontenay Yen- 
dee. 
Jean de Witte. 
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JnUeime. 

Josephine de lialixies. 

Jules Bivort, 

Jaloosie Tardive. 

Jacquemtne. 

Jaminette. 

AiteiraMe. 

Bewrre cPAtuirawU. 

Beurre 8airU HeUer. 

BerffomoUe CTieminette, 

PiroUe Mo/rid. 

Sabine, 

Wilhelm4n6, 

Josephine, 

Oolmar JcwUnetU. 
Janseniu. 
Jolivet 
John Montldu 
Jules Bivort 
Jutte. 
Jurardiel. 
Jalvie. 

Inconnn Yan Mons. 
Imperiale, Oak-Leaved. 

King Edwards. 
Knight's Monarch. 
Knight's Seedling. 
Knight's £dwar£. 

La Gaslebirne. 

La Herard. 

La Juive. 

Laure de Glymefl. 

Leopold the First. 

Lears. 

Long Yerte of Ck>xe. 

JainMle Bottehe^ erron. 

Zona Green. 
Long Green. 
Leon le Glero. 

Zeon le Olero Leodl. 

Slanc-Per'Ne, 
Little Muscat. 

LUUeMttate, 

PetU Musk. 

Primitive. 

Muscat PetU. 

SepUefn-Oueule. 
Louise Bonne. 

Louise Bonne Beak 

St, Germain Mane 
Louise de Garoelles. 
Louise de Pmsse. 
Louise Bonne de Jersey. 

Louise Bonne d'Avran' 
ehes. 

Bonne ds LonguemoA, 

Beurre. or Bonne LouUe 
cPAvandore. 

WUUamfheFowrth, 
Laden Leclero. 
Louis Dnpont. 
Llmon. 

Befurre HdgertAen, 

Bergamotte Louise, 



Lieutenant Pottevln. 

Liberate. 

La Canas. 

Bon-Parent, 
Leon Leclerc 

Leon Lei^ero Epinemo, 

Mansuette. 
Marie Louise. 

Princess Parme. 

Marie Ohretienne. 

Forme Ma/rie Louise. 

Braddick^s Field Stan- 
dard. 
Marechal Dillon. 
Marechal Pelissier. 
Marianne de Nancy. 
Mlsnonne d'Hlver. 
Mlllot de Nancy. 
Marie Louise — the new, 
Martin Sec i 

Boussetet d'ffiver, 
Madame Dnrien. 
Madame Blisa. 
Madeleine d' Angers. 
Marechal de Cour 

Consetileur de la Cow. 

Due d"* Orleans, 
Marquise. 
MedalUe d*Or. 
Melon. 
Menagerie. 
Messlr, Jean. 

Mr. John. 

Messir Jean Gris. 

Messir Jean Golden, 

John, 

Moruaiefur John. 

Messir Jean Blanc. 
Miel des Oarmes. 
Monseigneur Aflfre. 
Monstrous Wood. 

Nain Vert. 
Muscat TAllemand. 
Muscat Bobert 
Musquee d^Esperne. 
Michaux. 

Oompte de MichoMi. 
MadeUne. 

Magdalen. 

OUrondes Oarmes. 

Green Chisel^ incor. 

Early Chaunumtel^ in- 
correctly. 
Madeline, rarlegated. 
March Berjgmmot 
Moooas. 
Mtiscat Bobert 

Poire alaReine, 

D'AvOtre. 

St. Jean Musquee Grpe, 

MuskBoMne, 

Early Queen. 

Queen''s Pear, 
Mitfie Parent 



Niupoleon. 

Befurre I^apoleon. 

Bon Chretien Napolean, 

Captive of St. Helenok. 

Charles X, 

Charles dAu8tria>^ncKiT, 

Gloire de VEmpereur, 

Liard. incor. 

MeaMUe. 

MedaUle. 

Wurteniberg, Incor. 

Sucree Doree. 

Roi de Rome. 

Bonaparte. 
Nectarine. 
Nielle. 

BeurreyieL 

Poire If M. 

Cohnar Bosc 

Fondante du Bois^ in- 
correctly. 
Neufmaisons. 

BeUe Alliance, 

Nefwoe MaAson. 

SerrvAoier d'Automne. 
Nouvean Poiteau. 

Betour de Borne. 

ITonibe de VAmaAtur, 
Nouveau Simon Bouvler. 
Ne Plus Meuris. 
Nilea. 

Omer Pasha. 
Orpheline Colmar. 
Orange d'Hiver. 
Wmtir Orange, 

Passe Oolmar. 

Passe Colmar Epineum, 

Passe CoUnMT Gris^ or 
JOore. 

Passe Oolmar Nbu^eau, 

Pueelle C&ndesiennek 

Gohnar Gris, 

Ananas d'Hieer. 

Beurre Colmar Gris, 

Precel. 

Fondante de Panisek 

Fondante deMons, 

Beurre d'Argenson, 

Megintin. 

Colmar Bardenpowt. 

Ooknar Souvermne 

Colmar Preule, 

Oolmar Boree. 

Gambier, 

CeUlste. 

Marotte Lucre JawH, 

Pusent de MaUnes, 

B^Anancu. 
Passe Colmar of Belgium. 
Passe Ck>lmar of France. 
Paste Oolmar Musque. 
Pater Noeter. 
Paqueney. 
Peach Pear. 
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Potre Pecb«. 

Pengethlr. 
Panans da Portugal 

arnmmer Portugal, 

MUUr'9 Early. 
Pandiae d*4iitom]ie. * 

OaUba— Bo9C 

Maria NounOU, 

iVinoaM JfarioitfML 
PhiUippe Ooee. 
PlolJL 
Poire d'Albret 
Poira d'Abondanaa. 
Poire dea Ghaaaanra. 
Poire de Lepine. 

DaZapina. 

Paal Ambreu 
Prevoet^ 

Poir€ Pr0OO9t. 
Prlnoe Albert 
PaiUean. 
PiU*a ProUflo. 

Pitta SurpoMS Mari€. 

3urpa8$0 MarU LotUM^ 
inoorreet 
Prineeea Marie. 
PrlneeM Charlotte. 
Princeaa of Orange. 

Prino689 OonqtutU. 
Pain et Yin. 

0uiumonM AnglaUe. 

Ck&ne VerL 

OhetM F?fiw 
Parftim d^Aont 
ParAim d'Hi?er. 
Paul Thiena. 
Pomme. 
ProdlL 

Profeaaor Dabreall. 
Prealdent Pariffot. 
Prlnoe ImperiaL 
Prlneeaa Helena d'Orlaaaa. 

Qoeen of the Low Goan- 
trles. 
Queen qflfeth^rlandt, 
Meine aea Pay Bae. 

QnUette. 

Beine dea Belgea. 
Belne dea Polrea. 
Betne d'Hlrer. 
Beyillere. 
Bnahmore. 
Bondelet. 
Boatiezer. 
Bonge doe Vlergea. 
Bonaaelet de Gear. 
BoQBaelet de Boohefort 
Booaaelet d'Biver. 
BoQflselet le Groa. 

JSai d'EU. 
Bonaaelet variegated. 
Bonaaelet Perdrean. 
Bonaaelet de ICeester. 



I 



Ferdinamd da MMtUtr, 

Surpasee Mmrice* 
Booaaellne. 
Bonaaelon. 
Bojale d'Ete. 

Jtcbime. 
Royal d'Hiver. 
Bonaaelet Hatil 

Early Catherine. 

KaUem. • 

Oyprue Pear. 

Early BoueneM. 

Perdrean. 

Poire de Chypri, 
Bonaaelet de Bhcima. 

RoueeeieL 

Peta EoueeeUt 

Spice Pear. 

Musk Pear. 
Betoar de Borne. 
Bonaaelet d'E«>peren. 

Eoustelet Double. 
Bonaaelet Eniknt Prodigae 

Enfant Prodiffue. 
Boaahlrne. 
Bidellea. 

B&urre Andueeon, 

Poire Hitelle. 
Bonaaelet Yanderreoken. 
Bonaaelet Btnttgart 
Ratean Grla. 

Beurre de Loueain, 

Sabine d^Hlver. 
Saint Andre. 
Saint Angoatin. 
Saint Georgea. 
Saint Germain. 

St. Germain Oris. 
. Ineonnui Lafare, 

SL Oemtan Jaume. 
Saint Germain Yan Mods 
Saint Germain, yarlegateU. 
Saint Germain Gria. 
Saint Ghislein. 

Quinn4pi4io. 

Duct Monarch. 
Saint Germain Brande*8. 
Saint Andre. 
Saint Menin. 
Saint laanre. 
SMnt Jean Baptiate. 
Saint Joaepb. 
Saint Lonla. 
Saint Michel Arobaage. 

PlombffaeteL 
Saint Yinoent de PanL 
Saint Dorethee. 

jRoyaie. 

NowDelle. 
Saint Denia. 
Sangnlnole. 

I^mguine de France. 
Sanguine dUtalie. 
Sana Pean. 

SkUOeee. 



Poire BanapecMk, 

Flemrde Ouignee. 
Sermrier. 

Surrier ^Automne. 

FondantedeMilloL 
Simon BouTiOT. 
8d^;nata. 
Simon. 

Sonyenlr de Simon Bon-vier 
Sorlna. 

Sncree de Zniieb. 
Sncree Yert. 
Snpreme d^Apnqr* 
Supreme Qainlpor. 
Snzette de Baray. 
Soldat Laboreor. 

AuQuete Van Krone. 
Sonveraine de Printempak 

Poire de Printempa. 
Sonveraine d'^te. 
Styrian. 

Supreme de Qnineper. 
Surpaaae Menri& 
Suipaase Graaaane. 
Saint Pare. 

J>e Pape. 
Socquet. 
Sultan. 

Sncree de Oorlnne. 
Sncree de Hoyerswerder. 
Summer St Germain. 

Shorts St. Germain, 

St, Germain d'Ete. 

St. Germain <^MarUn. 
Suomier Franc BeaL 

Franc Real d'Ete, 

Fondante. 

Groa Micet dEte, 

Green CMaeL 

Green Sugar. 
Super Fondante. 
Swan^ £|^. 

Moor-fiui Egg^ incorrect 
Summer Boae. 

E pine Rose. 

CaiUot Roeat d'Ete. 

Thorny Roee. 

Ognon. 

I^»ine d'Ete. 

Poire de Rose, 

Epine d'Ete Ooleur 
Roae. 
Summer Bon Chretien. 

Bon Chretien d'Ete. 

GraUoU. 

GratioU dEte. 

Gratioli di Roma. 

Summer Good ChrieUcM 

Musk Summsr Bon 
Chretien. 

Som/nter Apathiker- 
Mme. 

Sommer Gute Christen' 
bime 

Die Sommer OhriHeiHr 
Mma. 
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Large Sugar. 
Sylvftnge. 
BergamoUe Sylvange. 
Green Syleange, 

Tilllngton. 

Tarquln de Pyrenees. 

Theodore Van Mobs. 

Thompson's. 

Thaerlinok. 

Trlomphe de Jodoigne. 

Talmont 

Tonnelet 

Triomphe de Hasselt 

Triomphe de Boavatn. 

Triomphe de la Pomo- 

logie. 
Tayernler de Boulogne. 
Tresor d'Amonr. 
Tonnei^a. 

Uveedales St Germain. 

Angora, 

Found Pear. 

BeatUy cf Thtrvenaen. 

Belle Angevine. 

Belle de Jersey, 

Bolivar. 

Duckeaee de Berry, 

Dueheeee de Berry 
d'Evoer. 

Groese de BruebeUea. 

Boyal dAngleterre. 
Urbaniste. 

B0urre Pi<^(;^usry. 



C&umt Ooloma, 
SLMearo. 
Bewre DratAm, 
Lou4se d* Orleans, 
Urbaniste Seedling. 

Yan Mons. Leon le Olerc 
Yalette. 
Yan Assche. 
Yttuqaelin. 

St. GermainVauqtieMn. 
^erte Longne d*Angers. 
Yerte Longae Suisse. 

Verte Longue Panaehe. 

OuloUe de Suisse, 
Yezouziere. 

Yicompte de Spielberg. 
Yigneuse d'Esperen. 
YlniEt Mars. , 

Yallle Franohe. 

Be Vallee. 

J>e Bentgheim, 

Bonne de BeniMheim, 
Ylrgalouse. 

Poire Glace. 

ChambreUe. • 

Bujalefuf. 
Yicar of Winkfleld. 

Cure. 

Mon. le Owre. 

CUon. 

Cornice du Toulon 

Belle Adrienne, 

Belle de Berry, 

Belle Beleres. 



Walker. 

186 of Van Mons, 
Wendell. 
Willemoz. 
Wredon. 
William Prince. 
Windsor. 

Summer BeU, 

Konge. 

Suisse, Madame. 
Winter Nells. 

Bonaie de MaUnes. 

Cotanar NeUs. 

NeUsd^Hiver. 

Beurre de Marines. 

La Bonne MaUnoise, 

Milanaise Ouveli&r. 

Etoumeau. 
Waterloo. 

DVfO de Brabant, 

Desiree Van Mons, 

Fonda/ate Chameuse. 

Fondante des Char* 
neuse, 

Beurre Chameuse, 

Milde Waterloo, 

Jatnifb. 

BeUe BaoceUente, 

Yat 
Tutte, 

Zephyrin Oregoire. 
Zephyrin Lous 6regoir«. 
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PAGB 

AvALTBiB of Pear-wood, Frnit, &e. . 09 

Additional Libt 226 

Andrews 226 

Ananas d'Ete 227 

Budding 7» 

Bartlett 191 

Belle Epine Dumas 198 

Belle Lucrative 194 

Bloodgood 19« 

BnfEam 197 

Beurre d^AnJou 208 

Beurre Superfin 209 

Beurre Diel 210 

Beurre Gris d'Hiver Nonveau 228 

Beurre St Nicholas 229 

Beurre d'Aremberg 280 

Beurre d'Amalis 281 

Beurre Bosc 282 

Beurre Langeller '* 288 

Beurre Capiamont 284 

Beurre Clalrgeau. 284 

Beurre Gifford 285 

Beurre Brown 288 

Beurre Hardy 288 

Baxbt on Ripening Winter Pear&,.. 268 

Blight Insect 176 

Blight, Winter, or Frozen-Bap 178 

Cause ot 178 

Bemedy and Means of Prerent- 

Ing... 174 

Signs of Approadi 176 

Bllght,Leaf 176 

Cause of , 177 

Immunity of Improred Yarle-* 

tiesfrom 177 

Compost 81 

Cultivation of the Pear Orchard. . . . 112 
Causes of Failure of Nursery Trees. 89 
Causes of Failure of Pear on Quince 128 

CateipiUar Cankerworm, &c 186 

Means of Destroying 187 

Conditions which atflect the Quality 

ofPears 188 

OolumbU 198 

Cboreh 886 



Coloring and Bipening of Summer 

and Autumn Pears 264 

Mr. Goiu>om\9 Method ot 264 

Catalooiti of Natitb yAsxxmg 

OF EZOELLXNOX 271 

CATALoaux, Gbneral, of Natitb 

Yaxixtubs 273 

Catalooxhe of Fobxign YABnrnEa. 276 

Dkdioation Hi 

Draining 18 

Digging Holes * 88 

DigffingTrees 84 

Double Working 144 

Tarletiesfor 146 

Doyenne Bossouch 200 

Dearborn's Seedling. 287 

Delices d'Hardenpont 288 

Dix 289 

Doyenne SieuUe. S40 

Duchesse d' Angouleme. 212 

Doyenne d^Alenoon 241 

Easter Beurre 214 

Espalier Trees 164 

Forms of Training 162 

Fruit-Booms 267 

Mr. SoHOOLXT^s. 268 

Engravlngof do 269 

Frederick of Wlrtemberg.. 242 

Fulton 248 

Flemish Beanty 201 

Fruit Spurs and Treatment 161 

Grafting by Approach to improve 

Shape ::. 156 

Graft Influence ot, on Longevity. . . 72 

Grafting, Methods of. 74 

Cl^ 76 

WWp 71 

Crown. 78 

Grafting Large Trees 121 

Glout Morcean 816 

Golden Beurre 244 

Gray Doyenne. 846 

GoxDov, Mr,., Method of Bipeniog 

Pear 864 

Gathering PeuB , 
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TA9* 

Hjbridlsbif 66 

Howel M« 

Heeling In. 108 

Introduction 18 

Invlgontlng Old Treea. 120 

Insect Blight 176 

Improved Yarietiea, immonity from 

Leirf-bllght ITT 

Leaf-blight of Seedlings 68 

Lawrence 902 

Louise Bonne de Jersey. 818 

Manure for Pear Trees 27 

Manuring 26 

Manures for NuTseiy Stocks 67 

Special do. for Fear Trees. 117 

Mulching. 114 

Cropping for do 116 

Mocks, A. O., Article on Scale In- 

g/QCt 179 

Mooui a! 6^ Article on Pear Sinip'. 182 

Madeleine < 247 

Marie Louise 248 

Mi&KSTura Pkabb 268 

Napoleon 849 

Kouveao Polteau 850 

OnondaM 851 

OswegoBourre 862 

Old 'Aeea, Inyigorating 120 

Pakt 1 17 

PA*t II 45 

PaxtIU 66 

Pabt IV 122 

Pa«tV 147 

PabtVI 178 

Part VII 178 

Pabt VIII 188 

Pabt IX 861 

Pbbfaob ▼ 

Preparation of the Soil 17 

Plowing and Cropping the Oround. 5M 
Propagation by layers and Cuttings 59 

Planting Seed 48 

Planting Stocks \ 65 

Costof 67 

Preparation of Stocks for Planting. . 70 
Planting Trees 104 

Proper Age for 90 

Depth of 110 

Plan of Arranging Pear Orchard. . 106 
Pruning and Bo<)t-pruidng before 

Planting 97 

PyramidalShape, Advantage of.... 147 

Pruning to form Pyramids 150 

Pruning to a Bud. 157 

Pruning, Bulesfor. 166 

Season 168 

Pruning Boots, Effect o£ on Shape, 
&o 168 

Mr. BiYBBS on do. 168 

Parsonage 858 

Paradise d'Automne 254 

Passe Colmar. 864 

Pear Slug t 182 

Quince Stocks 60 

Propagationof 61 



I PA«B 

I Qotnoe Stocks, office of 188 

Quince, Causes <tf Failure of Pear on 18S 

Quince-stock, Advantages of 194 

BxBOKifAKS'L.£., Article on... 194 

Wiu>BB,MPn do. 180 

Do. do. 188 

BinsT. B. da 186 

HovxT, C do 18T 

Bules for growing Pear on 188 

Booting of the Pear above 189 

How to produce It 148 

QuenouUle Training 164 

Qualities now required for Market 

Pears 189 

Bemoving the Wood of Old D war& 158 
Boot-pruning,'d^ Effect on Shape 

and Fruiting 168 

BrvBBa\ Mr., Bemaxks on do. . . 170 

Bostiezer 855 

Bipenlng Winter Pears 865 

Difficulty of 866 

Laws governing, do 866 

Booting of the Pear. 96 

Beplantlng the Pear to form Fibrous 

Boots 109 

Bcolytnspyri 178 

Scale Insect 178 

Washes to destroy. 179 

A. O. MooKB^s Arnclo on. . . . 179 

Slug, Pear 188 

A. O. MootfK''8 Article on 188 

Season for Bemoving and Planting 

Trees 94 

Sheldon 856 

Soldat Laboureur 857 

St Michael Archange 258 

Seckel 204 

Soils affecting the Quality of Pears.. 261 

Summer Pinching 159 

Season for Pruning 163 

Soils for the Pear 88 

Seedlings 46 

Leaf-blight of 57 

New Varieties of 51 

Cultivation of 60 

Van Monb^ Theory of Improve- 
ment Si 

Indications of good Varieties .... 68 

Seed-planting .' 48 

Thinning Fruit 261 

Terms relating to Quality 188 

Trenching 21 

Costof 28 

Transporting 48 

Urbaniste 228 

Van Mobs* Theory of Improving 

Seedlings 68 

Vicar of Wlnkfleld 820 

Withered Trees, Treatment of 108 

Winter Pears, Blpening of 265 

Difficulty of *. 266 

Laws Governing do 865 

Winter Nells 206 

WhiteDoyenne 884 
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THE AXXSICAN FABMEB'S ENCYGLOFEDIA, - . $4 00 

Embkacing all the Recent Biscoyeries ik Aoriultural Ghem- 

Istiy, an*l the um of Mineral, YegeUble and Animal Mannrea, with Descriptions and 
Ficnres of American Insects injanous to Veffetation. Being a Complete Guide for the 
cnftilvation of erery Tariety of Garden and Field Orops. Illustrated by nnmerous £n- 
ffravings of Grasses, Grams, Animals, Implements, Insects, Ac By GorrsRHKUB 
EMBtaoir, of Fennsylyania, upon the baida of Johnson^s Farmer^s Enojolopedia^ 

DOWHINO'S (A. J.) LANDSCAFE GARDENING. - - 3 60 

A Treatise on the Theory and PRACTirii * ^ ^ndscape Gar- 

d«ninf. Adapted to North America, with a view to the Impiuvement oi Country 
Beaidences; oomprising Historical Notices and General Principles of the Art, diree- 
tions for Laying out Grounds and Arranging Plantations, the Description and GuUiva* 
tlon of Haray Trees, Deoorative Aooompaniments to the House and Grounds, the 
Formation of Pieoea of Artificial Waten, Flover Gardena, ^to^ with Bemartu oa 
Bural Archlteetttra. Elegantiy Hlustrated, with a Portrait of the Author. By A. J. 
Dowxnro. 

DOWNINO'S CA J.) BUBAL ESSAYS, .... 3 00 

On Horticulture, Landscape Gardening, Rural Architecture, 
Traes, Agrleultnre, Fmlt, with his Letters from England. Edited, with a Memoir of 
the Author, by GaoBov Wx. CuBrn, and a lettw to hlafttonda, by Fbkdbiuxa Boa* 
MKB, and an elegant steel Poftratt of the Author. 

DADD'S ANATOKY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE HOBSE, Plain. 2 00 

Do. Do. Do. Do. Colored FlateB, 4 00 

• With Anatomical and Questional Illustrations ; Containing, 

also, a Seriee of Examinations on Equine Anatomy and Pfailoaopfay, with Instnicttona 
In reference to Dissection, and the modo of making Anatomical Preparations ; to wliict. 
Is added a Glossary of Veterinary TechnicalltleB, Tozlcologioal Chart, and Dictionary 
of Yeterinary Bdenoe. 

DADD*S HODEBN HOBSE DOCTOB, .... 1 00 

Containing Practical Obssryations on the Oauses, Nature 

■Bd Treatment of Disease and Lameness of Horses, embraofaiff the most recent and •p' 
proved methods, ac<9ording to an enlightened mtem of reterlnary therHMutlca, for 
tha pnaonration and raatoratlon < health. With IllnitntloBa. 
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DADB'S (GEO. H.) AHXBIGAH GAJTLE DOCTOB, $1 00 

OONTAININO THE NECESflARY IkFORMATION POE PeBSERVING THE 
Health and Caiing the Diseaaee of Ozes, Cow^ Sheep, and Bwlae, with a great variety 
of Original Keolpes and Valuable Informatioq in Teierence to Fann and Dairy manage- 
ment, whereby evenr man can be bia own Cattle Doctor. The prineiplea tanghtin 
this work are, that all Medication ahaU be subeervient to Natore— that all Medidnea 
most be sanative in their operation, and adminiatwed with a view of aiding the vital 

e>wer8, instead of depressing, as heretofiore, with the laneet or by pctoon. By O H. 
Asn, M. J}^ Yeterlnary Practltionar. 

IHE DOG AND 6TJK, 60 

A Few Loose Chaptees ok Shootino, among which will be foand 
some Anecdotes and Incidenta ; also, InatmctioiiB fbr Dog Breaking, and Int e se s t in g let- 
ters from Sportsmen. By A Bad Sbov. 

KOBGAN H0B8ES, 1 00 

A Peemium Essay oif the Obigin, Histoet, akd Chaeacteustics 
of this remarkable American Breed of Horses ; tradng the Pedigree fhm the original 
JoBttn Morgan, through the most noted of his progeny, down to the present time. 
With nQm<»«as portraits. To which are added hints for Breeding Breaking, and 
General Uso and Ifanagement of Horses, with practical Directions for trsining them for 
exhibition aft Agricultural Fairs. By D. 0. Lnmun. 

aOBGEO AKD IMPHEX:, THE CHDrESE AND AFBIGAV 8TJGAB 

CAKES, 100 

A Complete Teeatise upon theie Oeigin and Taeieties, Cultueb 
and tJsea, their value as a Forage Crop, and dlreotiona fbr making Sugar, Molasses, 
Alcohol, Sparkling and Still tvines, jBeer, Older, Vinegar, Paper: Starch, and Dye 
Btalh. Fully Illustrated with Drawings of Approved Machinery ; W iiii an Appendix 
by LxoKAKD Wrat, of Caftrarla, and a description of his patented proceas of crystallize 
ing the Juice of the Imphee ; with the latest American experimente, including those <rf 
1857, in the South. By Hxnbt 8. Oloott. To wUdi are added translations of valu- 
able French Pamphlets, received from the Hon. Jomr T. ICiflov, American Minister 
at Paris. 

THE STABLE BOOK, 100 

A Teeatise on the Management of Hoesbs, in Relation to 

Stabling, Groomi'- " '^ edlng. Watering and Working, Constmction of Stables, Yentt'a- 
tlon, Appendagttk ^i otables, Management of the Feet, and of Diseased and Defective 
Horses. Bv jomr^ Stkwaxt, Veterinary Surgeon. With Notes and Additions, adapt- 
ing It to American Food and Climate. By A. B. Aujor, Editor of the American 
A^iculturist 

XHE H0K8FS FOOT, AKD HOW TO KEEP IT SOUKD, - 50 

With Cuts, Illustrating the Anatomy op the Foot, and contain- 
teg valuable Hints on ShoeSng and Stable Ifanagement, in Health and tn Disease. By 
William MxLU. 

THE FBUIT GABDEK 1 85 

A Teeatise, intended to Explain and Illusteatb the Puysi- 
ology of Fruit Trees, the Theory and Practice of all Operatlona connected with the 
Propagation, Transplanting, Pruning and Tndning of Orchard and Garden Trees, as 
Standards, Dwarfs, Pyramids, Espalier, &c. The Laving out and Arranging different 
kinds of Orchards and Gardens, the selection of suitable varieties for dilferent purposes 
and localities, Gathcrinff and Preserving Fmite, Treatment of Diseases, Destruction of 
Insects, Description ana Uses of Implements, Ac. Dlustrated with upwards of 150 
Figures, representing Different Parts of Trees, all Practical Operations, forms of Trees, 
Designs for Plantations, Implements, &c By P. Babbt, of the Mount Hope Koneriee, 
Eochester, N. Y. 

FIELD'S PEAE CTILTUEE 76 

The Peae Gaeden ; or, a Treatise on the Propagation and 
Cultivation of the Pear Tree, with Instruotlons for Its Management from the Seedling 
to the Bearing Tree. By THOMiJ W. Fixld. 
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BSIBGEVAK'S (TH08.) YOXFHO OAfiDEKEB'S ASST8TAKT, $1 60 

In Threb Parts, ContainiDg Catalogues of Garden ami Flower 
8e6d, with Practical DirectionB under iach head for the Cnltlyation of CiafaiaTy Yege- 
tables and Flowers. Also directions for CnltiTatlng Fruit Trees, the Orape Vine, &o. ; 
Ui which is sdded, a Calendar to each part, showing the work necessary to be done 1b 
the rarlona departments each month of the year, (hie yolume octavo. 

BBXDGEMAN'S KITCHEK OABBENEB'S INSTBUGTOB, i Cloth, 60 

" ** " Cloth, 60 

BBIDQEMAN'S FLOBISrS GITIDE k Cloth, 60 

" " •* . - - Cloth, 60 

BBIDGElCAir'S FBUIT CULTIVATOB'S HAVUAL, . i Cloth, 60 

" . Cloth, 60 

COLE'S AMEBICAV FBTTIT BOOK, 60 

Containing Directions fob Haisino, Pbopaoatino and Manao- 

log Fmlt Trees, Bhmbs and Plants ; with a description of the Best Yarletlfla of Fmlt 
inclading New and Yalnable Kinds. 

COLE'S AMEBIGAN VETEBINABIAir, .... 60 

Containing Diseases of Domestic Animals, their Oauses, 
Symptoms and Bemedles; with Bnles for Beetorlng and Preeenrlsff Health by good 
management ; also for Training and Breeding. 

SGHENCK'S GABDENEB'S TEXT BOOK, .... 60 

Containing Directions for the Formation and Management 
of the Kltehen Oerden, the Oattare and Um qT Yegetri>Iea, Froltsand Medtctaal Herbs. 

AMEBICAN ABCHITEGT, 6 00 

The American ARCHiTSCTy ComprisiDg original Designs of Cheap 
Oonntry and YllUtte Besidencea, with Detafla, Speoiflcatioiu, Flans and Dlrectiona. 
and an Estimate or the Cost of Each Design. By Johh Vf, KoroB, Architect lint 
and Second Series, 4to, bonnd In 1 "voL 

BUISrS (BOBEBT) AHEBICAB FLOWEB GABDEN BIBECTOBY, 1 26 

Containing Practical Directions for the Culture of Plants, 
in the Flower-Garden, Hot-Honse, Green-House. Booms or Parlor Windows, for oyerj 
Month in the Year ; with a Description <tf the Phnts meet desirable in each, the natova 
of the Soil and Situation best adapted to their Growth^ the Prq^r Season for Trans- 
planting, Ac ; with Insteuctions for Erecting a Hot-House, Green-Houee, and Laying 
out a Flower Garden ; the whole adapted to either Large or Small Gardens, with In- 
structions for Preparing the Soil, Propagating, Planting, Pruning^ Trainii^ and Fruit- 
ing the Grape Yine. 

TEE AMEBICAN BIBD FANCIEB, 

Considered with reference to the Breeding, Bearing, Fxed- 
taig, Managunent and Peculiarities of Cage and House Birds. lUnitratsd with Eagratr- 
Ings. By jD. Jay Bxowmt. 

BEEMELIN'S (CHAS.) VINE DBESSEB'S MANITAL, - - 60 

An Illustrated Treatise on Vineyards and Wine-Makino, 
containing Full Instructions as to Location and Soil, Preparation of Ground, Selectloii 
and Propantlon of Yinea, the Treatment of Young Yineyards, Trimming and TrataUng 
the Yines, Manures, and the Makingbf Wine. 

DANA'S MUCK MANITAL, FOB THE USE OF FABMEB8, - 1 00 

A Treatise on the Physical and Chemical Properties op 
Boos and Chemistry of Manurss; Including, also, the tul^ect of Oompoata. Artiflotal 
Manures and Irrigation. A new edition, with a Chapter on Bones and Superphoe- 
phatea. 

CHEMICAL FIELD LECTUBE8 FOB AGBICULTUBISTS, - 1 00 

By Dr. Julius Adolphus Stcickhardt, Professor in the Boya) 
Academy of Agriculture at Thanmt T^nmlaled fttom the Cktman. Bdlted, wtik 
Mtse, hr Jam a X. TaoBBM4< 
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BWSTB (BBOIBT) VAXILT KITCEXK GABDEHZB, * - fO 71 

Containing Plain and Accurate Descriptions of aia thb Dif- 
liBreiit Spedes and YwlettM of Onlintrr YegeUbleA, with their BotankAl, English, 
French and Oerman naniMi, ahthabeticallv Arrmnged, with tba Beat Mode of Oiddvadng 
them In the Garden or under Olaaa; alao Deacrlptlona and Character of the moat Beieel 
Fruits their Mauacement, Propagation, kc By Bobubt Bihbi^ author «f the ** Am* 
erlcan Flower Garden Dlrectoiy, Jm. 

DOMESTIC AND OBKAHENTAL POULTBY. Plain Flatei, . 1 00 

Do. Do. Do* Colored Platoi, - 2 00 

A Treatise on the History and Mangement op Ornamental 
and DomeetlQ Poultry. By Ber. Koicinro Bavl Dizok, A.1L, with Uofe addltiona b« 
J. J. Kkrb, M.D. Illuatrated with alxty-flye Original PortraitB, engraTM ezpresly fol 
thla work. Fourth edition reylsed. 

HOW TO BUILD AND YSNTILATE HOT^OUBBS, . . 1 ?4 

A Practical Treatise on the Construction, Heating and 

Yenttlatlon of Hot^Houses, Including Oonaerratoriea. Green-Houftea, Graperies and 

* iral Stmcturea, with Practical 



other kinda of Horticultural Structurea, with Practical Dlrectloni for their MaBaee 
Btent, In regard to Llsht, Heat and Air. Illuatrated with numerous engravings. By 
P. B. LnUGHABa, Garden Architect. 

CHOBLTON*S G£AP£-6£0W£B*S GT7IDE, .... 60 

Intended Especially for the Axerigan Climate. Beinpr a 

Praetical Treatise on the Cultlratlon of the Grape Ylne in each department of Hot 
Bouse. Cold Grapeij, Betarding House and Out-door Culture, with Plans for tlr« 
Oonatruction of tne Kequislte Buildings, and glringtbe heat methoda for Heating the 
trnnt ETety department being fully lUuatraied. By William Chobltoit. 

NOBTON'S (JOHN P.) ELEMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC AGBICXTLTUBE, 6C 
Or, the Connection between Science and the Art of Practical 

Farming. Prlie Essay of the New York State Agricultural Society. By Jobk P. 
NoxTOK, M.A., Profesaor of SdentlAe Agriculture In Yale College. Adapted to the 
uae of Schoolib 

JOHNSTON'S (J. F. W.) CATECHISM OF AOBICULTUBAL CHEM- 

ISTBY AND GEOLOGY, 2d 

By James F. W. Johnston, M.A.. F.R.SS.L. and E., Honorary 

Member of the Boyal Agricultural Society of England, and author of ** Lectures on 
Agrionltural Chemistry and Geology.'' With an Introduction by Johk Pitkik lion- 
Tov, M.A., late Professor of Bdentlfle Agricnlti^re in Yale College. With notes and 
additions by the author, prepared expressly for this edition, and an Appendix complied 
by the Superintendent of Education in NoTa Scotia. Adapted to the use of &chool& 

JOHNSTON'S (J. F. W.) ELEMENTS OF AGBICITLTUBAL CHEM- 

ISTBY AND GEOLOGY, 1 00 

With a Complete Analytical and Alphabetical Index and an 
American PteflMse. By Hon. Suox Bbowv, Editor of the ''New Engboid Farmer.* 

JOHNSTON'S iJAMES F. W.) AGBICULTUBAL CHEMISTBY, 1 15 

Lectxtres on the Application of Chemistry and Geology to 
Agrlenltnre. New edition, with an Appendix, containing the Author^a Experlmenta 
In Practical Agriculture. 

tee: COMPLETE FABMEB AND AMEEICAN GABDENEB, 1 25 

BuRAL Economist and New American Gardener ; Contann'n^ 

m CompendloiiB Epitome of the most Important Branchea of Agriculture and Knrai 
Economy ; with Practical Directions <m tne Cultivation of Fruits and Yegetablea, In* 
eluding Landscape and Ornamental Gardening. By Thomas G. Fxsbxxdxv. S toIsl 
in one. 

FESSENDEN'S (T. G.) AMEBICAN KITCHEN GABDENEB, - 60 

Containing Directions fob the Cdltiyatiov or Yegktablbs and 

Garden Fmlts 01 7th. 



Boolcs Pvllislied by A. 0. Moore. 

VASH*S a A.) FBOGRESSIVE FASMEB, - - - - $0 60 
A Scientific Treatise on Agricultural Chemistry, the Gb- 

ok>g7 of Agricnlture, on Plants snd AnimalB, Manures and Soils, applied to Practical 
Agriculture ; with a Catechism of Scientific and Practical Agriculture. By J. A. Nash 

BSEGK'S BOOK OF FLOWEBS, 1 00 

In which are Described all the Various Hardy Herbaceous 
Perennials, Annuals, Shrubs, Plants and ET«rgr«en IVaes, with Directions for their 
Cttltlyation. 

I IQTH'S (0. H. J.) LANDSCAPE OABDEIOKG, FABES AND FLEASTJBE 

6BOT7NDS, 125 

With Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public 

Parks and Oaidens. By Ghablbs H. J. Smitb, Landscape Gardener and Garden 
Architect, Ae. With Notes and Addltioaa by Liwis F. Allbh, author of ^*Eural 
Architecture.^* 

fHE COTTON FLANTEB'S HANTTAL, - - . - 1 00 

Beino a Compilation op Facts prom the Best Authorities on 

the Culture of Cotton, its Natural Historv, Chemical Analysis, Trade and Consumption, 
and embracing a History of Cotton and the Cotton Oin. Dy J. A. Tubnkb. 

UOBBETT'S AMEBICAN GABDENEB, .... 60 

A Treatise on the Situation, Soil, and Laying-out op Gardens, 
and the malcing and mansginff of Hot-Beds and Green-Houses, and on the Propagation 
and Cultfyation of the se?eraT sorts of Vegetables, Herbs, Fruits and Flowers. 

ALLEN (J. FISK) ON THE CTTLTUBE OF THE GBA9E, - 1 00 

A Practical Treatise on the Culture and Treatment op thh 

Grape Tine, embradng its History, with Directions for its Treatment In the United 
States of America, in the Open Air and under Olass Structures, with and without 
Artificial Heat By J. Fibk Allen. 

ALLEN'S (B. L ) DISEASES OF DOHESTIC ANIMALS, - 75 

Beino a History and Description op the Horse, Mui^e,. Cattle, 

Sheep, Swine, Poultry, and Farm Do^, with Directions ft>r their Man^ement, Breed- 
ins, <>ossingiBearlng, Feeding, and Preparation for a Profitable Market ; also, their 
Diseases and Remedies, together with full Directions for the Management of the Dairy, 
and theeomparatlTe Economy and Adyantages of ^^ orklng Animals, the Horse, Mule, 
Oxen, dee. By S. Ln Allxh. 

ALLEN'S (B. L.) AMEBICAN FABM BOOK, ... 1 00 

The American Farm Book ; or, a Compend of American Agricul- 
ture, being a Practical Treatise on Bolls, Manures, Draining, Irrigation, Grasses, Grain, 
Poots, Fruits, Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar Cane, Rice, and erery Staple Product of the 
United States ; with the Best Methods of Planting, Onltlvating and Preparation for 
Market Illustrated with more than 100 engravings By B. L. Allkbt. 

ALIEN'S (L. F.) BUBAL ABCHITECTTJBE ; . . . 1 25 

Being a Complete Description of Farm Houses, Cottages, and 

Out Buildings, comprising Wood Houses, Workshops, Tool Houses, Carriage and 
Watfon Houses, Stables, Smoke and Ash Houses, Ice Houses, Aniaries or Bee Houses, 
Poultry Houses, Babbitry, Dovecote, Piggery, Barns, and Sheas fbr Cattle, Ac., &e, 
together with Lawns, Pleasure Groands, and Parks; the Flower, Fruit, and Vege* 
tnble Garden; also nseAil and ornamental domestic Animals 'for the Country Resident, 
•Lc, &o Also, the best method of oonductiLg water Into CatHe Tarda tod UouaeiL 
Beautifully illustrated. 

d^ABING'S ELEMENTS OF AGBICirLTIJBE; ... 75 

A Book tor Touira Farmebs, with Qdbstiohs fob thb xjbk or 

Schools. 




Books Fublished by A. 0. Moore. 

PASDEE CB. 0.) ON 8TBAWBEBET CULTUBE ; . - $0 60 

A Complete Manual foe the Cultivation or the Steawbekry ; 

wttha description of the best yarietlee. 

Alao, notices of the Saepberry, Blwikberrj, Cnrnmt, Gootebeny, aadGntpe; with 
diractloDA for their oaltivatioD, and the selection of the best varieties. ** Every process 
liere recommended lias been proved, the plans of others tried, and the resolt is here 
given.** With a valuable appendix, containing the observations and experieaee d 
some of tlie moat saoeessfol enltivators of theso fruits In our oonntry. 

emSKOK OK MUCH COWS ;....... 60 

A Treatise on Milch Cows, whereby the Quality and Quantity of 

lillk which any Oow will slve may be aoearatelr determined by observing Natnra* 
Marks or External Indications alone; the lengtn of time she will continue to give 
Milk, fto., dec. By M. Framoib Quxnok, of Liboume, France. Trsnslated by Kioao- 
iJkB P. Tkibt. Esq. ; with Int<odnction, Bemarks, and Observations on the Cow and 
the Dairy, by uomr & Skikkxk. Illustrated with numerous engravings. Neatly 
done up in paper covers, 87 cts. 

AMEBIGAN.POULTKTTAED; 100 

Comprising the Origin, History and Description of the different 

Breeds of Domestic Poultrv, with complete directions for their Breeding, Crossing, 
Bearing, Fattening, and i^reparation for Market ; including speclfle directions for 
Oaponizlng Fowls, and for the Treatment of the Principal Diseases to which they are 
suDjeot, . drawn from authentic sources and pwsonal observation. Dlnstrated wiib 
numerous engravings. By D. J. BBown. 

BBOWNFS (D. JAT) FIEL D BOOK OF 1CAKI7BES ; . - 1 25 

Or, American Muck Book ; IVeating of the Nature, Properties, 
Sources, History, and Operations of all the Principal FertlUzera and Manures in Com- 
mon Use, with spedflo directions for their Preservation, and Application to the Soil 
and to Grope: drawn from authentic sources, actual experience, and personal observa- 
tion, as combined with the Leading Principles of Practical and Sdentiflo Agriculture* 
By D. Jat Bbowhs. 

BANDALL^S (H. S.) 8HEEF HlTSBiJfDBT; ... 1 25 

With an Account op the Different Breeds, and p^eneral direc- 
tions in regard to Bummer and Winter Management, Breeding, and the Treatment of 
Diseases, with Portraits and other Engravings. By Hknkt S. BANOixi.. 

THE SHEFHEBD'S OWN BOOK ; • - - . - 3 00 

With an Account of the Different Breeds, Diseases and Man- 
agement ot Sheep, and General Directions in regard to Summer and Winter Man> 
aceuent, Breeding, and the Treatment of Diseases; with Dlustrative Engraving^ by 
YoVArr Sb Bakdall ; embracing Skinner^s Notes on the Breed and Management w 
v^ beep in the United ^ tates, and on the Culture of Fine WooL 

YOUATT ON SHEEP , - - 75 

Their Breed, Management and Diseases, with illustratiye En- 
gravinn ; to which aro added Bemarks on the Breeds and Management of Sheep tn 
the Uz^ted States, and 'on the Culture of Fine Wool in BiledA. By Wiluam Touatt. 

YOUATT AND MABTIN ON CATTLE ; . - . - 1 25 

Being a Treatise on their Breeds, Management, and Diseases, 

comprising a fUIl History of the Yarlous Baces ; their Origin, Breeding; and Merits; 
their capacity for Beef and Milk. By W. Touatt and W. C. L. Mabtdt. The whole 
forming a Complete Guide for the Farmer, the Amateur, and the Yetermaiy Surgeon, 
with 100 Dlustrations. Edited by Ambrosv Stxvxkb. 

YOUATT ON THE HORSE ; 1 25 

Youatt on the Structure and Diseases of the Horse, witl^ 

their Bemediee. JJso, Practical Bales for Buyers, Breeders, Bmitha, dec. Edited by 
W. C. Spoowbs, M.B.0 y S . With an account of the Breeds in the United Statea, by 

HlVBT !S. BAJTDiaUb. 
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70T7ATT AKD MABTIN ON THE HOO ; - - - - $0 75 

A Treatise on the Breeds, Management, and Medical Treat- 
fnent of Swine, with DirectloDB for Salting PorlCf and Curing Paeon and Hams, i y 
W'm Youatt, Y.S , and W . C. L. Mabtik Edited by AMBSoes 8tkyx|(b. IlluBUated 
n itli EngravingB drawn from life 

LAKE'S (BEY. JOHN L.) FABHEE AT HOHE ; 'US 

A Family Text Book for the Country ; being a Cyclopedia of 
Agricultaral ImplementB and Prodactlons, and of the more important topics in Do- 
mestic Economy, i oienoe, and Literature, adapted to Bvral Life. By Bey. Jonxr L. 
hiAMs,DD. 

HUNN'S (B.) FBACTICAL land DBAINEB ; . - . 50 

Being a Treatise on Draining Land, in which the most approved 
QTBtemB of Drainage are explained, and their differences and oomparatlve merits dis- 
eossed; with full Directions for the Cutting and Making of Drains, with Bemarks upon 
the various materials of which they may be constmcted. With many illustrations. ^ y 
B. McNH, Landscape Gardener. 

ELLIOTT'S AMEBICAN FBUIT GBOWEB'S GUIDE IN OBCHABD 

AND GABDEN ; 1 25 

Being a Compend op the History, Mod'es op Propagation, Cxji^ 
mre, Ac. of Fruit Trees and Sh ube, with descriptions of nearly all the varieties of 
l-mits cultivated in this country ; and Notes of their adaptation to localities, soils, and 
a complete list of ^ ruits worthy of cultivation, i y F. B. Eluott, Pomolo^. 

lEACTICAL FBUIT, FLOWEB, AND KITCHEN GABDEN SB'S COM- 

FANION; - - 1 00 

With a Calendar. By Patrick Neill, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Secre- 
tary of theBoyal Caledonian Horticultural Soeietv. Adapted to the United States 
ft-om the fourth edition, revised and improved by the author. Edited by G. Emkkson, 
H D., Editor of *' The American Farmer's Encyclopedia.'' With Notes and Additions 
by B. G Pardex, author of ^'Manual of the Strawberry Oolture."' With illustrotiona. 

8TEFHENS' (HENBY) BOOK OF THE FABM; - - 4 00 

A Complete Guide to the Farmer, Steward, Plowman. Cat- 
tleman. Shepherd, Field Worker, and Dairv Maid. By Hsvst Stxphsitb. With Four 
Hundred and Fifty Illustrations ; to whicn are added Explanatory Notes, Bemarks, 
&c, by J. S. Skinitek. Beally one of the best hooka a fivrmer can possess 

PEDDEBS' (JAlfLSS) FABMEB8' LA»D MEASUBEB; . - 60 

Or, Pocket Companion ; Showing atoncYiewthe Contents of any 
Pleee of Land from DlmenalonB takm In Tarda. With a aet of Uaslkil Agrlenltnrx. 
Tables. 

WHITE'S (W. N.) 6ABDENING FOB THE SOUTH; - - I Si5 

Or, the Kitchen and Fruit Garden, with the best methods for 
their Cultivation ; together with hinta upon Lndseape and Flower Gardening; con- 
taining modes of enltnre and descriptions of the ntedea and varieties of the Culinary 
Yegetable^ Fruit Trees, and Fruits, and a select fist of Ornamental Trees and Plants, 
fbund by trial adapted to the States of the Union sonih of Pennsylvania, with Garden- 
ing Galendara lor the same. By Wm. N. Wnxn, of Athens, Georgia. 

EASTWOOD (B.) ON THE GULTIYATION OF THE CBANBEBBY ; 50 

With a Description op the best Yardstibs. By B. Eastwood, 
**Beptlmiu7offlM New YoA Trflmae. 

AHEBIGAN BEE.KEEPEB'8 KANUAL I - - - . 1 00 

Being a Practical Trbattsb on the History and Domestic 
Economy of the Honey Bee, embracing a tall Illustration of the wliolo subject, wltk 
the most approved methods of mana^g this Insect, throagb every branch of 1t» 
Cnltn e; the retnH of many years' expenencei IDoatrated with uuny eagravlnga 
By T. B Mnrns. 
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IHASB*S (AIBEBT D.) AGBICULTUBE - - - $2 CO 

The Principles op Aoricultube, by Albert D. Thaeb ; trans- 
lated by Wjllum Bhaw and OcniBxn W. Jonaox, Esq., F.S.8. With % Memoir 
of the Aathor. 1 yd. Sto. 

This work is regarded by ihoee^irho are competent to Jadge as one of the moat 
beautiful works that has ever appeared on the subject of Agriculture- At the samo 
time that it Is eminently i^aetical, It is philoaothioal, and, even to the gonorai readai; 
remarkably entertalnmg. 

BOUSSIKGATJLT'S (J. B.) B17SAL BCOHOMT, . - 1 2tf 

In its Relations to Chemistbt, Physxcs, and Meteorology : 
or, Chemistry applied to Axrlculture. By J. B. BomnrGAUXA Translated, with 
notes, etc, by Gnoaen Law. Asricnitnrist 

** The work is the fhiit of a long life of study and experiment, and its pemaal will 
ftid the fkrmer greatly in obtaining a praotleil and aoientlflc knowledge or his profea- 

MTSTKBIE8 OF BBE-KEEFIKG EXPLAINED ; ... 100 

Being a Complete Analysis op the Whole Subject, consisting 
of the Natural History of Bees ; Directions for obtaining the greatest amount of Puts 
Bnrplna Honey with the least possible expense; Remedies for losses gl?en, and tho 
Science of Luck fully lllustratea; the result of more than twen^ years^earpedence In 
aztensive /Apiaries. By M. Qudibv. 

THE COTTAGE AND FARM BEE-EEEPEB ; . . . 60 

A Pbactical Work, by a Country Curate. 

WEEKS (JOHN M.) ON BE£S.~A MANUAL ; . . . 50 

Ob, an Easy Method of Managing Bees in the most pbofitablb 
manner to thrtr owner jwith infallible rules to ^eyont their deatmetlon by the Moth. 
With an appendix, by wooacnn A. Flakb] 



THEEOSE; * . . . • 60 

Being a Pbactical Treatise on the Pbopagation, Cultivation, 

and Management of the Boee In all Seasons: with a lf«t of Choice and Approved Yarla- 
tles, adapted to the Climate of the United States; to which is added fml directions for 
tlM Treatment of the Dahlia. Illustrated by Engrayings. 

KOORE'S BUEAL HAND BOOKS, ..... 1 26 

Fibst Sbbies, containing Treatises on — 

Ths Hobbs, Thx Psbts op thb Fabm, 

Ths Hoa, DoHZSTio FowxA, and^ 

Ths Honxt Bn, Tbb Cow, 

Second Sebies, containing — . . . . i 25 

£VBBT I^ADT HBB OWH FlOWXB QaBDKKBB, EsSAT ON MaVUBBB, 
itUBHXNlB OF AOBIOVLTUBE, AmBBIOAIT KfTOBBV GAXDnm, 

9iBi> FAVOiaB, Amxbicak Boss Ovuruvat, 

Thied Sebies, containingr- 1 25 

Miles on thb HobsxIi Foot, Yinx Dbxssxb'b Mavxtal, 

Thb Babbr Fanoxxb, Bbx-Exxi'^'b^s Chabt , 

WXBBB OK BXXS, CnXKIBTRT XADX EAST. 

FouBTH Sebies, containing — - ... i 26 

PxBSoz ON THB Yiirx, Hoopkh's Doe aitd Onir, 

Ldcbig s Fauhiab Lxttxbs. Skillful Hocbbwifb, 

Bbowkxv Mxkoibb or Isdl&k Cobk. 

BICHARDSON ON DCGS : THEIR ORIGIN AND VARIETIES. . 50 

Directions as to their General Management. With numerona 
original anecdotes. Also. Complete Instmctlons as to Treatment nnder Diseaae. By 
H v. RioHABsaoN. Dlnstrated with numerous wood engravings. 
This Is not only a che^) work, but one of the best ever 'published on the Dog. 
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LIEBIO'S (JT7STUS) FAMHIAB LECTUBES OK GHEUISTBT, $0 50 

And rrs Rblation to Oommebce, PHYsiOLoaY, and Aosioultube. 

Edited by Joiu Gabdxhxb, M.P. 

B£mjrrS(G.ir.) BABBIT FANCIER; .... 50 

A Treatise on the Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, and General 

Management of Babbits, with remarks upon tbelr diseases and remediea. to which are 
added full directions for the construction of Hutches, Babbltrie^ &c. together with 
recipes for oooking and dressing for the Table. B^utlfully illustrated. 

THOMPSON (B. D.) ON THE FOOD OF ANIMALS . . 75 

Experimental Researches on the Food op Animals and the 
Fattening of Cattle ; with remarks on the Food of Man. Based upon Experiments 
undertaken bv order of the British GKyyemmen^ by Bobsbv Duusab THOXFBOir, M.D., 
Lecturer on Practical Chemistry, University of Glasgow. 

THE WESTEBN FBUIT BOOK ; 1 25 

Being a Oompend op the History, Modes op Propagation, Cul- 

tue, &o^ at Fruit Trees and Shfubs, &&, Ae. By F. B. Elliott. 

THE SKILLFUL HOUSEWIFE; 50 

Or Complete Guide to Domestic Cookery, Taste, Comport, and 
Economy, embradns 669 recipes pertaining to Household Duties, the etreof Health, 
Gardening, Birds, Education of Children, Aw., && By Mrs L. G. Abxll., 

THE AMEBICAK FLOBIST'S GUIDE ; 75 

COMPRISINQ THE AMERICAN E08E CULTUBIST AND EyERT LaDY HEB 
own Flower Gardener. 

EVEBTLADTHEBOWKFLOWEBOABDEirEB; - . 00 

Addressed to the Industrious and Economical only ; containing 

rimple and practical DirectlDnsfor OultiTatlng Plants and Flowers; also. Hints for the ' 
Management of Flowers in Booms, with hna Botanical Descriptions f.f Plants and 
Flowery^ The whole in plain and simple language. By Louisa Johnson. 

FISH CULTUBE ; . 1 00 

A Treatise on the Artificial Propagation op certain kinds op 
Fish, with the description andhabltsof such kinds as are most suitable for pisciculture. 
Also directions for the most successfhl methods of Angllne, illustrated with numerous 
enCTavlngs By Thsodatus Gasliox, M.D., Vice President of Cleveland Academy 
of Ifatural Science. 

FLINT ON QBASSES ; - - 1 26 

A Practical Treatise on Grasses and Forage Plants, compris- 

Int; their natural history, oomparatiTe nutritive yalne, methods of cultivating, cutting, 
aiTd curing, and the management of grass lands. By Coab. L. Flint, A.M., Beoretaxy 
of Mass. State Board of Agriculture. 

WABDEE ON HEDGES AND EYEBGBEENS ; - - . 1 00 

A Manual on Live Fences, with particui4AR directions por their 
planting, culture and trimming, especially with regard to the Madnra hedges, and 
now to make It. Also an essay on Evergreens, their varieties, propi^tion, transplant- 
ing and culture in the United States. By John A. Wakdbb, iLD^ President of 
Oindnnati Horticultural Society. 
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TwEOi Origin, YAsmmss akb MANAOEiaNT, with a Yiew to Ph>- 

lli, taA IVefttmAnt under DIbbmh; also Flftln Dinettonf nIatlTe totheinoet approrvi 
mode* ofpreBcrrlnc their Flesh. By H. P. BicHAXDeox, Mithor of **T1<e Hire and tli* 
Honey Bee,"* te^ M. With UhiBtntions— 12ma 

THE HIYE ABB THE HOKET BEE; 

With Plain Directions for Obtaikiko a Considerable Annual 

laoome flfom this branch ef Bun] Eoonomy : atoo an Aeoonnt of the Diseaaes of Beei 
uid their Bemediea, and Semarka aa to their Enemiea, and the beet mode ot proteeting 
the Uhrea from their attaoka. ByH.D Bigbaxmoh. With lllastrattona 

DOMESTIC FOWLS ; 

I'bbir NATxnui« HistobT) Breeding, Bearing, and General 
Manamnent By H. D. Bicmaiwoir, anthor of "The Hatanal HIatoty of the Foaril 
Decur^Ao. With IBnttntloBa. 

THE H01^«E ; 

Their Origin and Varieties ; with Plain Directions as to the 
Breedlii^. Bearing, and General Management, with Inatmefciona aa to the Treatment of 
Piaaaae. Handaome^ IBoatrated— 12mo. By H. D. BifiwimTWOw. 

THE BOSE; ^ 

The American Hose Oulturist ; being a Practical Treatise on the 
Pro^igati-^ Colttyatlon, and Management In all Beaaonei Ao. With Itall dlreetfosfl tor 
the Treatment of the Dahlia. 

THE PESTS OF THE FABM; 

With Instrugions for their Extirfation; being a Manual of 
Pbdn DfMOtlona for the eertaln Deatractlon of every deaertptlon of Yermla. With 
muneroiu lUuatrationa on Wood. 

AH ESSAY ON MAKT7BES ; 

Submitted to the Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agrlonltnre, tat their Premimn. By Bamiw. H. Dava. 

TEE AXEBICAH BIBD FAKCIEB; 

Considered with Reference to the Breeding, Bearing, Fbed- 
tng, Manasnnent, and Peeollarltlea of Gage and Honae Birds, ninstrated with EDgnr- 
Inge. By D. Jat Bbowxts. 

CHEHISTBT UADE EAST ; 

For the Use of Farmers. By J. Topham. 
EIEMEHTS OF AOBICITLTXJBE ; 

Translated from the French, and Adapted to the use of AmericMi 

Farmera. By F. O. SxnnnBk 
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THE HOBSE'S FOOT AKD HOW TO KEEP IT SOITKB; 

With Outs, illustrating the Anatomy of the Foot, and containing 
valuable hints on shoeing and stable management, both in health and disease. By Wxi^ 
UAM Miles. 

THE SKILLFUL HOUSEWIFE ; 

Or, Oomplete Guide to Domestic Oookery, Taste, Comfort, and Econ- 
omy, embraciK 659 recipea pertaining to Household Duties, the care of Health, Gar^ 
dening^ Birds, Education of Children, Aic, Ac. By Mrs. L. 6. Ab^ll. 

THE AMEBICAK KITCHEN GABDENEE ; 

OoNTAiinNQ Directions for the Cultivation op Vegetables ancS 

Garden Fruits. By T. G. FnsxNDmr. 

CHINESE SUGAB CANE AND SUGAB MAKING : 

Its History, Culture, and Adaptation to the Soil, Climate, 
and Economy of the United States, with an account of yarions processes of Manu^« 
tnring Sugar. Drawn from authenUo sources by Chablu F. Staksbubt, A.M., hkta 
Conunissioner at the Exhibition of all Nations at London. 

PEBSOZ" CULTUBE OF THE VINE ; 

A New Process for the Culture op the Vine, by Persoz, Pro- 
fessor to the Faculty of Bdenoes of Strasbourg: directing Professor of the SchooJ 
of Pharma^ of the same city. Translated by J. 0*G. Babolat, Surgeon U.S. N. 

THE BEE KEEPER'S CHABT; 

Being a Brief Practical Treatise on the Instinct, Habits, and 

Kanagement of the Honey Bee, In aU its various branches, the result of manr years* 
pnotical experience, whereby Uie author has been enaUed to diyest the subject of 
much that baa been consideed mysterious and difficult to overcome, and render ii 
more aure, profitaNe, and interesting to every one, than tthaa heretofore been. By 
E. W. Phblps. 

EVEBT LADT HEB OWN FLO WEB GABDENEB; 

Addressed to the Industr^us and Economical only ; containing 
Simple and Practical Directions for Cultivating Plants and Flowers; also. Hints for 
the Management of Flowers in Booms, with brioT Botanical DescriptlonB of Plants and 
Flowers. The whole in plain and simple language. By Louisa JoHnaoir. 

THE COW ; DAIBT HUSBANDBT AND CATTLE BBEEDING. 

By M. M. MiLBURN, and revised by H. D. Bichardson and Ahbrosb 
Snmn. With Dlnstntioiia. 

WILSON ON THE CULTUBE OF FLAX ; 

Its Treatment, Aqricultural and Technical ; delivered before 
ffae New York state Agrienltnral Society, at the Animal Fair at BHratoaa, In Septem* 
ber last by Jomr Wnjov, late President of the Boyal Agitonltaral College at Clreo- 
oester, Englaad. 

WEEKS ON BEES: A MANUAL. 

Or, an Easy Method of Managing Bees in the host profita- 

ble manner to their owner, with InlUIfble roles to preTent their deetmotion by tht 
Moth ; with an Appendix by Woostxb A FLAxnjns. 

BEEHELIN'S (CHAS.) VINE DBESSEB'S KANUAL ; 

Containing pull Instructions as to Location and Soil ; Prejpara- 
tind of Ground; Seleetlon and Propagation of YIimb: the Treatment of a Young 
Yineyard ; trimming and training the Tines ; mannretf and the making of wine. Every, 
department illustrated. 

HYDE'S CHINESE SUGAB CANE; 

Containing its History, Mode of Cttltuse, MANUFACTinuB of the 
Sugar, dM.; with Beporttof Its suooeia In dURsreatpsHi of the United Btateib 
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BKMKJ i r S (C. K.) ItABBIT 7AHCIEB ; 

A Treatise on the BBEBDiNa, BEASDra, FeedinOi akd GenebaIi 

ICaiuifNiient of Bsbbtta, with nmarkf upon thoir dtowifi md rwnediw; to wbieh 
■TO ftdded ftill dlrectloiift for tbe oosflBraetton of HatehMi Sabbltxlai, Jko^ togotbor with 
redpeo for oooklng and drtmlny for tbe tabla^ 

BICHABD80K OK BOGS: THEIB OBIOIV AHD YABIETIES; 

DiREcnoNs AS TO THEIR GENERAL Makaoement. With numeroixa 

orlclnal ueodotct. Also Oomplete lutnietloas as to TreolaMnt nndor Dlaeose. Bj 
H. D. BxoBARoaoir. Illnrtratad witL mimeroiia wood eBgrATinfB. 
Tbla la not only » ebaap^bat ono of tfao baat worica oTor pobttabed on tbo Dog. 

LIBBI0*8 (JTrSTUB) PA»TLTAE LETIEB8 OB GHXHIBTBT; 

And ITS RELATION TO COMMXBOE, PhTSIOLOOT, aod AOBICULTURB 
Bdltod by JoBV QAMoaMMM, UJ>, 

THE DOG KJiD GITV; 

A FEW Loose Chapters on SHOoriNa, among which will be found 
aome anaodotaa and Inddonta. Alao tnatnuttoM for Dog Braaliiiftaad tetHMtlag 
lattan fram Bportmon. By a Bad Bmt, 

fRE PBB8EEYATI0B OF ?00D; 

The VARiors methods of preserving Meats, FRinTS, Vegetables, 

Milk, Butter, OraiOf Ao^ hy drying; smoking, pleUlng; and olbor nroaasflns By IL 

0OODBIOH BXITH. 
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